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CH/\PTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

'n*.Q dtpltlct of ITtt7*ririUric:h fomis tUe nOT<li-ca?tcrn porttcn 
of tht* Chotn Xf'gpur Division atid Uck l»cl\vc?n S3’ and *24’ 
48* north latttnde, and S I-’ 2'.*^ and 3S' east longitude, Jts 
nriM hns not buen detrrminod with preclusion ; in the T4?ccnt 
tmw'rFC survey it liocn cslimatod at 7,000 square miles ; 
but the snmnuti-?!! of lioMs in the cadastral survey' shoivs a tot il 
of r»,0S7 square inilcK. The populalir^n in 1011 was 1,283,009. 
The prinoipal (own and administrative henclquartcrs is Ilar^iri- 
brigh, \vhic!i is ^itua(cd towanls the west of tl.c higher plateau 
nt an elevation of about 2,000 foci. 

The (own and district take their name from tlio mango grove 
at Unr.iri, one of the villages which make up the town of 
Jlasarihagh. 1 he local vernacular spelliiig, omilting the final 
*li*, follows the Hindi fonn of the word which mcftuB grove. 
This village of IlarJiri was on the militan* road from Calcutta 
to Benares, which was made about 1782 and couicFded at this 
stage with an earlier road between Kendi and ^raknndganj. It 
still possesses the remains of a (me mango grove and it fg a 
r:asDnab1c conjecture tlmt it was the usual halting place for 
IravolleKi, and so cbfnined a presjznincnce over the neighbouring 
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I'iJlages. The selcotion of tlie locality about 1780 as tbe bead- 
quarters of ibe Rfungarb Battalion and its adoption in 18 £$4! 
as the centre of a new civil administrative unit which included 
both Karo garb and Kharagdiba, and could not with propriety 
bear the name of cither, appear to be tbe sole reasons for tbe 
application of its name to the entire district. * 

Tbe adjoining districts are, on tbe north Gaya and Mongliyr, 
on the cast the Santal Parganas and bifinbbnm, on the south 
Rfincbi, and on tbe west Paltimau and Gayfi. On the east 
there are no natural divisions for tbe greater part of the boundary.' 
On tbe north tbe face of the lower Hazaribagb plateau coincides 
rougiily witli the border. On the west the boundary is physically 
capricious, except where tbe Morbar river is followed. To tbe 
south tbe crest of ibe Kancbi plateau is utilized irregularly, and 
ill places tbe Bamodar and Subarnarckha rivers. Two villages 
which are included in tbe criminal and revenue jurisdiction of 
Ga^’u are entircl}' isolated in Ilazaribagb, and similarly Harm 
and Paibra lie wholly in Gaya but arc administratively a part 
of Hazuribagb. 

The following description of the general aspect is borrowed 
largely from a report by Major Sconce who was Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Revenue Survey about fifty years ago. 

The district forms part of tbe chain of high land^ sometimes 
a range of bills, sometimes a high cizUivaicd plateau, which 
extends across tbe continent of India south of the Narbada 
river on the w^cst, and south of the Son river on tbe east. 
This chain has nearly I'oacbcd its eastern extremity in Ilazari- 
bfigb, tbe rivers begin to take an easterly eouiTC, and tbe general 
level' of tbe country begins^ to lower. The , district cannot 
IbcTcforo be coiisidorcd entirely an elevated plateau, nor does 
it contain any extensive range of high bills : but botli features 
are mot with ; and viewing tlio elevated face of the district 
from the plains of Bibar on the north it may well be considered 
to foinn a part of the extensive highland chain. Tliis elevated 
n&itbern face, uol scarped, but most clear]}- defined, has the 
appearance of a range of Jiills’ uniform in beiglif j but in 
reality if is tbe edge of a I'latoau elevated about 800 feet 
from tbe level of tbe Gaya plain. Eastward this northern edge 
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fnrms n tmlcr-phciljWlwrcn tlu* head®" of th^ tritu- 

f atU's of iltc nvi-nt «f Gayri oful Jlli^va**^ of^ tlie BarAlcftr Hvrr, 

whiclt IrAyorr?'^ Ilaa'ribagU dj^tnet in nn oa-b'Tly ditc<:tion. 

Tbe fflojv; of thiR jdal^Mxi to the cihi ip uniform nnd p^c-nilc, nnd 

IP rontiiiiU'd pnpt ilie riv^ri whMi lw‘orff to tho FOutJi-^^nFt, into 

tho SanlAl Pnr^jnnaF, ami finally dtF:ipp,*aTp in Ibr* lower plain? 

of Jlenlpxl. Thn western boundary of the plateau formed by 

tbo deep b^'d of tbe LilrijAn river. TJ*o routbem iKitindary 

comi-i't of tbofaee of Ibe higbor plateau as far na it? eaftem 

eitrcmitv, wbera for FOino diftanco a low nnd iindi.«-lingii>filnHl 
# * 

wntcr-shwl run? eaptward to flie wc?i*'ni PpurP of rAra^nuth. 
Tbe drainage to tbe fontb of tbi? low lino paFPC? by tbe Jainnnia 
river lo Ibe Dnmodnr. The plateau ro contained ba? a gencml 
elevation of nbout 1,300 feet* 

Tbo bigber plateau, on wbicb tbe ptation of Haj-firlbrigb i<i 
built, i< nbout foiiy mile? eapt by wc?t nm! fifteen mile? north 
lypoutb, xvith nn average bcigbt of 2,000 f»}ot. It? nortb-caslern 
and font hern fneep n re moplly nbriiji ; but to tbe wept if nar- 
rows and dcpccndp rlowly in tlie ueighbourbood of Simaria aud 
Jnbra, xxbcFc It carve? to ibe routbnnd connect? with tbo llftncbi 
]ilntcnu tlirougb Tori pargana. 

The third great Fxibdivision is tbe Damodar Larin, wbicb com*' 
menc^.*? from tbe ridge ju5t dcFcribcd. The essential const ituont 
of Ibis basin is a trong-b between tbo Krinchi anJ JlazSri- 
bAgb plateaus, 1 * 0*0111 ing from enormous fractures at their 
present wlgcs, wbicb caused tbe land between to sink to a great 
depth nnd incidentally preserved from complete denudation the 
measures of tbo Kamnpura, Bnmgarb, and BokAro -coalfields. 
This trougb i< not continuous, for it is intemipted wbero the 
Knrnnpnra A'aHex* to the west is separated from ^fandu to tbo 
cast by a lofty spur from tbe higher plateau which terminates 
by the hank of the Pamodar in Aswa Puhar. The northern 
boundary of the Damodar valley is steep as far as the 
south-eastern comer of the biglicr plateau, whore the Konnr 
river carries axvny most of its drainage and has modified its 
ahmptness. The lower bisin of the IConTtr river falls somewhat 
steeply from tbe water-sbel which separates it from the •Tamunia, 
and in consequence this part of tbe district is rough and largely 
imcultivatcdf To (he cast the latter river descends from its 
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higher level in a wide eastward curve j and so its jonmey to 
the Dfimodar is easy and gentle, and its basin forms a gradual 
slope to the south-east. On the south o£ the trough the Damo- 
dar river keeps dose to the edge of the Banchi plateau till it has 
passed Bfmigarh, after which a turn to the noith-east leaves on 
the right handa wdcand level valley, on which the Suharnarekha 
river begins to intiudc south of Gola, till the Singhpur hills 
divert it abruptly to the south, further to the east the Dumodar 
basin passes tamely into Manhhum. 

The scenery varies in each of the three main divisions. On 
the higher plateau the country is open and cultivation fairly 
extonsivo. The surface is never level, hut the undulations 
aro usually gentle. Near the headquarters station a few rocky 
Jiills break skyline^ and in ike distance appear ihc snmmitff 
of the cliffs which skirt the edges of the plateau. It is at the 
end of the rains, in late October and November, that the land- 
scape is most attractive. The rice in the teiraced valleys is 
turning into yellow, and the graced uplands arc still tinged with 
green. Interspersed are great blotches of pale gold whore fields 
of surguja fringe the rice lands or penetrate the glades of tho 
sfil woods } and the distant horizon is broken by the misty violet 
hiUs, The days are lazily warm and the nights cool. By' 
December the rice crops are harvested, and the grass is ndthcred; 

only the sfiHrees and gardens of primrose-coloured rape break 

the dinb monotony from which there is no relief till the rains 
in June bring hack the herbage, 

0>o On the lower plateau, the scenery is tamo when one has passed 
beyond tbe donunuuce of tbe steep cliffs of the descent. The 
. surfaGcia still undulating,- but the jungle is rarely better than 
scrub, and Ibo grazing lands arc barren ; and scattered rocky 
ridges disclose tho severity of the denudation to which this 
undent land surface has been cjcjwscd. From one of these at 
Simradhttb on the Dhinwar ro.id an extensive prospect of tho 
Darrikar basiu clearly reveals its character. Tho land is seen 
inclining gently eastward with the river's course ; but north 
and south and wcj>t it rises slowly as though to a shallow 
saucer's riin. On the south-east and south the horizon is shut 
iu by the masses cf rorasuatU and the buttresses of the higher 
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IjlaWn, Imt in ether <lircclionf« a lew inolntcd yca^s alone intcr- 
nijit tlio flcy line. In the middle dii^tancc village sites are 
indicated hj' their scanty screen ol jack and mango trees : 
and near an hand the terraces of the rice iiolds arc seen 
in fhnr|) relief. Tlic absence ot water is the most sinking 
feature in the scene. 


The most interesting portion of (he Damodar basin is (ho 
Karanpnra valley, of which a d»>Fcriplion is given in Chapter Vn«cy. 
II, tl ho norlhcni side of the valley, after leaving Katanpura, 
is broken fore* t countrj*, 'with a scanty population of aboriginals 
until the level basin of the Jnmunia is reached. The south Ut 
Ttitich morcftrtiloj containing some of the best riro land in the 
district ; and is still decently clad with jwngle, while the 
jtroximily of the Hunclu x^ntcan breaks the monotony of the 
landscaxve. 


The higher plateau may bo regarded as the tnost tm}ioriant Hats, 
liill in tiiP syslcm or the district. The western portion consti- 
tutea a hrond water-shed between the Damedar drainage on the 
Fonth and the LIliijrin and Molinni rivers on the north. The 


highest hills on this side are called after the villages of Kifeifitu, 
IIceKlii and llndiin, and rise fronting (he south COO feet above 
the general level of the plateau. Further cast along the fouthem 
fiwo a long fxmr projects right nx> to Ibo DSmodar river, where 
it ends in Afwa Fnhnr (2,4CD). This spur as stated above 
Fcrvcs to isolate Karanpura pargana from the rest of the Dnroodar 
Valley. From the soutli-casttm corner of the plateau Jilinga 
C" long ") Hill runs down to the BokSro river. It is S,057 
ftct high and lias a very extensive base and rounded face, on 
which there used to bo a tea ganlem Mah&bar ^Tsrimo C2,lSri) 
and Barsot (2,120) stand in isolation to (be east; and on the 
norlli-wcst edge of (he plateau Scndraili (2,2lG) and Muhuda 
(2/100) are the most i>romincnl features. Isolated on the plateau 
jn t be ncighhourhood of iraziiribagh station are four hills, of 
Which (ho highest (Chendwar) rises to 2,510 fc^t. 


In Karanputn there are two conspicnons masses of sandstone 

1 " O Satpaliri E5«ial«i. 

isrongWj triangular in shape. Eastwarf stretches 
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Mflliudi Hill, rising to a,437 fccfc, of wliicli tlio last 800 arc 
.*i bold scarp of sheer sandstone, and from the norlb sid^ a 
detached crescent forms a striking outwork/ An abandoned 
garden on its undulating summit recalls the early experiments 
in the cultivation of tea. Further down the Bamodar valley, 
away to the east of ]Mandu the great sandstone mass oE Lugu 
compels attention by the boldness of its outline. , On all sides 
it has an exceedingly abrupt scarp, modified only on the south- 
east, where the stream which drains its summit has made a less 
impracticable patb. On the noith it falls almost sheer in a 
swoop of 2,S00 feet to the bed of the Bokaro river, which sepa- 
rates it from the opposing cliff of Jilinga. Its greatest height 
is 8,203 feet. Inaccessible and covered with thick forests of sii! 
trees, it is the appropriate scene of sombre legends of the 
neighbouring tribes. A demon has his dwelling in great 
caves in its summit, and girls, venturing alone on the hill, 
rc-appear after the lapse of many years crazy and unable to 
reveal the secrets of their imprisonment. If however they are 
seen from the west modified by the distance Lugu and Jilinga 
%Tith the steep wooded cliffs of the plateau suggest the 
curve of a beautiful eea-eoast indented by deep and trautjuil 
bays. On the south of the DSmodar river the ground rises 
sharply to the level of the Uanchi plateau, of which 
the highest station on the border is BarSgai or Marang Bum 
(3,4.45), Seen from the north the edge of this plateau has the 
appearance of a range of hills, in whose shadow are many 
secluded valleys of peaceful beauty. Further to the east, 
where the river has turned northwards and left a wide plain 
on the right hand, a triangle of hills rises cast of Gola 'to 2,083 
feet. Q^heuco to the east the valley extends without interruption 
to ^lanbhnm* As one proceeds north wards to the conspicuous 
block of Parasnath immediately north of the Biimotlar a stretch 
of wooded country is crossed which rises up to the water-shed 
of the Jamunia. Though of no great height the hills (for they 
appear to be bills when seen from the south) are a formidable 
obstacle to communications all the way from the junction of 
the Konnr and Bamodar rivers to the border of Manbhum. 

In the east of the district, on the border of ^lanbhnm, the great 
mass of Piirasnatb (4,4S1) overhangs the Grand Trunk Bead for 
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inanr niHc?, TliC p1*yeicnl rliamclcr of ihis liill, of wliich a i!cs- 
criplion lias been g^Jven by Sir ^VilInln Hooker in his Journal, is 
a cpiitnil narrow ridgo, with many rocky irregular in shapo 

* h\x\ taking the general configuration of a crescent, with its ends 
]ioinling to the north-cast and north-north-wesf , In these dircc* 
linns the ]^^^n^il>al spur*? of the hill extend, and thc^- arc of the 
same rocky character a** the central ridge. On the sonth-wesfc 
lliore are no spurs, and the greatest continuous rise occurs. To 
the noith and west (he spurs are vciy' extensive and of a part 
with the IVrasnf-th uihcnval;aml high country of n broken 
rticky character strotclics to the Baiakar river. Tothesouth- 
ca'-t there is one sjiur of importance which forms tlio boundary 
with Munhlium* 


Across the Barfikar river no hills of magnitude arc met 
with till one reaches the northern edge of the lower plateau. 
Thence is seen to the north a t'onfiiFcd tract of rocky hills and 
F lee] > ravines, through which the Sakri and its tributaries have 
worn out their gradually widening valleys. To thcca*!t and on 
the honlcrsof Monghyr Ghoranji hill (1,084-) is prominent, and 
northu*nrd the Sutpahri lull (1,806) lies on the border, rising 
1,S00 feet above the plain of Monghyr. Korth of the Sakri basin 
the most prominent hills arc Uhfowa (1,*'»78) on the Gaya border 
and Bhandeswar (1,7 oP) a rocky peak about three miles north-cast 
of Gawun. South of the river is !^^ahubar (2,210), a very 
prominent landmark, lying south of S.atgnwun, and the highest 
jx>int of n ridge stritching far into Gaya, From Mahahnr 
south* woi-t ward the edge of the lower plateau continues to form 
the district border with Gaya, marked by the heights of 
l^farnmoko (S,050), Durbasbn (2,200) in the Ivodarma forest, 
Ixjluibar (1,7 SS) overlooking Hnnim Ghat on the Grand Trunk 
lload, and ICultiha (1,575) near Ilunterganj, now a resort of 
Hindu pilgrims. Throughont it? length it is a mass of broken 
ravines, until for cnliivation, and important mainly by reason 
of its deposits of mica. At Kuluba the valley of the Xtilaj^ 
is reached, westward of which is Hie confused mass of spurs 
and ranges that make up the Kunda country and attach them- 
selves to the western extremity of the higher plateau. In the 
neighbourhood of Kodarma Kero (1,7S7) and Banda (1,853} bear 
witness to the denudation of the lower plateau. 


^fnlifibar 

Hill. 
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TIio oiifsfantUng feature of the drainage of lliD district is (Ijo 
wator-fcLed wLich separates tlie basin of the Damodar from that 
of the Btroatos \r)iieh flow north to join the Ganges. Within 
that basin the distribution bctxreen the Damodar and its tributary 
the Barfikar is of great importance. The niain water-sbed 
starts on the western boundary south-west of Simarla on the* 
northern side of Kasiatu hill, whence it runs north and cast 
along the higher plateau, passing about seven miles north-west 
of the town of Hazfiribagh. Thence it curves beyond Itkbori 
and meets the edge of the lower plateau, with which it coincides 
till the eastern boundary of the district is reached. The drainage 
north and west of this lino finds its way into the Ganges, through 
tho districts of Gaya and. Monghyr. After the Ganges water- 
shed leaves the district the Barfikar has a common watcr-shed on. 
the east with the Ajay and its tributaries. Tho te rm basin is 
pccuTiarlj' applicable to the country drained by the northern 
feeders of tho Bnrakar. Tho elevated lip follows a crescent- 
like line of great regularity for nearly 100 miles, and the wind- 
ings of tho river arc markedly regular, so few are tho disturbing 
features which break the uniformity of the gradient. Tho 
Damodarand its tributaries drain about 4,510 out of the 7,000 
square miles in Ibo district. 

The source of the Dfimodar or Deonad is in Palamau, twenty- 
five miles from the boundary of Hazaribagb. After a course of 
ninety miles in the district it traverses ^lanbbum. Bankura 
Burdwan and Hooghly till it joins the river Hooghly below 
Calcutta, Near its entrance into the district, where it is joined 
by the Garhi, its bed is 1,320 feet above sea level. At Rnmgarh 
in thii-ty-eight miles it lias fallen to 3,030 feet, and at the 
junction with the Konar after a further course of Ihirfy-fivc 
miles the elevation is 713 feet. So far the fall averages .about 8*9 
feet per mile; but for tho remaining twenty miles to its junction 
with .the Jamunla, when it is 582 feet above sea level, the fall 
is 6*5 feet only. For the greater part of its course it passes 
through a sparsely -peopled forest country, and tho quiet 
solitudes of its long sandy reaches are very pleasant. Kcar 
Bfijabcra, where it prepares to leave the district, it has worn 
for itself a rocky bed, where save in times of heav}' rain it 
sleeps in a chain of deep and placid pools. Everywhere fordable 
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171 tb*' it i? Unbl/* (o fcvfxc fliwli? iti the \vh*.cb 

fretiuMitlv raiip? <lrtwn<jc in the Imvcr thflrici*"* 

Tilt' ftrnl Iribniary troxn n:i7Aril«r'f>!i the tt^rhi or Ttn'iwn 
Hvor, wiiirli Kfisiulti iiiU ninA tlic nreji iDCbi-tc I 

in Tiitiflwn ition. NfXt rt^'nie*! lb*"' on (he ea-t 

rtf tbo Mfibuili biUj I'Oiring Ibo tlrAinai^o of ibcmvlern Knmn- 
j>nT;i %’alley. Thru f«»llowi! Xfiikiifi fron (be fOijth,ibt' MfeamarbA 
fiom (ho "north untl Rhfr.\ from (he B-'iith. At Jarhliii eomes *'"'**^ *‘*'''**’- 
1b*? KonAr from lire noflh whio!»i with iti* tribnt ttr the SiwAni, 
itrAtnn (lie jjreat'/r (ortion of (lie higher platwu, atnl tiieii 
ih'K'eniiing t!»rou^ii ami barren w'n’^fep of p^rub no*! 

jnnirle Gniiim (0 rtNvIvc the tvolorit of the llokuro- 

ftboilly Iteforo its union uith the DAmoilar. TIic lleharo oIfo ToVsionw. 
rtpe-t on tho p1a(*\*\ti fo;nh of irttr/trihugh (own iuit q-nVkly 
efl.‘aj'e>i to ^^;irt (he routhern face and in a jnneu* and 

beautiful vixllt*y bita*con Jilin:^n and Lngn hill?. Ibdovvtht' inne- 
fioii willi (be Konar (he Khnnjo eonu'? from (he fiiuth : and (lie 
In^t iin]>ortant nniuent I? the Jumnnia, which rise« mar Bi?!imi- 
garli, and after running near (heCtrand Trunk llond from lla(c*d*ir 
pa<t numri (uiint ?onih to form the hoiindnrj* with 2^funbhttrii« 

Pcfcen ding from ii** Fourc^ in the higher plateau (be Tlainkar jiuaVir* 
flows northward till it renebe? (be neiglibourbood of (he Grand 
Trunk Koad, which rro^'ics it by a new iron bridge (11*14) two 
mile? west of Ilarhi. Thcnec it flows ra«t hr fonth with a moder* 
nto tall in a nicee'*'sion of regular winding?, l»-'*««ing north of tho 
lb“»ra*!n5th ningo until it lc.ivcs the diMrirt Ihirty-lwo miles 
hoforo it« junetion with the Damodar. From the north if? main 
tributaries arc (he I/crtija, Gokbuna, Akta, Ki^ko, llarcto, Arga 
and Ifsri, of whicb (bo (wo last are of coucMcrahlo sire. From 
the south tbo llarabkntha river is the onl^’ large stream, Tts basin 
of £,050 square miles is comparatively level ; atul after heavy rain 
tho river remains in flood for a long time. As it L* nnbridgci'l 
below JharbS (s,nTe for a railway bridge at Parsabad) it is a serious 
obstacle to communications. 

Tho Sakri river drain? an area c£ SlO square miles, whicb it SiVru 
has carved out of (he northern fate of the lower plateau. Seen 
from above on tho Jamdar read in the cold weather (be nearer 
view is of steep ridges clothed by forest, nanxrtving till they sink 
l*clow in a wide level plain which bears (hick crops of ra/tar. 
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sugarcane and oil-seeds. Tllrol^gll tlie middle runs a wide river 
of santlj and on the far side tbe valleys narrow rapidly, and climb 
steeply till they merge in the dark hills. To tbe west is seen the 
mouth of a similar plain from Pilira, and beyond is the great mass 
of Mababat hill overhanging Satgawnu. ^s it' passes to the 
north-west the river of sand widens, and on its level surface 
trickles of wafer 'wander in apparent aimlessness. In reality 
they are jealously enticed to one or other bank, to be lifted for 
tbe watering of the crops. In times of flood tbe absence of a 
definite channel brings disaster ; for the waters spread over tbe 
nearer fields and ruin them by tbe deposit of their enormous 
burden of sand. 

G'he Mohan i rises about twelve miles from Hazaribagh and 
drains the west of the upper plateau. Thence, running nortlrpast 
Itkhori, it descends to the Gaya plain and crosses the Granfl 
Trunk Road about two miles from the foot of the Danua pas<». 
Near Itkbori it intersects the Chatra-CIiauparan road with its 
wide and sandy channel, which .still remains nnbndgcd. 

Tbe Lilajan begins its journey north of Simaria in broken 
country and flows throngh a deep and rocky channel until it 
reaches the neighbourhood of Jori. There the hills begin to 
recede and the stream flows sluggiebly over a wide sandy 
bed. From this point to the Gaya herder beyond Ilnnlerganj 
tbe valley resembles on a minor scale that of the Sakrl described 
above. Six miles south of Gaya lowm it unites with tbe 
Mobani to form tbe Phalgu and ultimately discharges into the 

Ganges, 

The rivers of Hazaribagh are alike in that they are fed by 
the surface precipitation of rain water. This is for the ^ost pai 

rromitly discharged by the water-courses, and very hltlo sinKs 

below the surface ; and though springs arc numerous ere i 
no single one which yields a copious supply of wuter. The 

river basins are foi the most paH steep, and Jn" 

and rainfall is succeeded by sudden oo s o * 

At other times a scanty ^iToam trickles over he r.vcr s rocky 

channel or is lost beneath a deep bed of gmcl and san . Nayi 
gatirn is impossible, fisheries valueless and wrigatmn impiactic 
able except on the lower couwes of the Snkn and Lilajan, whoro 
level valleys Lave been formed from the debris of the ravines above. 
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Thcro aro tio latcs or marches in the district. Ariiftcbl 
lahe^ nri* ina»le hy weans of tJains ai rojSv^ the hcatU of %%'ilU*ys for 
irrigating crojx, but they r.re wither nnmirous nor of gn.‘at 

ri*^ 

The following tie? cri] lion of flic flora of (ho Ablrict has 
l>eon contnbuU*<1 by the Jlwercntl S, L. Tliomp'^on, formerly 
Princi|cil of iJt Colunita’s College, ITar.^ritAgb, nlioFC «lniiic!? 
were «!iroc(€il lar^^.cly (o verifying the local rccnrreocc of the 
forme of vegetation rc]>ortcd in Air, llainvbV haolr on the pro* 
vinco of Chota Kfigpnr* 

"The indigenous vegetation of IlazAtihngh is mainly a com- 
bination of tivo di^tlt 1 ct types ccnTspoutling to the dir and 
damp conditions of the district* The first lyivs is somi*xcrophy» 
(le, consisting of trees and filunhs very often slonlcd, and now 
mostly coppiced, and the other is the damp tropical fiom confined 
to the damper tracts and to the winy season. 


" The thorny scrub jungle covering large areas of uplands and 
rapidly taking the place of the true forest is an example of the 
fin&t t\*pc, as is also (he number of dry rock-lonng plants* 
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Khair and five other Acacias, Bair and four other Zizyphtfsf, 
Carissa, Capparis horrida. Mimosa xuhioaulis, Fiacourtia, 
Xiimonia acidissima, Varagueria spmosa and three Bandias, all 
thorny plants, compose this scrub jungle. Odina Ti^odier, 
Anogcissus, latifolia, Nyctanthes arbortristis, the dwarf palm 
Phoenix acauHs, Alangium Lamarcka and Cleistaftthus, the last 
two curiously local, are other common plants of the scrub jungle 
of this serai-serophytic type. 

*■* 

Common plants growing in cracks of the driest rocks are 
Gardenia latifolia and G. turgida, Ficus Amotliana, and F. 
tomentosa, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Euphorbia nivulin, and 
Anisochilus carnosus, tbe last often adapting itself to the dry. 
habitat by developing little more than a ilesby pyramidal cactus* 
like stem. 

considerable number of larger trees occupying a dry habitat 
on the hills and scaips of the plateau are deciduous during at 
least a part of the long dry season, and are a characterislio 
feature of tho district. Some have very thick corky twigs or 
coriaceous or tomentose leaves and thus resist tho desiccating 
influence of the climate. Sterculfa urens, Gochlospermuni 
gossyinum, Odina Wodier are leafless for nearly half the year, 
and others of this kind are Boswellia serrata, Garuga pinnata, 
Ailanthus excelsa, Erythrina suberosa, Butea snperba and 
frondosa, Ougeiuia dalborgioides (stunted), Indigofera arborea 
and Pbyllantlius cmblica, Cnscarla tomentosa and gravcolens 
are very common in dry scrub juugle, tbe latter rather 
conspicuous in tho cold weather because of its leaves turning 
copper- coloured before their fall. 

'' The damp tropical type is represented by a consideiahio 
number of Cucurbitaocae, Apocynaceae, Asclepiads and six vines. 
A large number of Acanthaceao, Ijabiatae, Seropbulariaccae, 
Liliaccac, and Commelinaccae compose the short-lived vegetation 
which grows under the juugle trees. Buhiaceac, Conipositae 
and. liOguniiuosac are very ahoadant during tho rains. Along 
rivers and streams with constant water-supply the follow'ing 
plants arc more or less common 

“ Salix tetrasporma, Diospj'jos, Eugenia Hcyneana, the beautiful 
Bcinwardtui, Ilomonoiariparia^Phyllaathus Lawii, Crmumdefixum> 
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Tnmarix cncoiticp, Balbcr^m volubilis^ Breyma rhamnoulcSj 
ICir(j*inclift roti iilatn. On Iho norlbf^rn anil flam|>er o£ 
l»in« and aloti" ravine# i? the nraal httbifAl of Kydia calycina, 
HolicfcrM I«ora^ thro^ GIodudion«, four riomtnginF. Pterocar- 
ptiii ^^nr)!^^pi»In, Dalbcrgia laiifolin am! lancoolarm^ Combretum 
dccamlruni am! tn‘o Pndcltni'. Generally dislnbutod tbrongbont 
Uic (liRtnct are I 3 ombav tnalaliancnni (!n (ho deeper junglo 
11 pimlly ft! 1110*11 strangled hyZixyplim, Oilnoplm^ Ichnocarpus,c(o.), 
i»ix GrtnviaB, Aeglc inarmclos^ Soymida fohrifnga (u 5 ually only 
n innlilinte^l flump). ?emc<*m|>ns Aiiacanlium, Buchananm 
hiUroHn^ the Kii'^um, Bheodendron glnucnm, llip Mnlmn^ 
Oroxyhini, iudictinij IlolUrrltc-na mitidyfenlericA and IVrightia 
lomcnto«tn. 

*' AUhough o 1 iiio?t all the plania above mentioned arc (roetf or 
fhrub*t it mvctt not b 3 imngitiod that HarArlb.tgh nt^t an 
tibuiidanl and intorciiiitng lierbiC;ou? flora. The graefo.s nnd 
I><^g»tinno-;ao are of conr^e tlio moi»t numcroa#; but in p.\ddy 
fields iiiid damp places in the rains there is the greatest variety of 
he.ai]tifnl and inter/ sting plants. There arc no less than eleven 
Idnddorworts, two of whu‘h have not yet been rejiortcd from this 
province and are very* minute, growing among inoj-s where 
water triohluB over roekji on Parasnath nnd other bilK Two 
sundews, Begonia picta, Bidymoearpus pygmaoa, and lUiynoho- 
glofsum obliquum are very interesting little iloirers in damp and 
shady plac,*p. 

” There i*; a eonsider.ible nunjhcr of clirnhing an 1 St'andent herbs 
nndsbnibsand In (he raiiiB in some damp ravines th« jungle has all 
the apiioaranceof a tropical forest. Banhinia Vahlii, Vcatilago, 
CclastroK, Bntea suj>orbn, Atylosia crassa, Olar scandons, Srrnlax 
macrophylla, Gloriosa snperha, Brycibo, l*or.ina, Ichnocarjms, 
llcmidesmus, Cryptolepis and several yams arc among tho 
commonest oltmbcrs. Cisrampelo?, Cocculns, Tinospora, about 
fourteen gourds, IToHnus, Holostcmma, Afar^dcnia, PerguTaria, 
Brogea, Ccropegia and many Ircguininosne and Convolvnlaceao 
are more or less common in the rains climbing over, bushes and 
trees* The annual screen of cultivated creepers which every 
villager plants round his little garden or courtyard is composed 
of Basclla rubra, DolicLos Lablab^ two or three edible Ipozncas 
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and two or three bright Cuourbitaeeae, and hardly a single 
garden is without the useful and beautiful Mnnga, 

'' The parasitic and epiphytic plants in H.iZarlbagb form an 
interesting part of the TOgetation. A very conspicnoas object 
in the jangle is Loranthas scurrala, which becomes a very 
noticeable object on deciduous trees in the cold season. It is 
often like a large inverted bush banging from trees and is 
especially found on Buteafrondosa^AVoodfordia and Wendlandia. 
Lorantbus longifloruB and globosns are not so common, and 
chiefly live on the sal and mango respectively. The three 
mistletoes are not neatly so common. There are several root 
parasites including the sandalwood, Aloctra Thomsoni, Aeginoiia 
indica and Orobanche indiea are also parasitic on roots, while t\ro 
or three figs are epiphytic when young, Cassytha filiformis 
and Cnsouta reflexa are slender leafless parasites enveloping 
bushes in a net of yellowish threadlike branches. More than half 
the orchids are epiphytic ; the commonest and most showy 
are Saocolabium papillosum, Vanda Boxburgbii and Aerides 
multifloram. 


" It would bo quite impossible to enumerate the various useful, 
fantastic, and superstitious purposes for which plants are employ- 
ed in Hazaribagb. The principal trees used for timber arc 
the sakua or sal (Sborea robusta), paisar (Pteroearpus marsu- 
pinm), tun (Ccdrela toona), the karam (Adiua cordifolia) and 
gamliar (Gmolina arborea). Thekond (Diospyrostomentosa), &m 
(Mangifcra indiea), salt (Bostrellia ' serrata), fisan ‘ (Terminalia 
tomentosa), Artocarpns integrifolia, and several other trees are 


used but yield bad timber. 

"Thejamnn (Eugenia jambolana) and simal (Bombas maU- 
barlcnm) do not rot in water and aro thcreforo jnn(* OEcd for 
‘ Jam/s ’ of ■wells and suob purposes. Dhaanta (Anogeims 
latifolia), pandan (Oogoinia dalbergioidcs), mdlto { 
troemia pa^mora) and dhelha (Alangmm 
only small trees, yield very hard wood and " 

agLlturai implomonfs. For this reason tboy are rap.dly 

^ "Oil is looaily manufactured from the s^ds of following 
trees and cuUivaled planfs Three or four kinds of mnstara, 
linseed (Knam usUatissiumm), (Sesamum ludieum). 
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rargnjft (Giiizolia a^FFinicri), knwnij (Potigninm glabra), bhcrcn- 
da (Jatropba cnrcas) nii(l Ibo castor oU plant llicintis communis, 
ns wdl as from the follovring wild plants bljchva (Scmccarpus 
ftnacardiiim), Cclaslru- paniculata, the nim (Azndiracbfa indica), 
tbo biiFum {ScbUichcni Irijiig:!) and tlio malma (Bassialatifolia). 

** ral varieties of Goftypium bcrbaccum nro cnltivatcd for 
llicir cotton, bui for ordinarj' domestic jmrpcscs the cotton of simal 
{Bombax malabaTlcum) and Coclilo<pcrnnun go‘^S3'i»?um is u^cd. 

"For tanning llic burl: of Zirplins xylopyra and of tbe sal 
is \ifcd, but Terminalia (omento’a and Arjnna arc considered 
bettor. The princiivnl (rcos used for the cnllivation of lac are 
IJntea frondosa ami the hn^nm. Different kinds of gum or re-in 
are ohtaimd for incense and other purjwses from Boswcllifl- 
forrata, Burfera rrafa, the f.'d, Biichanania Inlifolln, •pnisar 
and other Dyes arc o)/lained from Aballolus philip* 

pincnfi<, IVoodfordia fioribnnda, Oroxylnm indicnin, Symplocos 
raceinoca and I/aweonia alba. 

TluTcnre so many plants yielding strong fibres that the travel- 
Jer through (bo jungle and tbe villagers can always obtain a strong 
cord with little trotjblc- ' C/iff ' the commonest fibre u«cd for 
all sorts of rough j nr josos, and sold in the barar, is obtained 
from Baidnnia \-nhlu, an extensive crccp:‘r which is as useful 
to the villager as it is injurhnis to the fercst. Great numbers 
of Malvaceae, TiKaeWf', Stcrculi:Keac and AecIcj iads yield strong 
fibre*. The san hemp (Cmtohria juneca) and Hibiscus canna- 
limis are sometimes cultivated for their fibre, and the two 
jute plants, Corohorus oHtorins and ca j sulans, are opj>arently 
wild but are hcvlT used for their fibre. Alarrdcf.ia tenaeissima. 

m 

IVrgularia pnlltda and Dn’gc.i volubilis are remarkable for tbe 
strength of ibtir fibn? hut .ire not ven* common. 

A cc-nsideniblc number of plants are used to mloxicate fish, e.g. 
Ilandia dunictorum, Clojst.ijiihn? collinns, Afillctia auriculata 
and Polygonum glabmm. A large number of plants are of tntal 
USD in times of famine and are continually used Lv the verv 
poor. The commonest are seve ml Bauhinias, Ani idesm-a diandnim 
and many wild .and cultivated / mnranf.ice.irand Cbcnop£)diace.*ie, 
Tbe plants used for mcdieinal and sufcrtiitioc? purposes are ioo 
many to mentien, Tbo bcl, nim, Ticospora cerdifolia, akon, 
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Holarrhcna anHdyscnterica, anant-mul and a great mimber of 
others are of the greatest utility, while eomo Lave only an ■ 
imaftinary value. Helicicrcs Isora is, for example, considered 
a cure for colic because its twisted carpels are supposed to 
resemble the intestines, and Vallaris Ileynei when suspended 
from the roof of a certain day in June is believed to beep away 
snakes throughout the rains, probably because of its snaky 
stems. The nitn is used in exorcising, those who arc supposed to 
be possessed of devils, and the extraordinary herb called agni 
kbair (Lepidagatbis Hamiltoniana) is used in ibe capture of evil 
spirits. 

A vriy large number of trees and shrubs have been introduced 
and grow well in Hazaribagb and many arc half wild. The 
folio wjng trees are planted commonly along roads and in com- 
pounds : — ^pipal, banian, tun, nim, am, amra, karanj, teak, sissu, 
gold mobar, tamarind babul, siris, Eucalyptus, Millingtoniabortcn- 
sis, Casuarina equisitefolia, Grevillea robusta and Ptcrospeimum 
acrifoUum. Ycry occasionally planted may be found Polyaltbia 
loiigifolia and Saraca indica, both called asoka, Erytbrixia suberosa 
and indica, kndam, nagesar, Guaznma tomentosa, ' Eleocarpus 
serratus, Sapindus ti'ifoliatus. Acacia suma, Caesalpinia coriaria, 
Cassia fistula and siamea and Adenantbera pavonina. 

. 

Fruit trees cultivated in gardens and sometimes running wild 
arc the am, guava, Hcbi and a'shpbal, pear and peach, loquat, 
pomegranate, gul.abjaroun, saripha and bulIock^s hccart, papita, 
plantain, three or four Citru.';, bcl, p balsa, inulben*y, Mimusops 
clengl and bcxandia. 

''The following flowering shrubs are found commonly in gar- 
dens ^Jicbclin Cbampaca and Artabotrys cdoratisPima, both 
called ebampa, oleander, Plumeria aculifolia and various varieties 
uf Jastninum sambac, Lagerstroemia fios-reginao, myrtles, 
Ixora coccinea, Caesalpinia pulcbcrrima, Euphorbia ptilcberrima 
and several showy Hibiscus, Tecoma Stans, Adbatoda, "Vasita, 
Jlougainvilloa glabra, Vinca rosea and J.atropba ninllinda. Tlie 
following very fine creepers have established themselves near 
houses Thuubergia grandiflora, Clitoria tornatca, Ecaunionlia 
grandiflota, Antigonmn Je2>topus, H ijitage IMndahlota and Porana 
paniculata. The opium poppy is no longer cultivated, bnt is 
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f till ccjn^ionMIy ; ATgMn*inf inexicAna Iiae L<s*omc nlmn* 
<lnnt in v.'Aft<f p!ac* j n«fl tli*' pnlty lilUc Ivvolvnliis nummnlarftis 
i*' cnrlou^^ly cki»| in^ into tho diVlnct along *lh*? Grand Tnink 
lloftd. 

** Pani<!nr,lli liill dr<'^rvt»« rj^cial ramtion be c wo of it 4 great 
lnt*in:oal inten**-!. Ik*Ing tie higlK-ft |>o:ik in tbo province, and 
♦*1! noCi-Dlly ^vcll ef»vfr4^l with virgin fun'* t, it a large 

numl>cr of plnnlft not found cl<(?whcr4‘ in Hni^nribrigli. Sir 

1)» l!ot)l:er tvho vi«tcd tlielullinlStS noted that the mountain 
top * j>rc^'*nl« n nuxtnre of the phintfi of a damp hot, a dry hut 
niid of a temperate climate in fairly hnlancod pTo|K>rtious *. Cle- 
matis nutans, and C. goiireana,TliAlictr«m jnvanifimi, llcrl»eri8 
aAiaticat Iloya tx’ndulaj Cynanchumrallialata, Osb,*t]:ia truncata, 
Duma^ia villora, Pyg»'um liUMdum,Kalamhoelict''fophylla, Huhia 
cordifolia and thu liMiitiful Geranium ocelialum arc wry interest- 
ing pl.in'e confined to tie tuinmit of the mountain and forming 
a little lltmalnyan A <ra in tin middle of the pinin'^. Oiher 
plants found on!^* nn PaWjuif.tit tn this dhiricl arc Naravclia 
r^ 3 *l:inica, Steraulia colorata, Hiiola'iia qiiinque locularls, llndvlia 
inontann, Antidesma lluniu'^, lit-chona jiv.tnici, GU’co^mis 
ivntaph\*na, >[tirraya exotica, Cipalcfsa fruticosa, IMueuna 
imhricata, ICrj^thnim resupinota, llo-^rhaavia scabr^dli, Linoeieni 
intcrinedb, Sferw'sivimm n chclonoidts, Pheiranthns temifoHus, 
Sinilax Uoxburghiaiia, Disponim pullura, Pho-jnix rolm^ta, 
Dr3*marii cjrdata, Santalixm album, Vitis laiice'ihrla. Coleus 
barbatus, G 3 :mncina tingene, PoKgonum alatum, Sophora Bakert, 
Suiithta eiliali and Desinodiuni jHiIycarpum Yar. tnchocnalon. 

*’'A considerable number of grasses and Cypcraceae are confined 
to IVirnsnuth in this district, c*g., Carex stramentUia, K^dlinga 
cylindrica, Pniiieutn plicatum, Pollinia ciimta^ Ponuis^tuai 
pcdiccllatuin, Arthraxon I'liiccolatns, Gamotia stricta^ £ragrostis 
nardoides, Tripogon capiibius and Dcndrocalamus sericcus. 

Several Ferns and other Cryptogams are peculiar to Parasnatb 
such as Davallia pnlchra, ^Ispleninm farasaathen'^is. A, dn'pa- 
nophyllutu, K^eprodium eronatum nw'! UphlogJossuTi rolicuhiiuzn* 
lor orchids both terrestrial and ejupuyiic Pnrnsnfiih is unpa- 
ralleled in Haznribagh. Microstylis congest,!,, Dcadrobium 
b;cauicrAtau)^ and Xfabenaria Xianrix aro examples of xnany 
orchids wUch hape not^boen foozid elsewhere tn the district. 
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** Unfortunately no report on the Hazaribfigh flora can omit the 
most striking fact about it^ i.e.^ its rapid disappearance. Tho 
forest is being most tastefully destroyed, and with it a great 
number of plants of great botanical and economical interest arc 
becoming extinct. Mutilated stumps are all that remains of 
many valuable trees like Uillenia aurea, Sterculia villosa, kusum, 
paisar, Dalbergia latifolia, Soymida febrifuga and Ailantbus 
excelsa^ where even ten years ago there was considerable jungle, 
’Whether one considers the disastrous eftcct on the cultivated 
fields lying below the ruined jungle, or the loss to the villagers 
of their invaluable forest produce, or merely the botanical loss, 
this is by far the most important fact about ibc vegetation of 
Hazfiribagh/^ 

O 

This destruction of forests has Been in progress for a very 
long time. In the report of the Geological Survey of 184-8'‘9 
there is a note on the more important timber treeSj of which the 
sal (Sborca robusta) was then, as now, by far the most valuable. 
Young trees were in such general demand for house-building 
and agriculture that they were rarely allowed to grow beyond 
the size required for such purposes, especially as the only 
oarpenter^s tool then in use was the axe. The practice was 
to encourage only the growth of saplings, and the absence of big 
trees was very marked. In 1873 Ur. Scblzob, the CouBermtor 
of Forests, came to the same conclusions as a result of a profes- 
sional inspection of the south-west of the district, and at the 
present day it is very rare to find a sal tree of large ,size except 
in sacred groves. Elsewhere the repeated cutting to which tho 
saplings have been subjected has exhausted the vitality of the 
Itee, and sal is now extinct over large areas. In the north o£ 
Earnkar basin there are extensive tracts where all jungle has 
entirely disappeared, and elsewhere, as in the plains of tho 
Sakri and Lilajan, wide stretches are found which contain 
nothing hut thorny shrubs. These results have been brought 
about not only by the actual cutting of the trees, but also by unres- 
tricted grazing, and by the pernicious practice of setting lire 
to tho jungle in March, with the object of improving the 
growth of grass. In these fires the weaker saplings and practi- 
cally all the seedlings perish. There is also a mischievous 
*3rattico of cnlting the sal saplings for the purpose of fencing tho 
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nn oljjcycl winch wouM 1^ cqnnlly v^aWt wUh 

liltlc more tronhlc, hv thcuf^ of Uiomy thrtjbw. StUt^ 5n ppUcof 
txW (ho d^Hrticdvc forcrt* nt work, l!n*ro n?:na5n cxtctiPtve nrcfts 
tjovrml with TIjc ritJe5 of the pUtcaiift arc natunlly 

unfit for ctiKivationi ami are c'>mparativo!7 inaoc*c^*j!tibL' ; and 
(he hilif* which afe r^alteml nhout (he district for tho nio*fl j*art 
retain a coverin" of junjjlc. Keccnlly then* ha? I'oea exUnsIvo 
felling hy the proprietor of StrAmpur in thf' Giridih ralxli vision, 
where the entire cont/^nts of whole jinigle^ have hij^n complcleljr 
removed, hy the proprietor of DhanwAr round llharkalla, and 
nj»nin hy tenure-holdm in the neighhoarhood of Biflhungarh. 
%Yhcn the clfArmco of jungle is not neconipanicd hy tho intro- 
duction of ciitiivation an tmnicdiAte tcbuU if the cutting up of 
the count t)' hy deep ravincA, and the ntTected tract is tendered 
permanently unfit for agricuKuro. Rain water which would 
Imve graiually pcrctdatod through w*ooded uoil i*? carried oft on 
the fiurfarc with great rapidity and floods in the river? arc 
nggravAled, Tho problem of consi'rring the forests with duo 
consideration for existing customary righta and for the normal 
ngricuUuml development of the country has been under consi- 
deration for some years ; but up till now no adequate solution 
has t>een found. 

In the appearance of the ty|ucal forest there is liille 
(race of tropical luxuriance, and the general effect is dull 
and uninteresting. lu March tho hill sides of the lower 
plateau arc yellow with the great flowers of the golgol 
(Cochlospermum Go?syjiium). Afore rare arc Uic Butca superba, 
with its oratige-red flowers, and the yellow dusters of 
the Indian laburnum, or amaltas (Cassia fistuLiJ* On the onfc- 
phirts of (be j tingle the gregarious parAs trees (Butea fiundosa) 
luftho a striking dtow with their nnl flowers in March and April, 
and servo ns pasturage for the lac insects# The nsan (Terming 
alia tomeutosa) which is sometimes pollarded to feed silkworms, 
is loss ootiuuon* The kusum (Schleichcra trijuga) is beautiful 
iu April when i(fi new leaves and twigs emerge a deep claret 
colour. Its seeds yield oil, and the lac which it produces is of 
the hept quality. Tho kend too (Diospyros mclanoxylon) is 
often found on tho waste lands : its hard black heart, is a valu- 
able wood. The main function of the karam (Adina corJifolia) 
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is io provide a karam branch at the festival which bears its 
name in the month of October* The bar (Fious beng^lensis) ^ 
spreads by means of aerial roots and sometimes attains a great 
size ; when its round red fig is ripe flocks of crows, pigeons and 
mainas crowd to its hianches, and foxes and jackals* at night 
eat what has fallen to the gronnd. The *pipal (Fiens Tcligiosa) 
is a favourite with green pigeons and other birds^ who carry 
its fruit away to their perches ; and the seeds, faliing into the 
crevices of masonry buildings or the bark of trees speedily bring 
thsm to decay. Another fig, the dnmar (Ficus glomcrata) 
is conspicuous by its fi-uit, which ripens at all times of the year 
and grou's out of the trunk and larger limbs. It is not ustrd 
much for human food^ but is an important part of the diet 
of birds and beasts. 

Whatever other trees may he destroyed with the forest, the 
mahua (Bassia latifolia) is jealously preserved. Its dried 
flowers are valuable not^ only as a food, but also for making 
mahna spirit, the chief intoxicating drink of the district ; and 
the seeds when dried are pressed for oil. On the success of the 
mnhua crop depends the comfort, during some months of tho 
year, of a large part of the people. T!ie simal (Bombax mala- 
barlcum) is also usually spared. Its large ficsby flowers of 
dark red announce tbe end of the cold season ; and from its large 
green pods a fine silky cotton is obtained, which is exported 
under the name of kapok. Its light white wood is suitable for 
packing cases, and tbo tree is becoming scarce. Like mabua it is 
for some unknown scruple never grown from seed. Tho mango 
(Mangiferaindica) apparently grows wild in the jungles, where 
its fruit has a scanty stringy envelope tasting of turpentine, 
and a comparatively large stone. Outside tbo jungles it is 
planted largely along the roads, and more rarely in groves. 
Garden mangoes, carefully cultivated, and bearing really good 
fruit, are quite uncommon. Near the village sites are found 
tho jamun (Eugenia jnmbolana) whose purple fruits ripen in 
the early rains ; tho bait (Zizypbus Jnjuba) which yields a 
poor plum, but often grows a crop of lac; the bel (Aeglo 
marmclo?) and imli (Tamarindus Indica] of which the fruits 
arc medicinally, but not othenrise, attractive; and themneh- 
prlied kathal or jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifoHa) whoso 
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darli-gTeen glorsr foliage aliows Iilack from tlic diikinoc. 
Hound the borderPoE the courlyardff, wbicb ate fenced xn(b 
bi'an pnlce> 5fi plaulod tbe munga (Mcringa -pterygoppenna) 
wliOw'o Icavcis, flowers and fnnt arc all eaten. The nim (Azadi- 
mebta indica) ylclda a medicinal oil from its scedp^ and the 
bean of the haranj (Pongamia glabra) an edible oil. Timljcr 
trees growing in Ibo open arc the lun (Ccdrcla loona), airis 
(i)aUitrgm Kiiccolnria) and sisa (D.ilbergia Sipsoo). ThclTir 
(BoTa«PUB flabcltlformis) and khnjttr (I’hoenix pylvoptris) arc 
tapjKd for their FUgary pnp, which is fermonted fo produce tari, 
a beverage wilb slightly iniostcafing powers. The former 
IK rare except in tbo valleya of tbo Sahri and Lilajan. 
The tapping is usually in the cold weather and the round pot 
into which the rap falls from the incision are very allraclivo to 
Iwnrs, HamlKWs grow wild in the hiils, csixfdally round the 
LUfijnn, down %vho?o stream they ore lloated in large quontiiioB 
to the plains : they aro however too Ftnall nud heavy for 
ordinary scaffolding. Bamboos are also cultivated, hut some- 
what pparingly. Of (he other grasses eahni is found in ilio 
jungles, hut tlie quantity is comrarativcly vmall. There are also 
other fruits, flowers, leaves and roots, ctliblc or medicinal, which 
in the aggregate conlrilute largely to the comfort of the poorer 
classes, more cspt*ewlly in (be juogic areas, when ordinary 
foods are scarce j and the use of various herbs and grasses os 
isnnivereal. The virlue^ of many of the medical rezncdics are, 
a? has been indicated in ^fr. Tliotnpson^s note, frequently 
iissumcd merely on the basis of some supposed phjrical resem- 
bhmee. 

Birect protection of Iho forests by Government agency has 
so far been oohnned to two areas, of which the Kodamia Forest 
is the larger. An area of 1P,720 acres was originally demar- 
cated in 1S70, and gazetted as reserved forest in 1830, and 
tbieo years later a contiguous aroA of 10,047 acres was added 
lying to the west. In the survey of JODI the total area was 
criculatcd afresh as 2S,0G0 acres. In addition there is a fringe 
of proUct^ forest of 7,300 acres. When the reserved forest was 
Hkon up it consisted of little more than scrub wilb 

large blocks of bare waste interspersed ; and it has repaired 
careful presemtioa and improvement for over SO years to bring 
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it to iho wol'kablo stage. It is expected in time to become & 
valuable source of supply of pit props and small building timber. 
The forest contains valuible mines of mica^ which yield a ' 
good income to Obvernment. The financial results in ^ 
191i'I2 were an income of Bs. 29,154 from mica ao J Bs. 5,825 
from other sources j and a total expenditure of Bs. 6,765. In 
1915*16 the corresponding figures were Bs. 29,862, JRs. 5,106 
and Bs. 5,936. These figures reveal the necessity of patience, 
and the ineritableness of temporary financial loss, in restoring 
a typical area of reserved sal jungle. 

The Khurchnta block, which consists of 6,6 S 5 acres of 
reserved forest and 13,680 acres of protected forest, is situated 
in the north of Bengabad police-station, and was brought under 
control In 1893. The revenues of 1011*12 and 1915-16 were 
Bs. 1,609 and Bs. 657 and expenditure Bs. 1,627 and Bs. 1,569, 
respectively ; but in the last 12 years as a whole there has been 
a surplus of income over expenditure amounting to about 
Bs. 5,0d0. These figures, like those of Kodarma, indicate that 
the regeneration of forests in Chota Nagpnr isj at least in its 
earlier stages, far from lucrative. 

There has been no zoological survey of this district, and very 
little has been recorded with special reference to nazaribagb. It 
is however probiblo tbat tbo wild animals to be found there aie 
practically the same as those in the rest of Chota l^agpur. There 
is no reason to believe tbat tigers are specially numerous, in spite 
of the large number of victims with which they have a^cently 
been credited. In a year not more than five or six tiger skins 
are brought to the Courts for the customary reward of Bs. 25, 
and the number killed by Buropcan sportsmen is quite small. 

It is probable that owing to accidental circumstances tigers take 
.to man-killing more freely in this district than elsewhere, and 
some have been credited with an extraordinary number of victims. 
They still bannt the Kodarma forest, and are permanent resi- 
dents of the bills near Bdnio, 'north of the headquaitcrs station. 

In Khesmi and Doranda, Satgawan and Partappur there appear 
to be families ordinarily in residence* The great difficulty in 
meeting with thorn is the enormous extent of continuous cover 
over which they may wander free from observation, and the 
absence of favourite resorts. Jtis not safe after a kill in any 
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]nrlkular plicc to assume Ibai the aninnl will be anrurbcrc in 
llie Rime lorality immediately afterwards. Looj»ards arc much 
more common, and fre^jneDlly visit the town of llazTiribagb, 
Each year they bill brgii numbers of cattle, but they 
rarely nitnclc human bcin^ imle^B provohed. Jlcari arc jiot 
numeruUR except in the f onth and WAt, whence f kins arc often 
btiuighl in. Tlu'y belong to the ordinary rIoUi variety. Ily- 
nena«» an* fairly mimerouR in the neighbourhood of the hcad- 
ijunrlcrB flat ion, whither th*'y arc attracted by the bodies of the 
dead cattle at the Jain pinjrapolo near Scotngarha Hill. Wolves 
for about four yean* from 1010 to 101 }■ killed a large number of 
human heingn mar Chaupi’ran j but a fpccial reward of Ur. fiO 
h'd to the hunting out of the cubs, and the evil has now ccae -d. 
Tliey are found over the whole of the district and take consider- 
able toll of goats. Jackals and foxes r.rj comrnen, as there is 
nhundant food over the greater part of the district in the form 
of feathcrcil game and u ild fnutR, Tigs arc numerous in the 
west and fOuth,and the great damage which they cause to the 
crops is usually ]»ut fonvard ns the reason for applications ft r 
gun licenses received from that p.trt of tho district. Hares arc 
common, except in tracts occupioil by the SantfilF,nho?cmcthoils 
of hunting quickly exterminate all game save snipe. Of drer 
t.lmhar are still found, more especially in Giiwf.n and P.irt;ihpur. 
Spotted devr, hog deer, fovir-horacd deer and nivinc deeraro met 
with, but arc not plontiftil. Xilgai arc found in PartSbpur, 

The smtisiics relating to deaths caused by wild animaL arc ns 
follows 

XvMur.n or iil*u\s* uriKcs kilixp. 
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The lai^f number of the deaths caused by tigers in 1915 
■was duo to a single animal near JKatkamsanri, for whom a 
special reward has been offered. 'The great increase in the 
rewards distributed was duo to the special rate of Rs. 50 paid 
for 'wolves until the end of March 1915. 

Precise information about the birds of this district is almost 
completely wanting, and the following paragraph is necessarily 
restricted to a mere impression of its sporting resources. Pea- 
fo-wl are fairly numerous in suitable localities, and jungle fowl 
ofo wide-spread. The grey partridge is common all over the 
district, but the black species is condned to the more wooded 
parts, as also is the muck less numerous spur-fowl. Field quail 
may be found in spring in theradt crops of the west, and bush 
quail arc common. Snipe, though not present in largo numbers, 
arc wide-spread in the cold weather. Green pigeons arc com- 
mon, and golden-plover are sometimes found. A small species 
of sand-grouse is cocasionally met with in the north. The great 
drawback to shooting in the district is the fact that the game 
is rarely to be found concentrt,icd, and very large bags are 
seldom ebtamed. Geese and duck are comparatively very rare, 
as the rivers are tco small to be safe resorts, and there arc few 
artificial sheets of water of any size. 

This same want of large permanent bodies of water neces- 
sarily results in the absence of fisheries of serious valuci Most 
of the larger tanks contain fish, which are howeyer liable 
to total destruction in the not unusual event of complete 
de-walcring, after which the tanks are rc-stoeked with fry. 
There has so far been no detailed scientific examination of the 
rivers and dandiSj but it is Ecarcely likely that when made it 
will reveal anything of commercial importance. 

Regarding reptiles it is at present safe to say little more than 
the fact that the reported human deaths from snake-bite were 92 
in 1901, 126 in 1911, and in the four following years an 
uverage of 120. 

The climate of the Hazaribagh plateau is much the same as 

that of Banchi, differing from the other neighbouring districts 
not only in its lower average temparatfire, but also in the com- 
parative dryness of the air in the rainy season. After the break 
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of UtQ rains }n Jiir.oilic fitri Uin^ txiontbs fire uruallj' qtxHo 
piriir.'iiitj find hjr tlin tniildleof ^ipt<!ml)cr the xnommg^ nlteady 
promise the cold weather* In contrail with Itiliar OetoWr 
is n delii;htful monlhr 3>om Kovcmlv'r to the iniddlo of Tch- 
niar);* the only dra whack is the occasional excesrivo cold which 
follows on rain. If tlicro ie n fjood fall of lain in Fchroary 
it remain*! cool (ill the middle of Match. From April to the 
tains the daj- temperature^ though high, it* always below that 
of the in*ighl>ot:ring dii?tiict«, and it is rare for the nights to 
be oppressive. The prevailing winds, are, in the rains from tho 
fonth-wcfil, in the ci»!d weather from the west, and in the hot 
weather from the norlh-we^t, 

Since the Inrt thre** yenrs the regi^traiion of temperature has T«spef**t:re# 
been diVconlinucd hy the MctcMfological Department. Ilotighly 
it may I»o paid that the day lcm|>crAtare in mo-t ytors does not 
rin^ heyond 107® rah., and that it docp not fall below dO® r.ah. 

The nvrmgo day tcm^ieniluro for the whole year is nhont /S’* 

Full. The mean humidity is nlout 51, compared w*ith #5 in 
Calcutta. 


The nvorago monthly rainfall <f the distnei was computed 
«s follows up to imd including 3 OH .* — . 


•IftTitiftTy 

Vohru ary 

March 

Ayril 

Mar 

Jcce 

July 

Aupt«i 

S<fter.iK*r 

October 

Nowmber 

Dfopsal’or 




Troche* 

•a* 

*«» 

0-73 

»•* 

p»p 

1*32 


pf • 

cr£»j 

PS* 

ppp 

O'il 

«PP 

• «p 

F7D 

*•* 


SOI 

PPP 


1^77 

•po 

•PI 

12 $0 

•«a 

«*p 

8-75 

ppp 

•PI 

£•63 

*«« 


020 

* # 


0*18 


60^53 


There ate thirteen measuring stations, hut owing to defects 
in the records the fi<:ure5 f^r eight only are of value* 'Whilst 
these do not disclose any gr«.afc inequality in the distiibu- 
lion, it is commonly understood tbal GoU Trith eastern Kamgatli 
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has (1)0 sleadi'egt rainfall, and Chanpriran, northern DlninwaramS 
Kbaragtiiha the least regular. The distribution of the rains in thtf 
year is a mneb more important factor than the total amount 
precipitated. Continuous rainfall in the end of June and July 
eouplod ■with absence of sunshine is injurious to the maizo and 
other autumn {hha^ai) crops, though it does not prejudice the far 
more important rice crop. Heavy rain in July is needed for tho 
transplantation of rice and marttaj though it can he postponed 
as regards the former crop till the middle of August without 
serious loss ; hut none uf the crops already in the ground in July 
can hear a long drought in that month. The rains should 
continue at short intervals and in- fairly heavy qnantitics till the 
middle of Sopteraber, when slightly longer breiihs aro desirable for 
the harvesting of the earlier IJtaHai crops. But it is most impor- 
tant that there should be a good fall in the fii-st week of Ottoher, 
(o fill the ears of the early rice, and to give a final supply of 
water to the lower terraces in which aro planted the late maturing 
varieties. It is on this rain that the fortunes of tho raiyat^s 
year depend ; for without it oven tho lowest lands will dis- 
appoint, and higher terraces- will yield little or nothing. Owing 
to the great importance of the mahm crop it is very necessary 
that there should he no rain whilst the bnds aro maturing 
from about the middle of March, or earlier, to tho middle of 
April, during which period untimely showers may arrest or 
prevent tho formation of the flowers. 

The heaviest recorded rainfall in any one year was in 39H', 
when tho Hazaribagh station recorded 75*24' inches, of which 
30*49 inches fell Ijctwecn the 5th and 25tb June, including 9*81 
iichcsonlho 24th, The lowest rainfall recorded w^as 40 58 
inches in 1915. 
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GEOLOGY AKO MINERALS* 

rott*'‘\\nitr Lrv'f a-’rotint of 1»as 

hy Dr. I<. I/. Fcrmor, S?m«i-iijlcn*Jcnt of 
isnrwv of li.dia 

IlTO.itlly t!to p!olopca1 formafinrif fonni] iti llie 

! ! AZiinltfigh tli-trlol ittny L*: gio^ivU intA ta‘o t.l«»-f ; 

(H AroI»n'*nu, compri**i»pf a vari*ity of 

ftmi pranilo^, aw*! l*y fur tho ^^rtMlor pr^rtif n 

'of oiwl (5) (lio Goiwlwaua Syfi<otti, in lli** ft-rm cif 

i* 0 VL*n four of \v!itcl* — wanu ly, IJokfTo, Krtintiarli, n«^ 

Xortli uwtl Sotsth Karanpwru— occupy a portion of tlio Dumo^ar 
river v.il!ey lyin*t to tho foutli of (be* Harr»rib5f»li jtHtoaw, 
wliilift one— tlio RuuH Cliojk> field— Kci? on the pLilcau 
(lie two towaiwiwfj fields — nix iilili and Itkbori— being^ .siltiab'tl 
on tlie lower plat«'nx*. coalfield* or jwtcliejs of 

Ciontluwna rcK-Iu^ arc awrroundecl on nil rides by cryttuHinc 
nvks of ArnljneiJi age ani o\v»> (heir prc?ervaljoii in the »nain to 
n forics of bonndary fauItF hy which (itey have* been Kt down 
hito (he Arcliucan fowudntions. There is no duuhf that formerly 
tho^«' GundwAim rocks occuph^l a nuich lnrg*r area, nod it stems 
prebuhle that the four ^v'^uthern caulficld® were once nnilcd. 

Ti>o Archaean forraaftoni: of (his district have not vet been 

m 

s«n*oyed or stwdiwl in detail. But such information as we have 
shows that in general the Ardincan rocks of thLs district are 
similar to those of any ordinary Archaean area* The old 
felsj^athio gneisses, with the composition of typical igneous 
rocks, are nFSoeiated with sebtstoso forms, and maj* he the 
results of intermingling of ancient sediments with igneous 
rnnlter. Among these ore intrusive masses of granite, which 
under pressure have assumed a gnoissose structure, and on 
account of the way in which they stand up as small hills of 


Ctrtt^rA* 

RCiV'ih!. 


Areba^ 
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lonndcd Hummocks Have sometimes been referred to as tHe ' dome 
(rneis'i \ They rise up in the midst of bands of scHistSj which 
are cut in all directions by veins of acid pegmatite. These 
pegmatites in the northern portion of the district often 
cairy valoable supplies of mica, and the belt of mica mines 
stretching from southern GayS through northern Hazaxl- 
bagh as far as Jhajha (Nawadih) in the hlonghyr district 
is one of the most valuable mica fields in the world.* In 
addition to the muscovite mica obtained from these mines 
several other minerals of interest liave- been found ; namely, 
apatite, especially near Kodarmaj leucopyrite, near Dabaur, 
south of Gawau, and near Bhab j and transparent green tour- 
maline, somciimes suitable for optical uses, near Manimundar, 
where it is associated with the blue variety, indicolite, and with 
lepidolite. If there were any market for a porcelain industry 
an abundance of felspar now rejected would be available in any 
part of the mica belt. 

Amongst the schistose rocks crystalline, dolomiiio limestones 
occur near Gawfin and at Phelua, where also small fragments of 
noble serpentine were found associated with the dolomite. 
Garnets arc common throughout the district and some of those 
in the coarse, flahy biotite schist have the correct colour, but arc 
rarely clear enough, for the manufacture of cheap jewellery. 

Some of the gneissic rocl^ are more correctly designated 
granuliies, and amongst these granulites must he mentioned an 
intrusive cassiterite-grauulitet containing a large proportion of 
cassiterate or tinstone, and found hitherto at two localities, 
namely, Chappatfind and Naranga, at the latter of which locali- 
ties an attempt has been made to mine the tin-baring rock. 

In the seven patches of Lower Gondwana rocks comprising 
'Qcmfiniaa. coalfields already enumerated the following subdivisions of 

this system have been recognized ; — 

Tnlchcr Series !•« 

Pamoanr Series' 

•r 

TaQcllCt 

• T. II. HoUjina, "TIjo Mica Deposits of India”, Memoirs, GcoL Sarr. Ind., 
XXX1V» pagp® 41-63 (1902). 

t L. I^. Fermor, Bccords, Geol. Snrr. Ind-, SXXIII, page 233 ( 1006 )i'XLir., 

page W (m2). 


fTaIcber. 

' \ Knrlarbnti. 
rBaralcar. 

< Ironstone sliale. 
(.Daniganj. 

C Lower PSocTict. 
(.Upper Pfinchet. 
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It is not ccrtaiDj hovrcvcr, that some of the rochs TOgarded as 
irppcr Putichet may not be the equivalent of rochs regarded as 
Upper Gondn'fttta in other parts of India, for example the Upper 
Pfinchel of Lngn II ill in the Bokuro conlHcld. 

A gcncTal nccotint of the characters of the GondivAna system 
will be foand in the Muntial of the Geology of India^ and vre 
may proceed at once to give an account of the separate coalGclds, 
which will bo Itcaled in the folloning order^ 

(1) poVbro. (3) NftTtli &n<3 ScutU Kftratiptira. 

(2) liiff'parti. (ii) 

(C) ItVl: tl 


(An Account of the Girtdth field is omilte.1 here.] 

Bohfiro.— The Bokftro coalfield lies some two or three miles 
west of the termination of the Jliaria field. Its gTcaici.t length 
in in an in<t and west direction and is about dO miles; its 
maximum hrondth from north to south does not exceed GJ miles* 
The total area is 220 rquaro mites. 

The rocks represented range from Tulchcrs to Upper PAnchet 
and nro much disturbed hy faulting, high dips being the role 
r.ithcr than the exception. AUhough coaWcams are found in 
the ItAniganj beds, yet the whole of the workable coal occurs in 
the Bntakar?, In the opinion of Mr. Ilnglupt who mapjicd 
the area in 160C the coal cannot bo compared in ite general 
quality with Ibat obtained from the Jharia coalfield. The 
mimWr of coabfcam® is very large and some of them am enor- 
mously thick. In many place they bw been much damaged 
by intnibiou:^ of trap. The most productive portion of the field 
lie** bctwtvn the KonAr river and the cadern boundair, Amon«* 
FCYcml thick reams in thi-? latter urea, one measuring 8S feet in 
thicknfs<« (the KargKli p.,'.ain) stands j re-eminent. In the same 
locality the dipc xAty from 5^ to in=» .nnd the ground is, therefore, 
much more favourable for working than in other parts of the field! 


Mr. Hughes mentions that 1,;.00 million ions is the probable 
amount of a\'ailable fuel which the field can yield. During the 
past few j*carfi considcmblc alt'''ntion bas been givin to the pro* 
spccting of this coalfield. The rights to work this coalfield have 
been f-vnred by a c:impany knoivn as the HoHto and Hamgarh, 


ar,v. U, i:. S.s»rK*a ; Herr:**, Gf^I. Ftrrr. lei , XU., Part L - ^ 
t ittsi-irr, Gee., Vl^ fS (ISC*}. 
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whicli has come to an. arrangement with the Bcngal- 
Nagpnrand the East Indian Eailway Companies by which an ex* 
tension has been constructed as £ar as Beimo. In return for their 
enterprise in constructing this extension these two railivay 
companies arc to receive a certain proportion of the blocks demar- 
cated in this coalfield. Up to the present two blocks have been 
marked out, of wbicb the above railway companies have obtained 
one/wbich is now producing coal, whilst the other hloof has 
been sold by the coal company to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway Company, who are laying out a second colliery. ' In 
each case the Kargali scam is the object of exploitation, and 
bitberto no other seams approximating to lirst-class quality have 
been located. Prospecting operations are now being prosecuted 
to the west of the Konar river, and future extensions of the 
railway depend upon the results of those opemtions. 

Ramgai’li.*— This coalfield lie? along the valley of the Dumodar 
river, some 5 miles to the south of the Bokaro coalfield. Its area 
is about 40 square miles* The rocks exposed have a total thick- 
ness of more than 5,600 feet and consist of Bumodars and 
Talchcrs. The rocks of tho Barakai* stage contain a large 
number of thick coal-seams, of which some are of fair quality, but 
much disturbed ; on the cast where low dips prevail the coal is 
very inferior, 

Ballt estimated that about five million tons of coal arc avail- 
able, but did not think it probable that the coalfield would ever 
he worked to any great extent. Small quantities of coal have 
been worked by local residents and carried to Eanobi and 
llazuribrigh for sale. 

North and South ICaranpura. — These extensive coalfields 
occupy the head of the Uamodar valley and lie at the base of 
Ihc sonthem scarp of the Hnzaribngh table-land, from one to 
four miles west of the Bokaro nnd Eamgarb coalfields. Their' 
respective areas arc 472 and 72 sq. miles. Although separated 
from one another by a strip of their common gneissic floor, from 
one and half to three miles in wddth, for all intents and purposes 
they form one field. 

The rock groups represented within the area are the same as 
those which occupy tho easterly fields of the Dnmodar valley, i.e,, 

* Ball ; Memoirs, Gcol. Surv, Ind., VI, page 109 (1607), 

f Manual, Yol. Ill, pigo SJL (18S1). 
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Pilndiet?, I3:imoJ!ars and Ttilclicr?. The structure of the field is 
that ot a c^mpamlivC'ly shallow and FOniswhnt oval basing or 
broad cyncliaal trough, with a general dip inwards of tlic strata 
from all imts of the }>criphcrj towards the centre ; but it is not 
exempt from local undulations, l^xccpt for the well-defined 
fault on the south of the fields, dislocations of the ftrala are few 
nnd utiiinxiort'iiit. There Ls an extraordinary' absence of trappean 
intrusion and with the exception of two in the southern field 
tho dykes which arc scon are not Iraceahlo for any distance. 
There is a number of thick coal seams but they are much less 
iiumcrous than in the eastern fields. Mr. Hughes,'* who mapped 
the area ill detail in 1S07-S, estimated that in the norihem 
field, presuming an average thiekiiCiS of 35 feet of coal to occur 
over an area of only f 50 sq. miles, there is a total quantity of 
S,7 d 0 million tons of C3al. Tii the southern field lie assumed aii 
average thickness of 50 feet of coal over an area of ’only 
15 sq. miles, and a total quantity of 75 million tons of c'inl. ^Ir. 
Hughes points out that these estimtlcs arc extremely coiiser\'a- 
tivc ones. Mucli of the coal is of excellent quality ; (he follow- 
ing afsay is a fair nica?uro of the quality of tho bettor seams 
Volntile mailer ... ... ... 27'OJ 

Kited carbon «•« v*« ••• Cl’oO 

Adi ••• ... 8*50 

The position of the coalfields between the elevated tuble-Iunds 
of Ilazaribriffli nnd ItAnclii renders tliern romewhat dilHeuIt of 
nccers. Tu lime to come, however, the continuation of the 
llcrmo-^rahuda branch to Halloiiganj, via the Hilmodar valley, 
will niford them communication' with both up and down-country 
m:irhciB» Prom the latter tho Jicavy freight cdiargci* would 
probably keep out the coal until such tiino na (ho bettor coals 
of tho lower coal field* become exhausted ; in the foimcv msirkct, 
however, ICamripura coal ivould probably be in coiihidcrablo 
demand at highly remunf'rativo pricct*. 

Cfiopc.— — This small coalfield is rhimtcd ou the llnTarilirigli 
* plateau at an elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, and lies 
about 8 miles a little north of west from tho civil station of 
IfazAribagli. It confiista of OVilclior and linrAknr rocks and 
1ms an area of about thrco-foiirtliB of a square mile. There in only 
one coal-seam, with a Ihickncj-’P of about 4 feet, and it is found 


*• Mt wohff, OvA. fsw, lad., VJX, jn.'je 2t5 (I'STB), 
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Bo^aro 

Colliery* 


over a veiy small portion of the area and is of poor qoalitjV 
Ball^ considered that some of the coal might be made nse of 
locally for briot and Hmc-btttning. 

Itkborl, — At a very much lower elevatiofi and nearly 
20 miles north of the Chops held another small area of Talcher- 
Barakar rooks is found oh the Mohani^ a tributaiy of the 
Phalgu river. The Barakars occupy only about half a square mile 
or ^^gth of tbe area. Tboy contain three seams of coal of from 
four to eight feet in thickness, hut the quality is inferior, the 
average coal containing more than 80 per cent of ash. Hughes t 
estimated that from one and a half to two million tons of coal 
were available, but did not predict its nee for more than lime 
and brick-huming purposes in the locality. 

The recent histoiy of the colliery which has been opened in 
the Ramgnrh-Bokaro area is contained in the following note 
contributed by Mr. G. C. Lathbury, Superlnteudent of tbe 
East Indian Railway Company 

''In tbe year 1908 Mr. Thos. H. Ward, who was at that 
time the Superintendent of East Indian Railway Collieries, 
made a detailed survey and report on that portion of tbe held 
which lies to the east of the Kon&r river. As a result of thir 
report^ and in accordanoe with an agreement between the East 
Indian and BengaUNagpur Railway Companies and tho Bokato-' 
Ramgarh Company, Limited (who had obtained the proqjcctihg 
and mining rights in this coalfield), the two railways obtained 
tbe mining rights for an area measuring 3,760 standard bigbas 
situated in Baidkaro, Berrao and Jaridih villages. The surface 
rights were acquired under tho Land Acquisition Act. A railway 
was built from Mabuda on tbe Bengal-Nagpur Railway to the 
colliery, a distance of 22 miles, and was completed in 1914-. Tho 
area surveyed by Mr. Ward was found to contain three thick' 
seams of coal, of which one seam (called tbe Kargali) contains 
a largo proportion of hrst- class coal. The total thickness of this 
seam is about 90 feet of which about 65 or 70 feet are first-class. 
Tbe other two seams do not contain good coal. 

"Tbe railways coraroenced operations in August 1914, and in 
April 1910 tho development of tho colliery bad proceeded fast, 
about 12,000 to 15,000 ions being despatched monthly. 

• Mnnohs, Gcol. Surr. Ind., VIII, pago SSI (16W). 
f Hemoiw, Gcol. Sarv.Iad., Till, W S47 {1872J. 
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A CfiTtnin fircn o£ coal is at sucli a sliallow depth that it can bo 
quarried ; but Ivro sbafts are being sunk to the dceiuir portions 
and the production \ 7 ill be increased later, 

A weekly market (held on. Sundays) lias been opened on tho 
colliery which has proTcd very popular, and should holi> to settle 
labour, which is not plentiful in the district. Water for drink- 
ing purposes is carried by x>ij[C3 all over the colliery and to the 
market.'^ 

Regarding the Rnmgarh coalfield, jMt. Xiaihhury is eafisHcd 
about its entiro separation from that of Bokfiro and docs not 
consider that it bolds coal of commercial value. 

It may be added tlint the colliery maintains an ndeqnnto 
medical staff and has provided suitable houses for the niiiiors. 
In view of tho inaccessibility of the field from tho established 
courts arrangements arc being made for a local court of jnslico 
and a special staff of police. 

The following account of tho small but very important O iridih 
coalfield has been prepared by Mr. Thos 11. Ward, late Suptr* 
intendent of the East Indian Railway Company's Collieries 

'^Yho Oiridih coalfield is perhaps tbo smallest of tbo Indian 
coalHclds, the coal-bearing rocks extending over an area of only 
seven square miles. 

'' The coalfield used to be known as the Karlulrhilri coalfield 
and is so called in tho Records of the Geological Surrey of India 
do%vn to 1S94-.* Karharbriri is the name of tlio village in which 
the Tiknit lived who had the proprietary rights over the wcFtein 
and major part of the field. Tho proprietary rights of tho 
eastern portion belong to tho Sirfunpur estate. Tfic town of 
Giriclih is situated just off the ooal-hearing area to the north- 
east. It is tho terminal station of tho MadhupuiyG iridih brancit 
lino. 

^hc town of Giridih has n popnlal ion of about 11,000, and 
lies at an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea-Iovel. This brings 
the Karharbari X/ower Sc-ntn, where it is doepust, to about se:i- 
Icvcl. The name (from ^Giri^ a hill and 'dili' a village) 
means "tho village in tho hills”. There are many hills around, 
picturesque peaks of dtorito-trn]i, in tho crystalline area surround- 
ing the coalfield : Rankunju bill is about cue mllo to the nortli, 

? Ocol, Bnrr. Jni. S^VII siMOO. 


GirMib 

coalflrid. 
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and Gajliandi and Chope hills, on the west, arc close to the coal- 
field ; and in the coalfield itself the hold sandstone escarpment 
of Lanbi hill, Keri hill and Bhaddoah hill, across the centre 
of the field, and the Jatkoti hills on the west, all caused 
by deep erosion of the coal-bearing rocks, form striking topo- 
graphic features of the country. All these, except Keri hill and 
one of the Bhaddoah hills, arc covered with sal forest. Keri 
hill was in the land owned by the Bengal Coal Company (now 
East Indian Railway property) and the forest disappeared 25 
years ago. In Bhaddoah a fire occurred in 1909 in a worked- 
out area of the lower Bhaddoah coal-seam (riVc infra), and the 
rock cover being only 30 to 60 feet, the heat generated and the 
hot gases, escaping from fissures caused by ibc collapse of the 
strata over the coal-seam when it was worked out, have entirely 
destroyed the forest over a considerable area. The extensive 
bald patch resulting is very conspicuous and disfiguring. 

The official history of the coalfield begins in ISdS, when 
Dr. McClelland visited it. He reported in 1850 that the 
coal in alihost oveiy section was superior. 

In 1861 coal, mined at Ramnadih in the west of the coalfield 
by Mr. Inman, was carted to the Ganges, and up to 1862 coal 
was mined and carted more than 70 miles to Eakbisaiai to bum 
bricks for the construction of the bridges on the Loop Lme of 
the East Indian Railway. Mr. Inman's properiies, Knldiha 
(in the centre of the field) and Ramnadih, appear to have passed 
into the Lands of the Bengal Coal Company about 1886-7. 

In 1852 a small quantity of the coal from the field was sent 
to the Agent, East Indian Railway, bnt was not very favourably 
reported on at borne. 

In. 1857 the Government of India employed Mr. David Smith, 
iron and coal viewer, to report on the coalfield. He reported « 

« The quality of this coal is different to any I have seen in 
India; It is bituminous, will coke well by the ordinary mode, 
and is, therefore, applicable for a great variety of purposes. 
It likewise ignited readily, leaving a comparatively small 
amount of ash of a light fawn colour. 

" Although the field cannot be, by a great deal, so extensive 
as that of tboDiimuda (Raniganj), the superior qualify of the 
coal, the highly favourable condition in which it lies, with the ■ 
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importatit circumBtance that the labour of 400 to 500 miners now 
resident in the neighbourhood may be commanded, eon&titute^ 
it well deserving the attention of mining speculators. All that 
is required is to remove the only disadvantage I oonld discover 
by providing proper communication to transfer the barren (and 
almost poverty-stricken) locality to a state of ]>rosperity/^ 

In 1869 Mr. “Wilson was deputed by the Director of Geologi- 
cal Survey "to examine this coalfield in detail " but no report 
appears to have resulted. 

In 1S68 Mr, T- H. Hughes* who opened his report on tho 
coalfield by pointing out that it had " attracted the attention of 
Government and private individuals owing to the admitted, 
irapeiiority of its coals to those from any of the fields of tho 
Damn da valley, and of its position proceeds ; " Those, 

however, who have so strongly upheld the advantages possessed 
by the KArharbari field, seem to me to have failed when desirous 
of making a true valuation of its resources, in giving sufficient 
weight to the drawback of its limited area, tbe cbaiaoter of 
its seamsj and its geological structure*' and criticized Dr. 
MoCIclland's opinion, quoted above, remarking, " This term, 
superior, however, seems to have been indiscriminately applied to 
shaly coals, slaty coals, and bituminous coals." 

In commenting on Mr. Hughes' report, the Director of Geo- 
logical Survey, Mr. T. Oldham, remarked : — 

" The only workings at present in actual operation (that is 
in 1868) are those of the Bengal Coal Company, who have been- 
veiy vigorously raising coal for sometime past, in anticipation 
of the demand for the railway on the opening of tho ^ Chord 
Dine and have further been wisely proving tho^ extension of 
the beds of coal within their property, and with much success. 
I^othing has yet been done towards reopening tho works which 
Lad been carried on by the East Indian Bailway.^* ,(This refers 
to the exploration by pits and borings carried out by Mr* T. 
Cockbnrn, Resident Engineer, East Indian Railway, from 1862} 
" so that there has unfortunately been very little opportunity 
of obtaining information as to the nature and continuity of tho 
coal beds, Tho repoii; is, therefore, unavoidably less full and 
satisfactory on these points than it was hoped we should have 
been able to render it ' 


? aimoit8,acol. Sntv. Ind,, Vir, 
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Notvriilistanding this somewhat lukewarm attitnde the 
potentialities of this coalfield formed a powerful iucentive to tho 
early construction of the Chord Lino, East Indian Railway, 
which passes, in going north, some ZO miles to tho oast of 
Giridih. Tho branch from hladhupur was put in hand at the 
same time .as the Chord Line works, and was opened for tradic 
in 1871, when tho East Indian Railway at once recommenced 
operations which had been suspended in 1867 for that event* 

In 1876 the Raniganj Coal Association leased the east end of 
tho coalfield from the Sirampur Estate, They had a very 
extensive and valuable property where the Lower Earharhari 
seam was very thick and regular* This property was completely 
worked out in 1905, Tho Bengal Coal Company had in 1914 
finished the working out of Euldiha, having sold the remainder ' 
of their central property to the Bast Indian Railway Company 
in 1907. Their interest in the coalfield is now confined to the 
properties they had in the west. These they have consolidated 
and are now exploiting by means of the Bongal-Giridih Coal 
Company, Limited. Praotically the rest of the coalfield belongs 
to the East Indian Railway. 

It is an unusual task for an engineer to attempt to desenbe 
the physical foatures|of a coalfield without the aid of plan, a but the 
task must be essayed. The coalfield is a tiny fragment preserved 
from the planing down process which has gone on over thou- 
sands of sg^uare miles of the surrounding country, by the accident 
/ that it was dropped a little lower than the contaguous portions 
by tho faults which bound it on tho north and south. These 
faults have a west-north-west and east-south-cast direction .■**■ Tho 
fault on the south has the greater throw, taking the coal-heSting 
rocks down more than 1,000 feet below the present surface of tho 
earth. The fault on the north has about onc-half this throw. 
About half way between these faults is another parallel fault 
running right down the centre of tho field. This fault brings 
the northern area up, and the combined effect of this fanit, and 
the smaller throw of the fault on the north, was to bring tho 
northern scetton under the influence of the planing and eroding 
action referred to, and has resulted in this northern area having 
only about half the extent, in an easterly and westerly direction, 
that the southern area has. Tho latter is about six miles in 


* T. ja. Hellana & T. H. TVard. Trans. Ilia. GeoL lost, Ind., 1900. 
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length, the former ha? an extretne limit of three miles ; again the 
latter Iw? an avemgo of nl>ottt one mile, while the former 

f iich irrcgiilnr hound&Hce ns to moke it diGienH to fizc nxi 
ftverage wid(!i« 

It not until 1880^ that the physical clrnclnre of 
the coalfield wn*r finall}' elucidated. It was then esiablishcd 
Ihnl the whole of the reven square miles occupied hjr the coal* 
iKMring rock-4 w'as underlain by the pcatn of coal then named 
tho “ Karhfirbfiri lower ream This seam or stratum of coal, 
i? no than 21 feet in Ihickness at the cast of the coaldcld 
tint gra'lnally thin? out, towards tho west, until it is about 8 feet 
in IhickncM only. This thinning out is contributed to by the 
top jx>rtion of tho seam being graduaHy separated by a thicken* 
ing stiatum of fandstonc. On tho cast the coal seam is com- 
plete, A couple of miles to the west one of the fhalo bands 
gradually thickens and changes into vtry hard sandstone 8 or 
10 feel in thickness about 5 or 6 feet below the top of tho eoal- 
scam« yurthcr ’I'ttjst this hand of sandstone has varying ihick- 
nom's hut cvcnltLilly thickens while the separated section of the 
coal ft am gels thinner and unworkable. 

In the northern part of tho field tho KathrirbuTi lower scam 
is separated in one area into three sections, by intercalated sand- 
sl-one band*. All this part In? been entirely worked out, as 
has the cartern |K>rtion of tho coalHcld. 

Over a portion of the nortlurn arca^ as just descrilicd, there 
was » f cam 5 to C feel in thickness known a? the Karhnrhari 
uppr seam This ream was of excellent quality. It is re- 
prcpcntod in tlie soulhrm area hy a thin unworkable scam of 
poor quality. It lay, in the nortlicrn area, about 300 feet above 
the Karhjirhari lower seam*'. Three hundred feet higher still 
in the section hrmgs in wh.at is known as the ^'Bhaddooh main 
seam • This is S feet of the inferior coal which was extensively 
worked ill the cighlio?, and donm to 1P05, in tho East Indwa 
Bailway Collieries. The Bhaddoah scams were known as the hill 
seams bceaucc they outcropped on the northern escarpments of 
XfOnkb Kcri and Bhaddoah hills. Tho southern dips prevailing 
entry them below tho surface of tho ground in the southern area 
of tho coalfield. Above this horiron — the Bhaddoah main seam— 
there am several hnndnxl feet of strata , consisting of coarse 

• SeLm?. cc K, Jest, it. & 2S, Etfr., Ych SSS., 15:!?. 
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sandstones, with several seams of poor coal, one at least very 
thick, as seen in the Jatkoti hill, where these upper sandstones 
seem to have Iheir greatest thickness* 

The thickness, or vertical depth of the strata cons^tuting the 
coal-hearing rocks, does not greatly exceed 1,000 feet, perhaps 
1,200 feet- Of this 964 feet were cut in sinking the " Beep 
pit''' (finished in 1908) in the East Indian Brailway Collieries 
where the Lower Karharhari seam was found to he dipping at 
an angle of 1 in 6*8 a little (14°) to the south of west. In this 
direction the cover must he greater. 

The coal-hearing rocks appear to rest conformably on the 
Tttlchers (in other coalfields there is unconformity) and aro 
known as JBarukars* 


The relations of the beds are best illustrated thus : 


rBamodnr 


Lower Gondwan 

l^Talcher. 


fRaniganj, 

I Ironstone shales, 
(^Barakar. 


To the Bamodar stage of the Gondwana system, belong all the 
great Biimodar valley coalfields— Baniganj, Jharia, Boknro, Karan- 
pnra and other smaller ones including Giridih. Indeed all the 
coalfields of the Indian Peninsula belong to the Bamodar stage. 
In the Giridih coalfield the only representatives of the Gond- 
w,anas are the Barakar sabsfcage and the Talcher stage. 

The Talchcrs, in which no coal seams or. carbonaceous shales 
occur, have been found to exist all over the coalfield. There is 
an extensive and very interesting spread of these rocks, having 
an area of about 4 square miles, on the north-west of the field, 
which includes two iu-liers of the crystalline rocks on which tho 
Talchers directly lie, one of these being 1^ miles in length by a 
mile wide. Teiy sparse vegetation always marks the areas occu- 
pied by tho Talchers, as the rocks do not weather so as to form 
soil. Tho finc-graincd arenaceous grey-green shales weather 
into acicular fragments, and on that acconnt aro called '' needle 
shales Some of the shales are much jointed, one set of joints 
being crossed by another set. In some cases the included fragment 
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hr cxfoVialmg npproximntcly inrallcl lo tlic joint- 
injTi loiving a c?ntral maf*t of lirreguLit fliapc. Tim gives tbo 
ft|ijKArancc of a te?ielhted |Kiveincnt wbct>: a bedding place has 
been InM bnro. 

Tinvnrd« the lop of the peclion Jhich-bedded candstones of 
coarfor tnalcm!*» pmlonnnato^ and at tha of the ftage tho 
\V4*n*hnoivn ** IJonldcr bed ** occurs. Thcf^> boulders, some 0 feet 
in length and of con«idcmblc dimennions on the other axc£— are 
ombwldcd in fine inml finbf and inu'Jt have been icc-bonio, as 
inofti of them con^i^l of rochs which do not occur in the neigh- 
botirhooHlof the Tnlcher cxpofurcp in uhich they are foand. 
Tho fact that this jvriod was glacial, and that the glaciation 
extended over an onormou*: nr< a, baa been provtd by observu* 
linns in diibmt eounlric^*. It has been tunnlred that this glact- 
ntion \vn«» cn*e\tenf.ivo with the Fopi>or*'-d Permbn ice-age of 
lCurojv>. The Gimdwiina Fy?t« ni, of which the Tfdehcrs fonn 
the bapo, or lowoel stage, homotax ically corTCfpontls to tho 
IVrmiancsTrInfsic horiton of Kutopc. 

Thb of tho oalficld would be incomplete it no reference 

were madti to the dykes, or trap intni«ir*«s, which arc ro coaspi- 
cnous at fevcral phi*Tp, and which have wmught such terrible 
<b*^tT«ction in the coal-ream. Thcn^ are two ^ dbtinct clnsrcs 
of igneauF rook inlrurive into, and younger than, the Talchcr 
and IbrAkar ftage-s. To one of IhcEC iK'long the largo basaltic 
d\ki s, which jirvibably roprxs.'nt (he Jhijmnhnl trap flows of the 
’l'*'|'p?r Gondw.'ina ryslcin- To the other b,dong the phosphatic 
inic.i, t |“fndotilcs. There rocks contain large <j«anlitics of 
olivine and are diitingmvhc<l from all prcviou’tly known peri- 
dotites, in fact from all pn viously known igneous roike, by the 
largo (luaiifity of apatite (phofphatc of lime) contained. This 
in pome Ficcitnens amounted to ox*cr 11 percent of the total 
rock. 


A very remarkable and dc?ply interesting fact in coimcolion 
with the jKiridotiUs is that, though tJjcy cocar in the Giridib 
coallndd, in all the ccalficlds of tho Datnodar Tallev. and in the Dar- 

m » 

ieeling coalfield more than 200 miles away, no instance has been 
discovered of this reck cutting the metamorjthie, or 'cry>tallinc. 
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areas lying between. Why it ghould be go common in. the 
coalfields and not in tbo older roobs around remains a mystery.^ 
The fact that by far the larger portion of the coalfield belongs 
to the East Indian Eailway makes its^history practically the 
history of the East Indian Bailway Collieries. The management 
of these collieries can claim that it has taken a leading part in 
tho development of coal mining in India; hasldovcloped a method 
of working thick coal seams; has improved the mechanical 
arrangements for sinking, making deeper shafts practicable ; has 
trained labour for coal-cutting, sinking, and workshops, which 
has found its way to the Baniganj and Jharia ooalfields] in large 
numbers ; and has given the lead in erecting by-product coke- 
ovens, an example which has already been followed, and will 
result in an enormons oonEcrvation of the natural resources of 
the coalfields. But perhaps the most interesting development 
in the East Indian Bailway Collieries, to those who are not 
engineers, is the organization of the labour force, Thirly-four 
years ago there were no direct relations between tho management 
and the labourer. The mines were lot to contractors. This 
system has been replaced by the direct employment of the labour, 
with the happiest results to the employes and satisEactory and 
economical advantages to the employer. The miners and labour- 
ers have, without any agitation on ^tbeir part and without any 
help from labour combinaHon attained an unique position. 
Every man subscribes a farthing and every woman half-a- 
farthing each week to a miner's benefit fund. This is the 
mainstay of an institution which pays fourteen annas and eight 
annas weeklj to a man or woman who is sick ; Hs. G and Bs. ^ 
when an adult (of either sex), or a child dies ; a bonus of 
Bs, 4!-8-0 for a birth ; and a marriage allowance of Bs. 7-8-0. 
The other sources of income are insignificant, but it may bo 
mentioned that all fines inflicted for disciplinary reasons are 
paid into the fund. This institution has been self-supporting 
since its initiation in 1S9S, When a workman is accidently 
killed tho Bailway Company pays 18 months' earnings to the 
family of the victim, and for serious injury often as much, 
besides making itself responsible for tho future of any person 
crippled. As a result, when a serious accident happens, those 
concerned do not run away. 


Bollana & WkS. TtnoB, Mia. Geol last, of I (190CJ. 
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An ol*l yoDFion if earned by every one, male or fotnalc, 
who can prove that ho, or the, hast worhttl C4*ntJiit:<»t!Fly for <he 
Railrray Coinp>3tiy, The con<}ifiosiF ore th::f, in the opinion of 
XX. commitlee of Iniltnn suhonlmate oilicials, the aji]'He,inf ht not 
less than 50 years of n^e and is nnablo to earn his living^. 
PrarlicalU* all miners over 50 are clbijihlc for this penfion* which 
is paid by the Uailnay Company. 


There were nearly 1 1^,000 |V'op1o Hvlufr on the Ilailray Com- 
jxiny'fi estates at the last censisF. A vstv large contingent of 
minors, foma thousands, is drawn frt>m the mi rroii tiding villnge? 
i > ranlzf^ up the labour forc'^ rcijnircd. In the Chief Ir)«poetor*s 
rep<^rt for 101 1 the daily average at tvndanc" in the o- .'fivld ijt 
irltrmcd as l/cing underground 5,2^1, ub^voground :5,3r»S. 
Ko one under 1- is cmph»yiHl except tlio-r^* in l!ie InduFtria! 
School who are undergoing their training in the wothth'ip, and 
work under rtr'l fictions, A cofiditir»n *»f rc^id»'n* c nn the Ituil- 
way Company V c-tatc f’? that all male eliildrrn under IS inu'^t 
atUnd fchroh Sev’iral hundred girls nlfo atiemb Tho daily 
zitt'’nda}ic’* zftl the clcmeiitar}* fcheoh* i*? hclwccn 1,500 and 
1 000, which 1*5 about 70 per cent of iltc nnmltcr on ihe rollF. 
The fchfml*: arc managed by a and rtrtiw liberal 


tupport fn*m tho IJailway Companv’ and the Diftrict Ilonrd# 
Any \joy who the ujijv^r prifunrp* cxaiiunatiun hna a chiince 


to cntvr the iirloFtrial r^hool which au appanage of th'^callicry 
%vork?hojv». There is very keen com{-.*lilion to out'^r ben’^, as a 
boy gels a daily wage at onci'^ which ijraduilly incr^a** 'P, if he 
proves OF;'ful, rinfil bo is getting »J or 5 auuat: a day bj* (bn 
time ht- li:i« crmipUtid hh training, at IS or 13, Jn n f«'w ymr.s 
hf* may b" earning Up. S n i!ay. The lRl»/*nr cmplnYril in (be 
roalfirlcl h* «:firc*Jy th<rr not » ilngic 

w^^r^;c^* For many mil - 1 nromrl the oealfi. Id many nf (h« ^ ilbg, r» 
follnw a dtnl ce-t!]»a(!on, working in tlnir fnM** in tho fc-^r^ni 


fA pjant'f g and brmvttinfr, and cuttiug ctal f^»r (h»' ictt of tin* 
time. TbiMa^ilc of ir.anp* viJIag #. nr^jund tho r»**l(hi 

lUigratoi in n body to tli*? dhan i <>r the Jifnig.^nJ co:(lfi*'ld'i for 
tyr Working jijonlh*? and trdum^ AH thctc mn\ have 

U'irrit;l thrir trade in tht- CtitHib coalfi-ld. 


All ( nf \rs arc rrpr' fcnlo 1 aiijr»n;>/,i 
from JlAltlnn to 3)em ; ^fubnmin'jdaiv*’ 
<ioo:l v-egfii cr>n be <t\rn^1, '^inain 


th** imd**rgf.vnrid ivrrkvr*-; 

n 1 irgo fr/eliou, 
(ndb ry drivers n n ning 
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Gomciiznes as much as Kc. 1 a day. Ordinarily a miner ' can 
earn from C annas to 8 annas. He does not pnt in more than eight 
hours underground (oftener sis), and very few* work more than 
five days a week, unless the price of rice is very high. The Indian 
collier is not a strong or a heavy man, but he has great staying 
power. As a rule he docs not like regular work, and the “ out- 
putting^^ factor is about 100 tons per person employed per 
annum. Taking underground workers alone the figure is 100 
ions (nearly), as compared with over 400 tons in the ''thick- 
coal of the South' StafiEordshirc coalfield. 

The output of coal from this, the smallest of the conlfields, in 
1915 was 872,04*7 tons, compared with 825,026 in 1914. This 
is the largest output on record. The East Indian llailway 
*Collierics contributed about 812,000 tons, and the balance was 
almost entirely from the Bcngal-Giridih Colliery Co.^s collieries 
in the west of the coalfield. 

Up to December 1915 the total output from this coalfield has 
been 25,839,227 tons. Taking into account the Lower Karhor- 
hari seam only, an annual output of nearly 900,000 tons will 
exhaust the available coal in about 36 years. In other words 
there is probably not much more than 30,000,000 tons of this 
coal available. This does not mean that the coal-mining 
activities of Giridih will suddenly cease in the year 1950. There 
will ho a prolonged period during which the output will dwindle, 
the poorer hill seams probably being exploited to some extent. 

It may be aided that the medical and sanitary arrangements 
t)f the East Indian Railway Company's collieries are distin- 
guishcc^ by their completeness and efficiency. 

The account of the geology of the district may be completed 
by the following popular description of the Karanpnra V alley by 
Dr. Albert Jowett, who is engaged on the geological survey of 
the coal-bearing rocks in the Karanpura field. Unfortunately 
the examination of the coal measures is at present so incomplete 
that a description of them cannot be given. 

"The greatest diversity of surface configuration in the 
Haztiribugh district is to be found towards its southern boundary. 
This region not only includes examples of every important 
typo of scenery in the whole district, hut they are so well 
displayed as readily to reveal the more obvious principles by 
which they may be interpreted. 
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^ Tlie toad frfim HazSribagli to Borbugfion crosses a gently 
undulating plateau for about ten miles and tbon dccocuds a very 
steep slope into a broad cast and west vallej*, some 000 feet • 
below. On the south side of this valley rises the precipitous • 
northern faoo of the Atahudi Hill mass^ which reaches npproxi** 
mately the same general altitude as the Ilazaribngh platcnir. 
7?he landscape that opens out as one approaches the edge of th() 
plateau is one of striking interest and of great beauty. The 
wooded rocky slope passes generally abruptly, although some- 
times by a number' of foot-hills, into a broad valley which looks 
like a plain. Strips of jungle of varying width, continuous 
with (hat on the hill-slopes, occur on both sides of the valley, 
and here and there approach each other closely and actually 
unite. A large part of the valley however is cultivated and 
treeless, except for tho clumps of palms and in the neighbour- 
hood of the villages, which are generally almost hidden amongst - 
trees of a larger grou'th than those of tho jungle. Patches of 
yellow sand mark the nalaa, which, during the mins, become 
the conrscs of broad winding rivers. The well-wooded hills 
beyond are isolated by an almost continuous prccixncc of bare 
rook, at the foot of which there is a steep lalus-slopo covered by 
jungle tbat is continuous with the uncultivated strip on tho 
southern inarglu of the main valley. 

“ An attempt will now bo made to indicate in bn)ad outline how 
the distinct types of soaiicry thus briefly described arc related to 
differences in tbe nature and structure of the rocks beneath. 

" The IlazuribSgh plateau is an cvccllont example of what even 
geologists speak of as an ancient land surface. It is comiiosed 
of Very old rocks which have been so intensely cntslicd and 
Crumpled and injected with molten material from below as to be 
entirely changed in their mineral structare and are lienee termed 
mctamorphic. The strike of llio rooks is roughly east and 
west, indicating that tho rocks have yielded to forces mainly 
applied in a north and south direction. Under tho loiig- 
coniinueJ action of tho complicated forces which are generally 
alluded io by tbe term "weathering ", the surface of llicse rocks 
hns hcon levelled, only the band? of the most reus (.ant rocks 
loiming tho sharp ridges of variablo leiigth that cmergo nt 
intervals ahovo tho goncrat surfaco of tho plaleau. Tho rodks 
hencatU tho latter aro covered by an irroguhr Ihiclcuoss of 
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tlebris ,'tliat is perhaps mostly derived from the rotting of the 
rochs immediately beneath it, but is in part derived from 
the material washed down from the projecting ridges. The best 
sections of the solid rocks are exx)oscd in the stream coui-scs, 
which arc generally shalloAv and broad on the plateau, but more 
deeply incised towards its edges where the scenery becomes 
wilder and more jiicturcsqne. 

The broad valley trending east and west of BarkagSon is 
underlain by the Tconsolidated sediments — sandstones, shales and 
coal seams of the Damodar series. These rocks, although still 
ancient, are not nearly so old as the door of metamorphic rocks 
upon which they rest. Comparatively small isolated x^iitches of 
the Damodar rocks occur here and there on the plateau to the 
north. A careful examination shows that the southern edge of 
the Hazaribagb plateau coincides in general direction with 
a zone of shattering and earth movement, in •'consequence of 
which tho rocks in the valley to the south have been tilted and 
thrown down relatively to the rocks on the plateau, to which 
process they owe their preservation. Tho almost vertical 
fissures produced along with this earth movement have 
generally been filled with cbalccdonic silica, in places so 
\vido as to have given rise, after subsequent denudation, 
owing to its hardness, to hill ridges. Tho silica appears to 
liave been deposited by the welling uj) of hot water with silica 
in solution along tho fissures, for ^hot sin’Ings still occur in this 
district and in districts further west, along such lines oE fracture. 
Tho silica has not merely been depotited in the fissures, but also 
in broad strips of jiorous rock on eacli side of them. Tendering 
tho roek_ ^intensely hard and compact. It is probably chiefly 
owing to tho induration of tho recks along this zone of fractnro 
that the southern edgo of the Hazaribagb ^datoau retains its 
steepness and is being cut back so slowly by the many streams 
w'hicli fall over it in cascades during the rains. 

*^The jn'ecipioos of Mfihudi Hill are composed of massive 
fandstono — not very hard throughout— but strengthened by tho 
deposition amongst it of films of ironstone. It oeenrs in more 
or loss horizontal beds with well-dcveloj>ed joints (planes of 
'woaknes?) which cause it to breik away readily into great 
cuboidal masses. It is the falling away of these blocks when 
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tlieir foundation is disturbed by the action of the weather that 
leads to the preservation of the vertical precipices, the fallen 
blocks forming a (characteristic talus-slopa beneath. The only 
perennial streams in the neighbourhood are fed from springs that 
emerge from the lowest beds of these massive sandstones. The 
top of the hill is a gently-stepped plateau, the harder beds of rock 
producing an increase in slope where they crop out, above which 
the surface becomes more level again. The streams that flow 
away from this hill mass, owing to their very steep gradient, 
have excavated wild and deep ravines* The Damodar rocks dip 
underneath the rocks of which IVIahudi Hill is composed, re- 
appearing on the south of it, where they are thrown down along 
another line of fracture against the metamorphic rocks to the 
southward, thus repeating the conditions which exist to the 
north of hlahudi Hill.’' 

It has been stated in the section relating to geology that 
muscovite mica is found embedded in reefs of pegmatite, and 
-that these are found in the north of the district in such quanti- 
ties as to make it one of the most valuable fields at present 
known. The area in which mica mines are now being worked 
commences in the west near Gajhandi station on the East 
Indian Grand Chord line, and passes eastwards through Kodarma^ 
Ehesmi, Boranda and the north of Eharagdiha, extending north- 
wards to Gawan and SatgEwan with the adjoining parts of 
hlonghyr and Gaya, In this area the proprietary rights in the 
land are in numerous hands, a fact which has a considerable 
bearing on the conduct of the industry; but perhaps the best 
deposits are found in the Government estate of Kodarma. 

The reefs of pegmatitoare usually extremely irregular in their 
development, and the occurrence of mica within the reefs is very 
capricious, A complete scientific account of the mineral in 
India is contained in Volume XXXIV, part 2, pages 11 to 1^1 
of the Afomoirs of the Geological Survey of India, to which it 
was contributed by Sir Thomas Holland. 

Mica was used for ornaments, and in medicine in ancient 
India, and it is r^sonable to suppose that surface deposits have 
been worked for many ages. In modern times it appears that 
there were as many as nine mines inexistence in the Government 
estate alone as early as 1843, each of which was allowed to 
employ a maximum of 10 labourers, -and paid Es. 12-10 as annual 
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rent. Jn 184*9 it appears from Dr. AfoClellaud'^s rex)ort fliat 
there was a very extensive mine at Dhanwi, but it is difficult to 
oredii the statement that it exported 100^000 znaunds of mica 
to Calcutta in a single year. The mining which he saw there was 
mere burrowing along the reefs of pegmatite^ and for the product 
the mahajans apparently paid an all-round rate of Hs« 4 a maund^ 
Eclling it in Calcutta at Bs. 7-8. 

Twenty-five years laterj in 1874, Mr. R. P, Mallet visited'the 
mines of Dhab and J amtara near Doranda. He found that the 
ordinary method of working was to dig a trench along the course 
of the reef, in which a-'depth of 60 feet was never exceeded. In 
a few cases horizontal galleries were driven into the hill sides. 
Sometimes^ where thick layers of decomposed mica covered the 
uninjured mineral^ shafts were driven to the lequired depths and 
the burrowing commenced from this new level- Roof supports 
were not in use and accidents were frequent. Some of ibesc old 
mines have recently been reopened, but the task is both diffi- 
cult and dangerous owing to the nature of the old methoils of 
working. After rough dressing with a sickle and sorting according 
to colour, freedom from stain and absence of minor cleavages the 
mica was separated into bIx sizes, and sold by the load of 46 
lbs. at rates ranging from three annas to nine rupees. A maiind 
of really first-quality mica 18 inches, in diameter would however 
sell for as much as Rs. 60. 

Prom notes contributed by Mr. P.Xiane of Kodarma it appears 
that Mr. P. P. Chrestien of Tisri was the first European to deal 
with the mineral. It chanced about 1870 that he collected a 
small quantity and sent it to Dondon, where it was sold at a price 
which justified him in, taking up the business in earnest. At 
that time electricians were searching for an insulator, and an 
American experimenting with mica found it greatly superior to 
the asbestos previously employed. The demand thus created 
was timely for Mr. Clirestien's new enterprise ; and he improved 
the methods of extraction hy using European explosives and 
exercising greater care m attacking the matrix. After a few 
years some Indians took up small areas on short leases, from 
which they extracted the outcrops, and afterwards two or three 
Europeans established themselves and the industry developed 
rapidly. The progress made wjU appear from Iho rents paid by 
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Govemment lessees^ wlilcb amounted to !Rs« 285 in 1887^ to 
Bs. 8,029 in 1892 and Bs. 80,736 in 1914, Up to 1890 Mr. 
Chrestlen was the sole lessee under Government, hut the number 
had increased to 92 in 1914, Formerly the term of a lease was 
five years only, with no guarantee of renewal ; and this was 
sufficient in itself to prevent the working of mines to the best 
advantage. Now the term is practically SO years ; and partly iu 
consequence of this increase, and partly as a result of the exhaus- 
tion of the outcrops, improved methods are being employed by the 
principal Buropean firms. Vertical shafts are sunk to a depth 
of from 50 to 100 feet along the strikes of the most promising 
reefs, and these are connected underground by galleries at 
different levels. In other cases when a hill is known to contain 
mica in paying quantities adits or tunnels are driven in the hill 
side. In this way the dangers of burrowing along the reef are 
avoided. These methods are of recent introduction and involve 
considerable expense, and their commercial success has not yet 
been established. 

In the Government estate the system of royalties was intro- 
duced in 1903, prior to which it was the practice to pay a dead 
rent. The rules of 1903 prescribed at the option of Government 
a dead rent of Re. 1 per acre or a 5 per cent ad, valorem royalty 
on all mica at the pits mouth. Somewhat complicated forms of 
accounts had to be prepared, which were quickly found to he 
unsuited to the industry, nor were the returns submitted to 
Government by lessees in all cases of a reliable character. It 
was rccordingly agreed that the system of accounts complained 
of should be abandoned and a dead rent of Re. 1-8 per acre 
substituted : but Govemment reserved to itself the right to 
infroduco the royalty system on giving two^years' notice. ^ This 
dead rent system has satisfied the lessees and brought in a large 
income without friction or trouble. The wages paid to workmen 
before the outbreak of the Buropean war in 1914 were from SJ 
to 5 annas a day for a man and 2 annas a day for women and 
children \ and in the case of more inaccessible mines the full 
5 annas were paid to men and up to 3 annas to others. The 
workers are by caste mainly Ghatwars, Goalas, Bhuiyas, Tnris, 
Musabars and lolahas ; and the chief centres of the industry are 
at Tisri, Kodarma, Dabaur^ Uhab, Uomchanch, Gawan, Bendi 
and Charki, . . » 
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Mica is elapsed as mBy (clear or stained), wliite, and black 
spotted. It is sorted into 8 grades as follows 
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The local value of mica flaefcnates within wide limits. White 
mica is valued at 15 per cent below ruby. In 1914 the respective 
prices of clear ruby and black spotted mica were as follows 
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The most serious difliculty which now confronts the industry is 
the prevalence of mica thieving^. In the earliest days the dispo- 
sal of mica was not the business of the miners, but was entirely in 
the bands of the mabajans or dealers. At the present time some 
of the miners export direct toDurope and America, and others sell 
their outturn to these exporters or to large Calcatta dealers. But 
there is still a not inconsiderable number of miners ubo dispose 
of it locally ; and it is this local dealing which affords opportuni- 
ties, and, it is to be feared, furnishes an active incitement to the 
thieves who pilfer in the mines or steal from the godowns. In 
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some cases an attempt is made to cloak the real business of re- 
ceivings under the guise of mining ; and owing to the subdivision 
of proprietary rights it is not difficult to acqnire the ownership 
of a mine of some sort. The workings are usually situated in the 
depths of the jangle and individually are too small to bear 
the , cost of an expensive preventive staff ; and mica itself is 
scarcely capable of certain identification. Consequently deJEicction 
is infrequent and conviction extremely difficult. The K!odarma 
Mica Mining Assooiationj which was formed with the objects of 
safeguarding the interests of mica miners^ and advising G-ovem- 
ment and the local authorities in all matters connected with the 
industry, has been trying for some years past to devise an accept- 
able Bill for the prevention of theft ; but so far the attempt has 
not been successful. 

At tbe time when the Statistical Account of the district was Iron, 
written in 1875 the smelting of iron was still an important local 
indnstiy, and hopes were being* entertained that convict labour 
could be employed in the production of iron at such a cost as 
would make it cheaper in Bengal than iron imported from Eng- 
land : but at tbe present time it Is doubtful whether there is any 
place in the district where a furnace can be found. Enormous 
mounds of slag at Tandwa in the Karanpura valley still testify 
to the old importance of the industry, and round the skirts of 
Xiugu Hill there are abundant traces of former fuinaces ; and in 
E^haragdiha also smelting used to flourish- Iron ores occur 
in Earanpura in comparative abundance^ mainly as clay ironstone. 


It is understood that they are not so rich as to excite commercial 
curiosity ; but with the completion of the geological survey of 
Earanpnra which is now in progress speculation will be laid at 
rest regarding both coal and iron. 

Tin ore is found at Naranga, a village of the Falganj estate 
near the south bank of the Barakar river, about 4 miles south- 
west of Xieda. The present lessee has so far done little in the 
shape of mining. 

At Baraganda in the same locality the mining of copper was 
formerly of great importance but work has long since ceased. 

In the mica country are found numerous other minerals, among 
which are included apatite, leuoopyrite, green tourmaline and 
excellent felspar, with garnets and noble serpentine ; hut their 
commercial development has not yet been undertaken. 
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Sankar or ghuiing used in limo burning is widely scattered, 
and stone statable for metalling is usually obtainable witbin a 
reasonable distance of the roads of tbo district. 

Five groaps of springs are known of a temperature above the 
normal. They arc all Bulpbnrous and are resorted to by persons 
suffering from skin diseases. Three of them are situated at the 
base of the central plateau, and a fourth at the base of the spur 
wbioh projects from the central plateau southwards to the 
Damodar. This last is near the village of Kanki at the southenz 
end of the track which leads from Badam in the Karanpura valley 
to Kamgarh. Its temperature is Fah. The fifth is at Beko 
in police-station Biini, near the left hank of the Bardkarj where 
the north-western spurs from Parasnath finally subside into the 
lower plateau* It has a temperature of Fah. The spring at 
Duari (110°) is on the left hank of the Mohani rivet where it 
crosses the Katkamsanti road, and that of Indra Jaiha (10<1°) 
near the 12th mile of the provincial road from Ranchi to 
Hazaribagh* The springs at Suruj Kund, about a mile from the 
police-station of Barahkatba on the Grand Trank Hoad are of much 
more importance, and are the scene of a large annual mila held in 
January. The place was visited by Sir William Hooker in 1848, 
and a carefal description is found in hm Himalayan Journals 
(Vol, 1, Chapter II). The temperature of the hottest spring is 
190° Fah. 
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CHAPTER in. 

HISTORY. 

The materials for a history of Hazaribagh prior to the late 
Mahammadan period axe extremely meagre and may be classified 
as follows 

(a) Natural routes. 

(S) Tribal legends. 

(o) lE'amily traditions. 

(d) Survivals in the land tenures. 

(e) Place names. 

(f) Archaeological remains. 

(y) Present geographical distribution of tribes and castes. 

It has been stated in the first chapter that the lower plateau 
is guarded on its western and northern borders by a steep face 
confronting the Gaya plains. On the south stretches the corre- 
sjionding face of the higher plateau^ until the latter is replaced 
by a low water-shed between the basins of the Barakar and the 
llamodar rivers^ after which the lower plateau and the Dnmodar 
valley alike merge gently into the eastern plains of the Santal 
Parganas and Manbhum. To the east therefore the lower 
plateau has no natural physical defence ; but from the eastern 
terminus of its northern face right round to Kunda the whole 
north and west is guarded by an escarpment which though 
nowhere so formidable either by its steepness or its height as to 
oppose an absolute harrier to an invader^ would present consider* 
^ able difficulties to the movement of large bodies of enemies 
and would afEord great help to the defence. Peaceful intruders 
would use one or other of the passes^ of which the best known 
are as follows : — 

(1) The Sakri valley route leads up through Gawan thana 
to the water-shed of iElbatagdiha X^argana which is reached near 
Tisri. The valley is wide and open till it reaches Gumgi, where 
• and the road commences to climb one of the spurs 
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NATUBAn 
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whicli lead np to tlie plateau. These are so iJT2iiier'>us that 
an enemy would have a wide choice of fairly easy slopes. 

(2) South-westward alou]^ the Gaya border is the pass which 
leads fromHajauUto Kodarma, through the Governinont Reserv- 
ed Forest. It is oven now little better than a track which 
scrambles up the side of the plateau, 

(8) In Renueirs map what is now called Danua Ghat is 
named the Champa Pass> and a second route starting from 
the same base but emerging towards Jtkhorl is called by him 
the Donoh Pass. The former gives the easiest access to the 
plateau and is now utilized for the Grand Trunk Hoad. It 
emerges near Chauparan^ in the west of Chhai Pargana. The 
latter road is now abandoned, 

(4) Further to the west is the Dhangaia Pass which at 
the end of the eighteenth century was selected for the Benares 
military road then under construction. 

(5) Next to the west is the mouth of the liilajan river, 
which in Hunterganj and Simaria has eroded much the same 
sort of valley as the Sakri has carved for itself in Gawan. 
There is however no spur which affords a reasonably gentle 
gradient, and the lori Ghat, as it is called, “leads to Cliatrahy 
a road which is too steep for carts. From the south-west a 
gentle valley comes down from Pai-iabpur ; but the spurs round 
^unda and the deep valley of the Xiilajan prevent the possibility 
o.f outflanking the plateau from that side. 

It was probably by one or other of these five passes that the 
people who are found now in north’ Hazaribagh must have 
come, if their approach was from the Ganges valley- Along the 
district boundary' south of Kunda, there is no steep face, but an 
elevated water» 5 hcd, eastward of which the northern tributaries of 
the Damodar give easy access to Karanpura from Palamau, On 
this side the physical obstacles to invasion are slight. 

Passing to the south the Biimodar valley lies under the face 
of the Ranchi plateau much as Ga^'u lies under the Ilazuribagli 
lower plateau. From this side there is no tradition that 
aggression was cither expected or suffered; and racial move- 
ments appear to have been solely from the north towards the 
south. 
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In estimating the value of tribal legends for purprses of 
bistoiy it is desirable to inquire 'wbether the legends arc 
uniform or multiform, trhetber any trace of modification 
is 'discernible since they were first reported , and whether they 
axe generally accepted as true hy the tribe* It is also neces- 
sary to scrutinize carefully the qualifications of those who 
reported them, to inquire how far they were competent to under- 
stand with precision the language of their informants, to avoid 
the danger of involuntary suggestion and to receive the 
impression like a photographio plate without preconception and 
b:as. If the records or the traditions of a tribe oan stand thoso 
tests they obviously possess great value ; if they fail, their -value 
is diminished or entirely disappears. 

The latest form of the Santa 1 migration legend was 
published in tbe Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Reseoroh 
Society for March 1910, by Dr. Campbell of Tundi in tlie 
north-west of Manbbum, According to this account the race 
originated in Hihiri Pipri, and moved successively to the 
Sui forest, Uaradata, Klhoj human, Chae and Champa whore 
a long halt was made, forts were built, and the present sooial 
divisions were created. Thence they flad out of fear of the half 
Santrd, half Birhor Mad ho Singh, leaving behind a remnant 
who now form the Bcdia tribe, and came to Aire Kainde, wfaero 
they remained for many years. Next they crossed the Sang 
and Ascr rivers, and came to the Singh door and Bahi door, 
which they managed to pass through at the price of adopting the 
worship of the local hongaB or spirits. Then they came to Bhclwa 
Ghat and the plain of Chitri Hatup, where tbqy halted for 
many years. IVater failing they went to Murup Goda and 
thence to Amber, the jungle ^f Kaker, the forest of Bare 
Jlurdngaon, Kadmabeda, Bclaonga, ' Sir and Sikhar. Prom 
Sikbar they spread over the parganas of Palganjo (in Dumri of 
Hazaribugh) Tundi, and Pandra (both in North Manbbum) and 
the adjoi ning 'parts . A portion went south to. Midnaporo and 
the others spread over the Barakar to the Santal Parganas. 

In'Dalton'^s Ethnology nt page 209 is given the narrative of 
Bagh Rai'Parg.inait, a resident of Sonabfidi in thana Bumgarh 
otjtlazaribfigb, .according to whom the race originated in Ahiri 
' ^r\<i migrated' to Ilara .Dullce, where they wore, called 
Thcncc they moved to Khairagarh and llurradgarhl 
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and eventually eettlcd in ChliSi Champa in HaZarlbagh district, 
where they remained for several generations. Thence they fled 
from fear of a Birhor, Madho Singh, towards Chota Nagpur, 
where the hill god, Marang Bam, in response to their prayer, 
interposed the mountain in the path of the pursuers, and so won 
for himself a place in their worship. Thence they proceeded to 
Jitalda, Patkum, Siiont (where their name of Kharwar was 
changed to Santal] and Sikhar, whence they spread westward. 

A tradition not less discrepant is reported in Appendix VIII 
of Eisley^s * Peoples of India 

It may he noted that Bagh EaPs overlord was the proprietor 
of Kamgarh, a Kharwar by race, and that Bngh Bai’s district 
magistrate held his court in pargana Champa, adjoining pargana 
Chhai. These two confident identifications made by Bagb Eai 
may perhaps be aseribed to the infiaenoc of local associations; 
and it is sufficient for the present purpose to note that so far as 
regards the early history of Hazaribagh there are various 
Santal legends which are seriously discrepant. The Bcdia 
caste is now living in thana Eamgarh of this district and numbers 
about H,000. 


In his book on the Mundas, Babu S. C. Bay docs not 
disoUES the sources from which bis legendary account was 
derived. Briefly, the race original ed at Azabgarb, and migrated . 
thence to Kalangjar, G«irh Chitra, Garb Pali, Garb Pipra, 
flay. Mandar Pahar, Bijnagarb, Hardinagar, liaknonrgarn, jNanaan- 

garb, Bijgarli, and Buidasgarh, and thence across Burma Ghat 
to Omedanda. 

Buidasgarh is identified with Bohtas, and Babu S. C. Bay 
states that up to this stage the Mundas and Santals had kept 
company. They were attacked there by a Kharwar chief called 
Madho Das, who drove them eastward. They arrived at what is 
now the trijunction of Gaya, Palaraau and Hazaribagh and finally 
parted company at that point, the Santals proceeding down tho 
Bumodar valley to MSnbhum. 

emphasizes the ailEcnUy of obtaining any cleat 
ttaiiitton of tho origin and wanderings of the Mnndas, and 
contents himself with an abstract obtained from papers of the 
Chota Nagpur Baj family, that they came successively from 
Pipra, Paligarh, Jaipur, Chiior^ Simaliya and Buidas* 
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It IS ntl eliViotin liotv C^lontl Baltin conM fiarrfal!<>fl toc&mc 
arrrtfn a itaijition «f tbr ilctatl<'4 cl^tndcr r^^potiad, JfV Babii 
S, C. Uav, I jvl it v.-Mr-jprcji'J among: ih^ rare*. It may 
a!»^3 bo that th^ of tW Saiit\l t?ailition« pmi 

a?>or£* ftfv any clofo a«'o^tatJon tvilb 

OiAt >TA'lho Sinfjli i<t ompbatJcilly tioi a Kb«nvnr, 
ftitrl that X\v^ l>5mfv3ar Talloy i* ttot tbNT 1 *^* 0 , Bsjrb U&i'a 
nney^’^tor* Iwul fomo t/> llfirng-arli and t!io Damc^ar viUlcy torn 
the <!a«l, 

I'flmity trfldltloft5.— The 5!I.itrim<Vir of Phana*iir h the y^isttT 
piv^^nt re|»re‘f*ntntivc of the Jlajae r»f Khamprtlihn* Ilorlaimf i))i3&*r»r. 
In (throtirrh 52 grnmttorj^} fram one llansrAj 

Blmt Biv', Cram ^oulhcrn India, who is raid (o h‘av 4 * a 

rajn «r tho IhamlAwnt ca>le, and ^onqacreel for hini?-df a linjrdom 
in Guyh and l!a?Anl>.'^h HOO niilr^ lonpr* TIjo family jnt“r- 
marrlci? with tho BAhhao eamitidnr<i of North Biliar. It api^an; 
tint in the ndjoinirpdistnetof Gayr^ certain ItAjimt and llfihhati 
r AminiUrp conrddrTtthIo infla^noeand power inllm fifteenth 

rent ary, and it h pcvr^^ihle that this was tho p«^ned in wliieli the 
Dlmnwftr family rwcis^cthai in imprt^:ing itself on tho KliamgrUba 
Gha(w:itr» 

Tho Knnda estate lies in (ho ronth of HnnUtganj and Kes^ 
of Simatia, ytJhto tho hilb and vallcyei are epxhUy confnep^l 
and difiictiU. The family claims to bo tlc^cnclcsl from a 
CiarhTTAl ItAjimt of llundolkhand, a pcr/onal so»Tant of tho 
Ilmporor Anmngacb, named lUm Singh. In tho Tk^fi yc*- 
lOIfi (loop A. n.) he na« granted a /daedi.lri Jaytr by X)&iid 
Khitt and Mangal KhAn^ rubordinates: of a ral>Ardinah'» of that 
cmj'cn'r, "for the care and guarding of the roadf?". The 
analogy of iho GhntwSl< would euggest that ho vrjts a chieftain 
j'f tho loyally predominant race; and fo prolably a Kbarvrnr. 

The mother of tho prcfont heir 15 a member of a minor branch 
of the Kstttgjith fatniiy. 

TIk' BjUngArh family cTatms descent from ©no SIngdeo, wli© Els^urfc. 
foot semee, along with his hrother, BSgdw Singh, undor iho 
SWiaraja of Chota Nfigrar. These trothers tscw, it is wid, 

B&}pnt$ from Bundetkhand. ^JJigJco, Uio jmnnirK' and moso 
ftrtnte, ohserving Uat the portion of the Chota NAgper (mitojy 
JlAmgarh eras composed of petty estates governed by 
ySjSs, who were the vafsals of the 'NAgpsr B* j, and %i cjuaity 
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with cacli otTier, dclezmincd to carve out a ktn^om for himEclf, 
Assrstcd by Singdeo, be quarrelled with tbe Chota Nag^pur 
Haja, and led a body of adventurers into pargaua Karanpnra; 
(ie. tbana Barkagaon) tben governed by one Kapper Deo^ 
defeated bim^ and mado bimself master of that pargana^ and then 
gradually extended bis conquests over twenty-one other parganas^ 
Bagdeo in time became tbe xiija of tbo following twenty-two^ 
parganas 

IS. Gnmo. 

13. Markacbo. 

14. Katkams^ri. 

15. Aburi 
16. . Dantar. 

17. Sardam. 

IS. Saraxn. 

19. Singpur 

50, Tisri. 

51. Holang. 

SS, Bampur.- 

He made bis elder hroihev /augdar with tbo title of Tbakur.. 

X give below the generations of Bagdeo and Singdeo in* 
parallel lines till tbe year A. D. 1771. 

1368-1402 


1. Karanpura. 

2. Goria. 

3. Jagesar. 

4. Chaingara. 

5. Paliini. 

6. Gola, 

7. Kalianpur. 

8. Basantpur. 

9. Obampa. 

10. Bambanbai 

11. Barsot. 


1. Bagdeo 

I 

2. Herat Singb 

3. Kam Singb 

I I 

V 4. Idadbo Singb 

5. Jagat Singb 

6. Hcmat Singb 

I , 

7. Bum Singb 

8. Halel Singb 

1 
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I 


14iO!i-14Sg 
... 1459-1B37 
... 1537-1554 
.. 1654-1 C04 
1004-1661 
1661-1667 J 
1667-1784 


i- at 
Urda 








at 

Badam 


at * 

Bamgarb. 


Idabarudar Singb 

I 


Singdeo. 

I 

Man Singb. 

1. 

Newal Singb, 

! 

Bam Singb.. 

1 

Barjliudan Singhr 
Bajbal Singb. 

Ajit Singh/au^daTy 
GolalSragh. 

. I 

Manir Singb and five 
others. 

I 


0. Farltan 10. Makond 11. Tej Singb, Kbnatb 

1778. Singh. 


Singb^ Singb. 

1724- 

1763. 


Singb 

1763- 

1772. 
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Barkagaon). The removal from “Hio valley to Bamgarl]^ coa- 
fifdorably to the east, tras probably ^izo^fco tbe inconvenient proxi- 
mity of Badam to tbe route by wbiob tbe Midiammadans reacbed 
Cbota Nagpur, wbiob went from Sbergbati, through Chatra and 
Jabra and brought them close to tbe bead of tbo Kanmpura 
Valley. 


Tbe earliest view afForded of the district discloses Kunda 
and Badam ruled by Kbarwar chiefs, of whom the latter 
was gradually reducing to bis authority the ebieftains of 
tbe east and north, whose estates probably corresponded with 
tbe parganas enumerated above, wholly or in part. Tbe 
Settlement Officer notes that ruins of forts arc to be found 
in parganas Cbaingam, Palaui, tfagesar and Karanpum; and 
that there are traditions of rsjas at Gbh, PurgSpur, Pirgul 
andjCboti* It is possible that these chieftains were Kborwars, 
for tbe raja of Gola in Bagb 'Itai^s narrative given above 
was a Bbarwar. In tbe north and north-east were the Bvd 
Tajas of Cbbai, owning allegiance to Baja Iifil Khan; and then 
came a line of Gbatwat chieftains extending from Kodarma to 
tbe borders of Mongbyr and tbe Sant&l Parganas, more or less 
under tbe authority of tbe Babban Baja of Bbaragdiba* Kbarwar 
Mmtl'aUidars held subordinate tenures near Chatra, and a 
Mundaxi Manki held a paUi south of Tandwa at Laranga. 
Another Mundari family held a tenure at Korambe 

in Bamgarb. Practically all the jagirdars of tbe Bamgarb 
estates are aliens who received their tenures on service condi- 
tions 5 and from this the' Settlement Officer conclndes that it 
Was by tbe help of these foreigners that the Kharwar Chief of 
Karanpnra was able to reduce bis neighbours to subjeotioii, and 
to retain bis bold over tbe conquered torritoiy. 


A mere glance at tbe map will disclose large numbers 
of place names obviously belonging to one or other of the 
binndd languages : ^ but they have not, it is believed, been 
subjected to a systematic and detailed examination. To what 
, partioulor tribes they are severally to bo assigned might receive 
some illumination from tbe results of such a scrutiny. ^ There 
arc at present several Munda-speaking tribes in the district, and 
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linraUtio famUy vrbicliinaladcs tbo laO{>afigC3 sj^kcabr tbs Heads, Saal&I/Ho 
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tlicro may havo been others in the pasfc : nntl fctUl others, c. g,, 
the ELharwiirs, may have adopted Hindi after, and not beforo, 
their advent to the distrioU 

There Lag been very little systematic snn’sy of those nrohajo- JiLjisMjass" 
logical reniains which survive above ground, in the shape of 
rained forts, and erect or flat stones. These last are found 
in various places in the south-west, and closely resemble Mundnxi 
lid-diris and iasan-dtrts* The amount of work done under 
ground is so far very small indeed. Tlio Axchtoological Sur\*ey 
of Xndia has found little in this distriot to throw light on 
its scenlar history, the remains on Knluha and Paramnth hills 
being of recent and purely religious origin. The temple ruins 
near Itkhori have not been sciGntificnlly examined, and tlio 
ascertainment of their probable age miglit throw some light on 
the date of the Hindu immigration into Chhui. 

The present distribution of the more populous onstea and tribes ^ acficrrr 

is described in detail in Chapter IV. %Vhilc there is no part of nxciMi 

. ... * . . » , . . . ntsTninr- 

thc country in winch ca<«(c concentration is so marked ns it is m nor. 
parts of Hrmchi the prcdoraiuatice of aboriginal tribes is clearly 
seen in an area which starts from ibo north -cast corner and runs 
a few miles iuside the district down to the Barukar river, where it 
meets the Furasnath hill system. To the west of this lino are 
mixed Hindu races, and to the cast GUfttwiirs and Santfils. 

The boundary line continues up the Barakar to the cast of 
Bagodar thana, then south as far as the Jamunia river, and 
then due west to the face of the upper plateau, the south of 
which is followed to the I^frmdu^ JlaxarlLfigh and Simnrla 
thana trijunciion. The lino crosses the Simarla plateau ridge 
to its north face and then runs westward, north of Fartabpur 
to the injunction of Gayn, Falftmat] and Jla^rAribrigh di^triots. 

I^orlh and west of this rough demarcation (he jicopio arc predo* 
mtnanlly Hindu, Foulh and c*asl (Iny are jiredoinitinntly abori- 
ginal. The distribution of (ho Satiirds and Knnnis is almost 
idoniicn! (leaving out the SantVil fringe along iMoiighyr and 
the 8an(Al Patganas), TJify share Iho Farasiiuth block in 
Humrl ihnna, and then, aft/^r an interval in Nawiidilt polioo- 
etalion, they run right across llio Hamodar Valley from tho 
border of ^rflnblium on the cast Co the wc.-itern fnco of tlio high 
ridge which forms the eastern boundary of Barkfiguon* In 
Cbatra, Hnntcrg&nji ChnupAran and Sinv^rin (ho three caelrjiof 
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Santals^ Kurmis and- Mundas are nlilre in being practicnlJy 
Trilhout representation. Elsewhere in the district the Santals 
are found sporadically, and in somewhat larger numbers than 
fbo Kurmis^ The similarity of the distribution of these two 
castes is a most strilsing fact which cannot he left out of count. 
The hlundas have representatives in Barhaguon, hi and u and 
Gumia ; but are concentrated in Eamgarh, with a slight exten- 
sion eastward into Pefarhar. The Bhogta KharwTirs are numerous 
in Ilunterganj, Chatra, Simaria and Barkagaon, rare elsewhere, 
and notably scarce in Chauparan, 

Throughout the entire district the Bhuiyas form a nume- 
rous underlying clement. In a very humble position as landless 
labourers or petty cultivators, except in Kharagdiba jiaigaua, 
i.e.j thanns Kodarma, Bhanwar, Eharagdiha, Gawan and 
Giridih where many of them have contrived to retain their 
tenures, the so-called Ehamgdiha gadis^ up to the present time. 

Erom these materials it is not possible to form more than a more 
conjecture of the early history of the country; and it would ai)pear 
that any serious addition to.the existing stock of knowledge can 
bo expected only from an extensive and systematic collection and 
examination of those ancient remains which arc from time to 
time disinterred from the ground. This is one of the main 
tasks proposed by the newly-founded Bihar and Orissa Be search 
Society ; and in view of the striking lesults of ‘the methodic 
work of western scholars in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and. in the isle of Crete, it is permissible to hope that in 
spite of obvious difficulties the secrets of the past will be partially 
laid hare here also. 3Ieantime, as a vague s^rmisQ, it may he 
conjectured that the Bhuiyas once occupied the land under a large 
number of tribal chiefs, that through its western margin passed 
• ^ the Mundas pressed onward by the Khamars to the hoi-dcrs 
of Ranchi ; that the western chiefs of the Bhuiyas were con- 
- 'ouered- and degi-aded -by the Kharwars; while to north and 
east a wedge o! Hinduism was driven between the Bbmj-a clue - 
tains and tbeir fellow tribesmen, and Santals and Ruvims 
pressed up from the south-east into tho empty ® ^ ^ 
and Jngesar— the area now krown as Pctaibar, umia an 
Mrmdu. 

Apparently the first interference of the Jluhammadans wj i 
the affairs of ^ Jharkhand by which ferin they meant the u oje 
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'^of the jungle land between Bibar and Orissa, was in 1585 
when tbc Emperor Akbfir sent an expedition commanded by 
*^1 Sbahabaz Kban wbieb reduced Uic E&ja o£ Cbota l^agpur to 
I (the 'position o£ a tributary. In 1691 tbis R a ju took part in 
tbe ilubammadan expedition to Orissa. There was a second 
invasion of Cbota Nagpur in 1616 when Ibrahim Khan, general 
'of the Emperor Jahangir, captured the raja and sent him as a 
prisoner to G-walior. In lOSil the Emperor Shah Jahun included 
Chota Nagpur in the /5ytr of Palamau, which he gave to 
the Subadar of Patna on an annual rental of Rs. 1,36,000 ; 
and about 1080 this rental was raised to Rs, 1,01,000, “.Koira 
'Orissa, or Nagpur, with Karanpura, or Badauu, being rated at 
Rs, 40,505.^^ Between these two dates the following facts are 
known to have intervened : — 

(a) In 1642 a Patna mason had built for the Karanpura 
Raja ITemat Singh tbc fortified residence at Badam (probably 
the " Badaun " referred to above). 

(b) In 1659 Aurangzeb bad defeated Sbub Sbuja at Kudwa 
near Allahabad, and tbe latter retired on brongliyr, prepared 
to' resist an attack from tbe west. Prince IMubammad, son 
of Aurangzeb, and Mir J umla obtained information after that 
defeat of a new road into Bengal different from iho ordinary 
Ganges route, by tbe route of Sbergbfiti which is situated in 
the mountains of Jharkhand ; it was circuit oiis, narrow and 
steep, and little used on account of the difnculties it presented, 
and the savago manners of the mountaineers*''. Mir Jumla 
took a force of 12,000 cavalry by this routo and so arrived 
behind (east of) Monghyr, whereupon Shah Shuja abandoned. 
Moughyr and tied to Rnjmahal. 

(e) In 1660 Hindu ascetics were making caves in tho 
sandsfonc clifTs of Muhndl Hill, near Badam. ^ 

, (d) About 1670 the Karanpura Rujfi transferred his rcsi- 
, dence from the fine new house at Bfidam "to Ramgarh, thirty 
miles eastward, and separated from it by a very difficult stretoh 
of country. 

It would appear that it vras .between 1642 and 1670 that 
' the pressure of tho Muhammadans in the west of Karanpura 
^first bccamo serious and that the move to Ramgarh was due to a 
dcrire to put as wide an interval as possible between tho two. 
“parllftB, - - . - , . 
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In 16G9 tlie Mnbaxnmadans were in a position to 

compel the Knnda chieftain to take a atf from them to guard 
the four passes of Babaltar^ Pinjri, Banwadih and Nngdarra 
from the inroads of the Marathas, Bargis and Pindurls In 
1724- the Suhadar of Fatna marohed against the Baja of Cbota 
Nagpur, from whom he exacted a large nazarana in cash and 
diamonds. This appears to have encouraged a second expedition 
in 1781, which was cut short hy the intervention of the, Baja 
of Bhmgnrh, who paid Bs. 12,000 on account of his southern 
neighbour ; and from this time onwards, till the British occu- 
pation, the tribute of the latter continued to be paid through 
Bamgarh, Doubtless the passage of the Muhammadan expedi- 
tions, even though they touched merely the western fringe of his 
country, was injurious to the Bamgarh Baja. In 1740 the 
latferhad become so powerful that a special expedition tras 
sent under the command of Hidayat Ali Khan, which captured 
B^garh fort, but returned at the news of a Maratha invasion 
of Bengal } and Baja Makund Singh thirty years later was 
powerful enough to conquer Cbhai Pargaua. , 

Kendi is situated in thana Chatra at the head of Dhauguin 
Pass which leads down to the Gaya plain. To the west it is 
bounded by Pargana Dantgr, which was in the possession of 
the Bamgarh Bajas in the seventeenth century, and to the east 
by Cbhai. Apparently some time about 1700 a.d., Bondi 
was reduced by the Muhammadans to the position of a zamin- 
dari ; and the earliest available information shows that one 
Nahir Singh was the proprietor at the beginning 9f the 
eighteenth century and bis son Pateh Singh was making a Hor- 
posk (maintenance) grant in 1728. Cbhai lies at the top of tho 
present Danua Pass, and at the time of its subjection by 
Makund Siugb of Bamgarb, about 1770, it was divided between 
five chieftains .of whom apparently four paid tribute to the 
fifth, Baja Lai Khan of Jagodib* Eastward of Cbhai was 
Bodarma, a p5dV of Bbaragdiha, in which the Muhammadans 
do not appear to have acquired any special influence. In the 
Ain-i-Akbari Chbai Champa is entered as assessed to revenue as 
a part of subah Bihar ; but perhaps this merely indicated Kendi. 

In tho north-east the Babhan Bajas of Bbaragdiha held 
also coterminous lands in Gaya district, the whole forming a 
xcYcnue-paying estate under the.name of $iwar Muhamraadabfid. 
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It lias been stated above tbat the supremaoy of this family in 

IBCharagdiha probably began in the fifteenth centnTy. The road 

from Nawada up the valley of the Saktl passed through the 

north of the pargana to the south of Ghoranji Hill on to the 

Saiva temples at Heoghar^ and prohahly served as a door 

Hindu infiuence from Bihar. The allegiance of the 

Ghatwars to the Raja appears to have been veiy light. Direct 

interference by the Muhammadans in the internal aftairs of the 

* 

pargana is not heard of prior to 1765, in which year Ahbar All 
Khan, a son of Kamgar Khan^ zamindar of Karhat in eastern 
Gaya, carried the attack on Raja Mod Narayan Deo into his 
last possessions in Hazaribagh district, and expelled him from 
Kharagdiha. Mod Narayan and his son died in exile at Ram- 
garh, hut iu 1774 his grand-son Girwar Narayan Deo assisted 
the British in the expulsion of Akbar Ali Khan. 

With the exception of these three areas there is no part of 
Hazaribagh which was snbjected to Muhammadan interference, 
BO far as is known ; and the uniform distribution of the present 
Muhammadan population seems to be inconsistent with the 
exercise of any special local authority in the past. 

"With the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
which was made by the Rmperor Shah Alam, the suhahof Bihar 
passed to the East India Company, and with it passed the 
right to receive the tribute of Ramgarh, the land revenue of 
Kharagdiha and Kendi,,and the services of Kunda. Ifc was not 
however till four years later that the British first came into 
contact with the district, and not till 1772 that its reduction • 
was seriously taken in hand. The first approach was on tho side 
of Kharagdiha, east of which Captain Camac was engaged in 
1769 in establishing some sort of order in the ' Junglobury 
district ■'; but nothing of importance was then done, for it was 
not until 1774 that Akbar Ali Khan was ejected. 

Captain Camac^s next appearance was at Kunda, on Lis way 
to Palamau, to restore Raja Gopal Rai to the position from - 
which ho had been driven by his Thakur. He took alonoi with 
him the chief, Dhrija Narayan Singh, the fomth in sticeeBslon 
from that Ram Singh with whom tho officers of Aurangzeb had 
made the settlement of Kunda; and in the stormihg of the 
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Falfimnu fort four of the Cliicrs relatives were killed. In return 
for his conduct in this matter Captain Camac renewed with him 
the old agreement, and up to this day Kunda is free from the 
payment of land revenue. 

During the operations in Palfimau in 1772 Captain Camac 
received a visit from Raja Durpnath Sahi of Chota I'Togpur, 
and also obtained some useful aid from him, whilst on the 
other hand Ulukund Singh of Ramgarh had intrigued to thwart 
him. Consequently Raja Durpnath Sahi had no difficulty in persua- 
ding the British to terminate the arrangement whereby his tribute 
was being paid through the Ramgarh chief. Either, previous to 
this, or after it— the time,, though important, . is obscure— Tej 
Singh, whose alleged genealogy has.been given ahoye, appeared at 
Patna, and set up a claim to the Ramgarh Raj on the strength of 
the alleged seniority of Singdeo to Ragdeo. On the bare materials 
available it does not appear . that the claim had much substance. 
In any case it would he barred by, the limitation of some hundreds 
of years ; and on the claimant's own showing the estate 
acquired by Bagdeo Singh, and not inherited from a common 
ancestor. The .genealogical trees themselves are suspicious in ^ 
showing an exact parallel of generations, and apparently, an 
unbroken succession from father to -son which is in marked con- 
ti'ast to the fortunes of the family in the last hundred years. 

It would appear that Tej Singh's claim was accepted by the 
British with more readiness by reason of the impracticable con- 
duct of hlukund Singh ; who probably had inflated ideas of his 
militaiy stronglb, based on the hfuhammadan retreat in 1740 
and his inceat conquest of Chhai. In the intrigue with the 
British Tej Singh was assisted by a resident of Gaya called Lai 
Bahadur Singh, said to have been a c/taprash family was 

rewarded later with the g^unt rent free in perpetuity of twentj^ 
four villages, all of which have been dissipated long ago. The 
attack on jMukund Singh was made in 177^, by a force un or 
Lieutenant Goddard, who was accompanied by ^ ^ej P^S * 
Simultaneously it appears tliat some pressure was app le 
south by the Raja of Chota ^ Nagpur, There was no serious 
resistance ; Mukund Singh fled and Tej Siiigb was installed, no 
however at first as raja hut as mjtsiajir, Lieutenaut Goddard 
did not apparently take formal possession of the territory thus 
won, nor did his expedition extend to Kharagdiha. 
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Haja ^lod Narnysn Deo liad taken refnge at Unmgarli KbaragdiBa^ 
Trben expelled in 17G5 by Akbfir Ali K bun, but by 1772 both 
be and his eon were dead. The Lead of the family was bis 
grandsouj Gtnrar Nurayan Deo ; and it was arranged that tlio 
or chiefs of the thirty-eight gadh of Kharagdiba should 
be invited to assist in the expulsion of the btuhammadans* This 
was ciicctcd in 1774'bya force under Capfnin James Browno 
working from South Monghyr (tho Juiiglebury distnet) with 
the active co-operation of twenty six of tho Ukatis and against 
tho opposition of twoj ten remaining neutral. After this no 
further militaxy action was needed in the district and the (ask of 
civil administration commenced. 


By 1780 Captain Camac's authority was replaced by that Amiiins- 
o£ Mr. Chapman, who was tho first civilian adininistmtor arhan'oc- 
of Chota Nagpur. The " conquered provinces/' as they were 
called, were formed into a British district^ which included TIte dtlirfetoC 
Bamgarb^ Kendi, Kunda and Kharagdiba (wbicb together ^*““S«»*^*** 
coDstitnio the prc?ent Hazaribagb), tho whole of ralumau, 

Cbaksi on the cast of Kharagdiba and Punebet on the cast of 
Bamgarb, and the area round Sbergbfiti. The present district 
of IlBnebi was added under the designation of tho tributary 
mahdl of Cbota Ndgpnr. Ifr, Chapman hold his court alter- Hondqtwrtort. 
nately at Sherghut! and Chatra, and his authority was enforced 

by the newly-formed Knmgarb Battalion^ which was stationed lUmgarli bat- 
at Hazuribugb. tilioii. 


hfr. Chapman's ofiicial functions were divided into three I>I*irict ©m- 
branches; bo dealt out both civil and criminal juFtice, and 
administored tho revenue regtilafions, and bo appears fohavo 
bad no Buropean assistant in these various tasks. Tho field of 
bis labours was approximately 18,000 pqmro miles in area ; and hi 
Bcnncll's map of "tho conquered provinces on the south of Bihar 
containing Bfirngur, Pulumati and Chota KAgpur %vith iboir 
dependencies, inecribed to ^fajor Jacob Camio" tho wbolo 


centre of llAnclii^ is marked as " p^ri not Burve^'crl " and n 
great block of llnzaribagb is ^ woods ' between Ibo llAmodar and 
Barfikar from the west of IVdganj to tlio llazuribfigh-Barhi 
rood. It IS obvious that Chajiman's aim must have been 
not at cfiictont adrninif-tration, but, ns regards the remoter areas 
at least., at the slightest semblance of any administration .'it all ; 
and that this limited taek demanded great courage, activity and 
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Appeal, versaiilUj. From his civil and criminal judgments an appeal 

lay to .the Governor General^ and in revenue matters 
his authority uas Rurervised by a Committee of Uevenue in 
Calcutta. In 1793 civil and criminal appeals were transferred 
to a Provincial Court of Appeal in Patna, and from 1817 to 
1829 the supervision of revenne vested in a Commissioner for 
the Superintendence of Pevenne and Circuit for the Pivision 
of Patna. The Statistical Account of 1875 from which this 
account is taken proceeds concisely as follows : — 


' I’aUnrc of ihc 
rnrly ndtninis- 
tration. 


“ During the period that elapsed from 1780 'to 1833 the 
district was governed in general accord with the ordinary Pegu* 
lations. An exception indeed uas made in favour of the custom 
of primogeniture, by the special Begulaiion X of 1800 j and 
even before that year I have been unable to discover any cases 
of estates being subjected to the law of partition. The sale of 
estates for arrears of land revenue was however occasionally 
resorted to, the action of the civil court was generally in favour 
of the foreign money-lenders, rather than of the old-star. ding 
landholders of the division j and it is clear that in both civil and 
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criminal business equitable considerations were everywhere out- 
weighed by . legal ones. In shorty tbo administration of Pilm- 
garh had all the faults of a rigidly legal system, applied 
unscrupulously over an unwieldy extent of country, by officials 
■who had the scantiest knowledge of the people* with whom they 
were dealing/-' [The -writer forgets that equity is not at the 
cominaiid of ignorance ; whose refuge is pedantic legality .3 
''British rule w^as made peculiarly distasteful to the ahoriginal 
races, hy the fact that all the native subordinates were foreigners 
from Bihar and Bengal ; and. the smouldering discontent- of the 
tribes broke out on two occasions, in 1820 and 1831, into open 
revolt [not however in Hazaribagh]. The great Kol insurrec- 
tion of 1831 w'as followed by an entire change m the adminis- 
trative system. By Pegnlation XIII of 1833 the districts of 
Pamgarh .and the Jungle Mahals, with the estates of Dhalbhum^ 
till then included in Midnaporc, were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Begulations ; and every branch of government within 
these tracts was vested in an officer appointed by tbe Supreme 
Government, styled the Agent to the Governor General. The 
Parganas of Bamgarh, Kharagdiha, Kcndi and K-nnda, which 
compose the present area of the district, thus became part 
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o£ the SoTith-W'cst Frontier Agency, and were formed into 
a Division under the name o£ Hazaribagh. The administrative 
headquarters, which had formerly been alternately at Sherghati 
and Chatra, were transferred to Hazaribagh, where the troops of 
the Ramgarh SattaUon had been stationed since the end' 
of the last century- The chief executive officer was now 
styled the Principal Assistant to the Governor GeneraPs 
Agent, and he was gnided in his administration by a 
series of mlcs for criminal jostice prescribed by the Gover-* 
nor General in Oonncil, under the provisions of section 5 of 
Begnlation XIII of 1333. These criminal rules continued in 
force till they were superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code 
(Act XS-V of 1861), which was immediately extended to the 
districts of the Chota Nagpur Division. As regards the 
administration of civil justice, a set of rules was proposed by 
the Agent at the same time that the criminal mlcs were laid 
before Government, but orders on those were suspended pending 
the promulgation of a Bill on the subject then under prepara- 
tion. This Bill was never passed j and till Act YIIl of 1659 
was estended to the division, there was no specific law or rule 
to guide the procedure of the Civil Courts in the province ; but 
they followed the Regulations, except in points where epme 
order of the Agent interposed. 

From the first creation of the Agency the or Jinary laws for 
the sale of land for debt or arrears of rent were regarded as 
inapplicable to the Province, and the rules proposed by Captain 
Wilkinson [the gent] provided that no sale or alionation, or 
even mortgage of hereditary or immovable property was to take 
place without the sanction of the Agent. This rule has always 
been acted on as regards sales, and forms one of the most 
peculiar features of the administration of the Division, and in 
extending the Civil Procedure Code to the districts of Hazari- 
bagh, - Lohardaga and Jllanbhum a proviso to this effect was 
added to the notification * * * * jJy Act 

XX of IS 64 the designation of the Province was changed to 
Chutia (Chota) Nagpur, and it has been administered since 
that date as a non-rcgnlation province under the Dientcnani^ 
Governor of Bengal. At the same time the title of the chief 
executive officer was changed from Governor GcncraFs Agent 
to Commissioner, The Xol' insurrection of ISill,- as stated 
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aboi-o; did not extend to HazariUgh, in Which district there 
Sic Mntiny members of those aboriginal races who took the 

of 1867. part, and there was no disturbance of the pnblic peace 

until the Mntiiiy of 1857, of which the following account is 
taken from the Settlement Heport 

''The sepoy mutiny in Chota Nagpur started in and ended 

in Hazaribagh district. At the beginning of August 1857 tbe 
Hazaribf gh detachment of the Ramgarh Battalion consisting of 
two companies of the 8th Regiment mutinied^ News of their 
revolt was sent to Ranchi^ and Lieutenant Graham was sent 
from there with a detachment of the Ramgarh Light Infentty 
to disarm them. His detachment mutinied on the road, and 
joined the Hazaribagh detachment which was marching on 
Ranchi, at Bannu. The combined force continued to march on 
Ranchi, and Captain Halton, the Commissioner, after^ asoertain- 
ing that the remainder of the native troops at Doranda were 
not loyal, withdrew with all the Europeans by the Ramgarh 
road to Haz&ribagh and from there retired to Bagodar to await 
supports coming along the Grand Trunk Road. As soon as a 
guard of Rattray’s Sikhs was put at his disposal Colonel Dalton 
reoccupied Hazaribagh, and from there kept under observation 
the movements of the mutineers. The mutinous troops bad 
received no support in Hazaribagh, and very little in Rauohi. 
They stayed in Ranohi for over a month, and then moved west- 
ward, with the idea of joining another body of sepoys under 
Kunwar Singb near Rohtasgarb. Their advance was opposed 
at two of the gbats by loyal zamindars, but after forcing the 
breast-works with their cannon they marched through Chandira 
and Balnmaih in Palomau to the town of Chatra. 'While they 
were looting there they were surprised and attacked by a much 
smaller mixed force consisting of 320 men, and completely 
^ defeated : their guns and all their ammunition were captured, 
160 were killedi and the remainder fled in the direction of 

Sberghati and dispersed. 

* * « * 

unrest! , While there was no sympathy with the mutineers in Hazari- 
bagh the Santals not unnaturally became excited by the weaken- 
ing of authority and thought the occasion opportune for squaring 
accounts with oppressive money-lendom and others. Several 
bands of Santals collected for marauding purposes and were 
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joined by tbe local bad characters^ and a certahi amount of 
plundering occurred between Gola and Chas (i.e* tf^ana Petarbar) 
in Kharagdiha^ at Kuja on the Hamgarh road a^^d at Jhaxpo 
near Bagodar. At Mandu they were instigated by three local 
landholders to commit murder as well as plnndel^ the village. 

The landholders instigating the murder were subsequently 
caught and hanged. A small punitive expedition of Sikhs was 
sent to Gola^ and the exoitement died out immediately. The 
disturbances were only sporadic ; there was no organized move- 
ment among the Santals as a whole, and no special measures 
against them were considered necessary after tho risings had 
subsided* Instead, it was decided shortly after the mutiny to 
imse a levy of Kols and Santals for military policOi and a body 
rA vrwi tac this. work.. 

Similarly in the north of the district the news of the sepoy 
rising evoked some small uprising among th® dispossessed 
Bhuiya iikoAtt^ who considered the opportunity snitable for 
recovering their lands from the purchasers then oc<japying them ; 
and they received some support from their tenantry*'' 

Since the suppression of these disorders the district has been Later Hia 
tranquil, and the only event of more than passiA^ importance 
has been the cadastral survey of the district and the preparation 
of a detailed record-of-rights, which began in 1908 and ended 
in 1915. During almost all this period jVIr. J. D- Sifton, i.o.s., 
was Settlement Officer and responsible for tbe effic^^noy of tbe 
machinery of settlement. This costly and laborious work was 
undertaken in order to give to the general body of landlords 
and tenants clear and definite knowledge of tboir respective 
rights and obligations ; and in conjunction t^ith the' new 
agrarian law of 1908 (the Chota IQ'ng^ur TenO-ucy Act) it 
holds out the hope of a new era of peace and mod^&t prosperity. 
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The first census was made in 18715 and diEclosed a popula- 
tion o£ 771,875 living in 160^493 houses; the methods of 
enumeration were however experimental and the results unreli- 
able. The first accurate census was made in 1881, The figures 
of this and later enumerations are as follows 

J881 1,104,743 

1891 1,164,321, variation +6*4 per^cont. 

1901 1,177,961 ,, +1*17 percent. 

1911 1,SSS,C09 „ +9*39 per cent. 

The increase of population between 1881 and 1891 occurred 
chiefly in the Giridih subdivision where coal mines were being 
developed ; in Chatiparan and Chatra there was a serious 
decrease. In the next decade there was severe scarcity amount- 
ing to famine; which caused a greatly increased emigration and 
a high death-rate. The decrease in population was shared by 
Hazaribagh; Chatra, Barkagaon, Gumia, Barlii and Bagodar. 
Between 1901 and 1911 there was only one year of bad crops, 
in 1907, hut its effect on the birth and death-rates was very 
severe. The rate of increase during these ten years was 9*39 
per cent, being highest in the southern thanas. In the census 
of 1831 the district was divided into sixteen thanas, of which 
Jagesar was subsequently partitioned between Gumia and 
Mandu, and Eharagdiha lost the western portion now called 
Dhanwor- There appears to have been little alteration in the 
boundaries of these units, and it is possible to compare tbeir 
populations in 1881 with those of 1911 — after an interval of 
thirty years. Giridih has gained fifty- per cent owing to the 
development of the Giridih coal-field and the growth of the new 
town which is the present suhdivisional headquarters. There is 
a considerahlo aboriginal element in the east of this thana. 
PetathaT in the south has gained fortv-nine per cent, Dumri 
thirty-eight, Gumia and Bfandu thirty-four and Bamgarh thirty* 
ouc* These are all in the ia the south and 
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. sotitili*easii of ihG distiictj and Lave a very consideraLlc abori- 
ginal clement. Much of the area is Lillyj and forest is fairly 
.abundant ; but it is apparently the fecundity of the aboriginal 
Taces and the comparative absence of emigration Tvhich 'have led 
to this great increase. Bagodar comes nc^^t with twenty-two per 
cent, much of which has been gained in the last ten years, and* 
is perhaps due in part to the oxiening of the Grand Chord Rail- 
.way ; but it has a hilr proportion of aboriginals, and the south of 
,the .thana is composed of jungle-covered uplands.*. Gawan 
occupies the north-eastern corner of the district, where the lower 
plateau is broken down to the Gaya plain by the Sakri river. 
•The population in the east is Santal, hut elsewhere it includes 
darge numbers of Goalas, Bhuiyas and Bujputs. The increase 
' Las been twenty per cent, and is due in part to immigration 
from Gaya. The increase in Kodarma is nineteen per cent, 
and is due in part to the development of mica, which has kept 
the poorer classes at home. In Huntergan j, which somewhat 
resembles Gawan in its physical characteristics, the increase of 
jiinoteen per cent is explained in part by immigration from Gaya 
and in part by tbc rigid suppression of emigration. The 
hamiaiiii system prevails in this area, and the landlords do not 
allow the landless serfs to leave the district. In Eharagdiha 
and Dbanwarthe increase has been nine per cent. The country 
is hare of forests, and the density of the population is higher 
than elsewhere. There is no virgin land to bring under 
enltivatioD, and much of the lowest class of rice land is so high 
that it receives only the rain which falls from the sky. Such 
lands fail two years in five and under present agricultural 
conditions an increase in the population is undesirable $ iho 
natural excess can and should move away to the coal-fields or 
Assam. The same conditions are found in. Barhi (2) and 
.Chauparan ( — 13)*, hut with an exaggeration increasing as one 
goes westward. These two thanas, in their more level and 
, j^^*vyated portions, are on the watershed between the Ba taker 
'i nohani rivers, towards tbe cast, and much of Chatra,(— 

mediately to the west. This area has an arid appearance 
scarcely confirmed by tbo rainfall statistics, ' but is 
'u by the censas and by popular reputation. In addition 
ourable agricultural conditions to the cast the urban 
•f Chatra has siifCcrciJ by’^ho^nidual curtailment .of its 
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trade, as a cosscqnence of fho advance of railways^ and bv tbo 
f avages of two severe epidemics of plague. Simarla is, for the 
most part, suited only for grazing 5 and where it broadens into 
rice lands the Babhan landlords have worked the Damian fi system 
in such a manner that the serfs have fled in great numbers. 
Barkagaon has increased by ten per cent only in thirty years. 
It suffered badly in the famine of 1897^ and much of its 
eastern area is made up of precarious third-class rice lands. 
The sadr thana Las decreased by two per cent, in spito of 
the increase of the urban population. Agriculturally it has 
little waste land fit for cultivation^ and the practice of tem- 
porary emigration has increased considerably. The opening 
of the new coal mines in South Bumri (police-station Nawa- 
dih), and the possibilify of similar developments in Gumia 
and Barkagaon may result in large displacements of population 
similar to that which hae occurred ct Giridih. So far^ howeverj 
the local people have shown no partiality for coal-mining in 
general^ and nnder-ground working in particular ; and the 
greater portion of the 1^500 labourers at the Bokaro (Joint 
Bailways) colliery has been imported from outside. 

In tbe Giridih subdivision there arc 226 people to, the square 
milCj in the sadr 177^ in Chatra 143^ and for tbe district as* a 
whole 186, For British territory in the province as a whole 
the number' is 415 ; and the only other districts analogous to 
Hazaribagh are Sambalpur (196), JRanchi (195), SiughbLum 
(178), FalSmau (140), and Angul (119), Of the total area of 
the district 3,004 square miles are permanently unfit for cultiva- 
tion ^ but there remain 1,924 square miles which are cultivable 
but unonltivafed. At first sight it would seem that much agri- 
cultural development remains to be carried out and that the 
population is capable of a large increase. It is however certain 
that the soil is for the most part inherently infertile.' More- 
over there are abundant traces in most parts of 'the district 'of 
unsuccessful cultivation, for which failure the ‘ravage of wild 
animals may perhaps take the responsibility in some cases, but 
a more common reason is the inadequacy of moisture or xnahillty 
to control flood water, Bsteasive irrigation works of a charac- 
ter beyond tbe means and equipment of local agriculturists 
might render some of the waste land cultivable ; but the poverty 
of the soil and tbe irregularity of the suifoce make tbe - chances 
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X)? profit very doobtfnl. Tho extenfc'to wliicli ibo people rasort to 
temporoTy cmi^rsiliozi is a clear mdioation of tlio pvcscnfi 
agricultural poverty, and tlie absence of a local remedy ; and 
the indefinite increaso of tbe population would bo a doubtful 
galuj unless new sources of income were developed in mines or 
manufactures. 

In tbe ‘Census of 1911 tbere were found to bo 4tl,631 Higratlon. 
persons residing in the district wbo bad been born outside it, 
of whom 34^,000 came from contiguous districts, 3,000 from 
other i>arts of the province and 4,000 from other provinces. . There 
wore l^ffbil natives of tbe district residing outside it, of whom 
approximately 63,000 were in contiguous districts, 3,000 in other 
parts of tho prorinco and 88,000 in other provinces. From tho 
figures on each side have to b3 deducted the brides and their firet- 
hom children along the border villages. There is much of this 
inter aiarriage, for the district boundaries in many places do not 
coincide with serious physical obstacles sneb os wide rivers or 
bigb bills ; and it is a well-known custom among all castes lo 
avoid the nndne propinquity of the parents of brtdo and bride- 
groom. Also the young wife usually proceeds to her parents' 
home for the birth of her first child. After these allowances are 
made the balance of immigrants from contiguous districis is 
probably made up of old settlers from Gayu, and peons, haralixh 
and other servants of landlords. From further .afield came the 
Bengali residents of Giridih and.> Hazuribugh, miners in 
ifodarma, and Mnrwuris and other traders throughout tho larger 
bazars. Tho largest number of emigrants in contiguous dis- 
iriefs was found in Manbhum (28,000), and a few had gone to 
work in tbe rabi harvest of Gays. There were 60,000 lliizarl- 
bfigh-bom persons in Assam and about 1,500 in tho DuSrs and 
Chittagong tea gardens, many of whom had probably settled 
there permanently. There is a fairly largo annual migration 
to' Calcutta; especially for conservancy work, .and further east 
for agricultural earthwork. A ourious sense of shame leads 
these j)COplo to conceal their resort to tho coal-fields and conser- 
vancy work : when qucBlioned their almost invariable answer, 
even with tho coal grit ttill on their persons, is that tiicy Irivo 
been to « Sirii«ganj lo dig earth There is one small field of 
employment under the Survey and Forest Departments whioh 
tho people of tho higher plateau mqnopolizo. Each year soxno two 
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or tlircc Ihoirsand go to Burma^ Eastern Bengal, Assam and 
Madras for this special 'work ; and quite a number Lave earned 
gratuities for more than twenty years of such service. They go 
in the end of October and return in April or May .with enough 
money saved to pay the rent^ and to vary the task of preparing 
the ricefi;;lds with a modest indulgence in the pleasures of 
country spirits and the nocturnal drum. 

Cf an entirely distinct character from the temporary mig- 
ration described above is tbe emigration to Assam for a 
term of years wbicb usually ends in permanent residence. This 
emigration Las been going on for a Icng time, for as early 
as 1865 it is noted that 1,200 people went there in that 
year, and there were 1,42Q in 1S66. The agencies for re- 
cruitment changed from time to time, and with them the methods j 
but of recent years tbe annual number of recruits has rarely 
esoeeded 2,000. At present the only authorized agency is the 
Tea Districts Labour Supply Association, which has a Local 
Agent at Hazaribagh ; and instances of objectionable recruit- 
ment are now extremely rai^. Tlio recruits are drawn mainly 
from tbe aboriginal and lower Hindu elemcntSj men who have 
failed in tbe struggle to keep their petty holdings together, or 
landless labourers discouraged by the Iiopelessness of their pros- 
pects at home. They are encouraged to take with them all 
thoir dependents, either at the time o£ rcoruitment, or after 
a year's experience of conditions at the tea gardens j and they 
usually visit their former homes at frequent intervals. .To those 
classes the Assam tea gardens under present conditions provide' 
immediate comfort, and the possibility of acquiring modest 
holdings of their own after a reasonably brief intervah 

For 'the purposes of the census the district was divided 
into four towns and 8,:J99 villages. In tbe recent record' 
of-rights, however, the units of the rcttlemcnt record were 
7,007 in number. This would suggest that the census figures 
relate to natural aggregations of bouses;^ ^nd m this inter- 
pretation it seems that these arc unusually small. Out of the 
whole number 8,101 have less than 600 inhabitants cacb, and 
average only 124. There arc 250 villages with from'five hundred 
to a thousand people, forty-one with from one to two thousand, 
and eight exceed two thousand but have less than five thousand. 
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TliG following wcro treated as towns 
Hazaribngh (17,900), Giridih (10,005), Chatra (9,222), 
Ichak (4-,995). 

In the census report of 1911 the distribution of tho popula- 
tion by language was approximately as follows : — ■ 

Hindi and Ur-n ••• w? 

3Iunda .*• ••• — • 

ICurmsU ••• ••• ••• 

Dnividiiin languages ««« »»» 

Otiers ■■■ ••* Ij—OO 

The Hindi spoken by the great bulk of the population is 
^lagahi : in the south-east comer to the east of Gola it is 
Kurniali, as in western Jlanbhuin. This language is someliincs 
described as Het Gola and is stated by Grierson to bo essential- 
ly Bihdri in its nature with a curious Bengali colouring. The 
SantTils are practieally the only people who hahitiially usa 
a Tklundd language, for the ^landus, most of whom live in 
Bamgarh, will not ordinarily speak anything but Hindi to out- 
siders. There arc 4,814 Oritons in the district ; but Ilia 
majority of them are returned as Hindi-Bjicaking, only about 
1,400 using the tribal Dmvidiau language. It is to be noted 
that tho local Hindi is spoken ns a sjeond languigc by all 
these people. 

Tho Hindus numbered 1,0CG,0G7 in the census of 1911 
or 62*7 of the whole po])ulation. In the absence of a religious 
survey it is difUcult to pnrticniarizo regarding the character 
of the religious beliefs and practices of this hclcrogeiicoiis body, 
whose mctnbci^s aro drawn mainly from t)ie lower stnita of 
Hinduism. It is however to be expected tliat such a survey 
would disclose the extensive persistence of clcuionts derived from 
aboriginal sources, in view of the inclusion of such racc 5 as (be 
Bhuiyas, Bhogtas and Kiinnis. The following extract from 
casual entries in tho Deputy Coniini»:s oncr*s di*ry for December 
1015 will illustrate the complexity of the religiouB beliefs in Uiis 
district; (Near Jmgu Hill in Mnndu.) Thoro was n liitlu 
mandnp further on ilto rond, wllli nn earthen floor. Oil (he 
beams were a pair of Icharomz (woadim slippers), and a wooden 
box-lid stuldcd with projecting nails with satnewhat blunted 
point?. The Knnnt stated that thc?c were used by the worship- 
pers of Kapsa, who is the sipd/li of Debt, and Ihni when tho 
^ worship of Dehi was completed a subsidiary worship of her zipahi 
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was held, the officiating party putting on the Maromi atii 
taking hie seat on the iron points of the nails. A Sanial, how- 
ever, who lives close by, and who was accustomed to take this 
active part in the performance, said that it was not in honour of 
any Kapsa, or any iipahi of Debi, but of a brother of Lugu, 
the hill god. The Santals however appear to bo comparatively 
new comers to these parts ; and it is probable that the hill . really 
belongs to an older race. The pahati {village sacrilic 2 r] of 
Loiyo is a Bhogta, and Loiyo is probably a very old village, so 
that it is not unlikely that the gods of Iiugu Hill belong to* the* 
Bhogta legends and beliefs. 

Again in February 1916 is noted ' Visited Dungo on the rond 
to Atka. It is a small village of fifteen houses, of Goiilae, 
CHiamtlrs, Tells, Bhogtas and Nauas. There are four deitfes— (I) 
DcbiorKali, (*2) Kallian Kumar, (3) Ban Singh, (4) GanwaBeoti. 
The second is the special god of the Goalas, and bis province ia 
the cattle and jungle grazing, and the dangers incident thereto. 
Ban Singh is a god of the Bhogtas. Regarding the fourth, tho 
village goddess, I could get no information, except that thingo 
did not go well if sacrifice was not offered. But it is significant 
that this Ganwa deoti is the only one of the four to whom offer- 
ings are made of pigs and spirituous liquors/' 

Even where the landlord, and the majority of the tenants 

porfiistcnco o£ are Hindus it is still the custom to employ as the pdhan 

tbo local gods. sacrificer one of the race of the original clearers o£ the 

village, or at least of an earlier dispossessed race. The idea 
underlying this is a belief in tho cxittence of local spirits 
who mast he propitiated by sacrifices, lest their anger vent 
itself on tho fruits of the fields and cattle and the foriilify 
of the women, or in tho stirring np of disease for men and 
beasts. The jurisdiction of these spirits usually stops short 
at the village boundary; and it is therefore obvious that 
their peculiaiitics require the most intimate local experience. 
This is naturally found in the descendants of the original 
cicarers : and so the Brahman or Babhan grantee or purchaser 
of a jungle village considers it a matter of mere common sense 

retain by the attraction of rent-free land the Mundari or 
Bhogta pahan whose brethren have long since been expelled, 
that he may perform the customaty sacrifices and placate the 
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EinritB wlicn some un'ntended or even unlcnown injury lias 
aroused tbeir anger, Tho belicF that a village can become uu* 
lucky is sometimes tbe cause of serious loss to tbe landlord. 
"Whea tbis reputation bas been gained tbe village' is said to bo 
mahaHam ; no one will live in it ; and only with great reluctance^ 
and at a great reduction of the usual rates of rent will neigh- 
bouring villngers take the lands for cullivation. Tbe reputation 
need not be ancient ; all that is required for its' acquisition is 
unusual sickness or mortality. 

- The Muhamtaadans were 1S8^328 in number, or 10*3 per 
cent of tbe district population. Tbis is appro^iinatelj tbe 
same proportion as in Gaya, and far in excess of that of Rfincbi 
and Manbbum. The numerically important castes are Jolabas 
(87,m), Shekbs (il,152), Kalals (7,279), and Pathans (0,651). 
The first-named are fairly evenly spread over the whole district, 
but are thickest in tbe Giridib Subdivision. There is a tendency 
here as elsewhere to avoid tbe designation of Joiaba, and a 
man will usually begin by giving bis caste as Shaikh^ which, 
under pressure, becomes Shaikh Momin ; and doubtless ’many 
Jolabis were returned as Shaikhs in tbe census. It is not 
obvious why there should be so many of these bumble Muham- 
madans, as there wero no important Musalman landlords or 
ofHcials, and tbe lule of tbe Badsbahs pressed very lightly on tbe 
district/ 

There are now some Patban tenure-boblers in Hunterganj, 
who have come from Gaya, when there was long a colony of 
Xtohillas near ^Lothi. There are also a few in Kodarma thana, 
near Jainagar, who obtained grants for services rendered to a 
former chief of Ramgarh. In each of these two groups it is 
still easy to detect traces of that old disregard of law and of tho 
rights of others which ought by now to be an anachronism. 

' The 86,706 people roturnod as Animists in tho census of 1911 
were made up almost entirely from three castes — Santals (77,000), 
Mundas (4,500) and Oriions (2,600), The borderline between 
Animism and Hinduism is notoriously difficult to draw, and it 
would be unsafe to conclude much more than tbis, that tho 
Santals are not moving much towards Hinduism, and that tho 
iBjlation of the smill Miindari and Orion communities appears to 
promote' the abandonment of their old tribal beliefs and practices. 
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The CliWstians of the district numbered 1,786 in 1911, out 
of whom 210 were returned as Santfils, 126 as Mundns and 
14asOj1ions. Of the remainder 1,201 were merely described 
as Indian Christians and 245 as Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Up till 1914 there w'ere three Christian missions at work in 
the district, but since then one (the Lutheran Mission) has been 
closed. So far their medical and educational activities have 
been more clearly fruitful than their proselj’tizing work. 

The following account of the Dublin University Mission has 
been contributed by the Reverend J, C. Eorrester, the head of 
that body 

In the year 1:90 several members of the Dublin University 
offered themselves for service abroad as a community in con- 
nexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It was 
decided that a brotherhood should be founded which should look 
to the University for its supply of men and to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for part of its support, and that its 
sphere of work should be tiic district of Haznribfigh in the 
diocese of Chota Nagpur, of which the lato Rev. J, C. Whitley 
was the Bishop, Tke members of the mission were to 
be graduates of the Dublin University, unmarried, and to 
lead a community life, receiving no salary apait from a 
small sum (Rs. 300 per annum) for personal expenses. The 
finst members, the Revs, Eyre Chaltcrlon, Head of the 
^li sion (now Bishop of Nagpur), C. W. Darling, K. W. S. 
Kennedy, J, A, Murray, and G, F. Hamilton, aiTived in Haza- 
rlbfigU in March 1802 and look over the remains of the old 
miUt-jry hospitals and their compound which Bishop Whitley 
had obtained for the jMission from Government. The two main 
buildings were in process of demolition, and had to be entirely 
rebuilt with the exception of the plinth and a foot or so of liic 
walls. Witli tho first missionaries eamc Miss Fanny IJassard, 
and ivfter a year Miss Eichardson arrived ; those wore the first 
two ladies assoeiate o£ the Mission. The ladies assocluto live a 
commnnUy life and undertake all women's work in conneiioa 
with the Mission. In 19C0 the Bcv. J. G. F. Hearn, m.d., 
was eloctcd head of the Mission. He resigned in March 101 S, 
and died very shoitly after. The Rev. J. C. Forrester, ii.A., was 
elected head in 1912, by tbe Mi*ioa chiiplcr, W’liich consists of 
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nil ilic members o£ tbe brotliorbcod, and is tbc supreme nutborlty 
oC tbe Mission; Tbi bishop o£ the diocese is ex-officio Visitor of 
tbe ^lission. 

Medical Jrork, — 1S93 a dispensary and hospital for men 
vere started in Ilazarlbagh under Drs. Ilcarn and Kennedy, 
Shortly afterwards a female disiMSUsary and hospital were opened 
under iheleare of Miss Ilassard, the dispensary boin^ held in 
the verandah of the ladies* bangalow. On tho arrival of Dr, 
Dva Jcllcit in 190C efforts were made to build a zanana hospital; 
tho fonndation-stonc of St. Colnmba's Zenana llospital 
was laid in 1907 and it was opened in 1913. It contains no- 
commodation for forty in-patients, and a private ward is avail- 
able for better-class Indian patients ; and in eases of necessity 
accommodation can be provided for local Diiropean patients. 
Tbe hospital receives a Government grant of B-s. d*,000 per 
annnm. There are eight Indian nurses in training, two Indian 
ccrltricatcd nurses, one Indian fomalo compounder in training, 
two European nurses, and two European doctors. 

In Cbitarpur there are male and female hospitals, with out- 
door dispensaries atlaoliod ; Ibcro is accommodation for about 
thirty male and ten female in-patients, A sub-assistant surgeon 
is in charge and there is one fully-qualified oompoiindor and 
dresser. In Brimgarh and Petarbar arc branch dispensaries, tho 
average daily attendance at the former (new patients) being 
eleven and the latter twenty. 

Tbe male hospital in. ITazaribagli was closed in 1013, Tlioro 
is now an outdoor dispensary for male patients, with a binnoh 
dispensary at Ichak. In Ilnzaribugh there are 'a sub-assistant 
surgeon and a fuliy-qualtficd compounder and dresser, and there 
is a resident compounder at Ichak, which is visited once a week 
by a European lady doctor and also by the sub-assistant 
surgeon. 

Education* — St. Colnmba’s ColU ge was founded in 1899, tho 
Eev J. A. Murray being the first Principal. Classes were open- 
ed in tbe central part of the present Post OfTicc bungalow. A 
donation of Es. 3,000 ivas given by Hu jit Ham Nara3'an Singli 
of the Humgarh estate. The college opened with twenty-tbreo 
students, most of wliom bad failed at other colleges. In lOO't 
the college was raised to the first grade (B. A. standard) and 
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after sercral changes of location was removed to the old Tlless 
Jiodse^ part of the Post OlEoe bungalow being obtained for a 
students' hostel} and the Rev. S. L. Thompson became Principal. 
In 1906 the building of the new college was commenced and 
its foundation-stone was laid in 1907« In November 1908 the 
college entered into possession of its new buildings which then 
consisted of the centre block with two wings serving as a hostel. 
Each student had a room to himself, an arrangement which was 
then unique. In 1909 the Bishop Whitley Memorial Hall was 
built, and in 1915-16 large chemical, botanical and physical 
laboratories were erected, towards tbe cost of which Government 
mideagrantof Bs. 60,000. In 1913 a grant of Bs. 30,000 
^ was made by Government for the erection of additional hostel 
accommodation, and accordingly a new block of thirty-four 
rooms with Principal's office and room was erected and opened 
in 1913. By special permission of His Majesty it is called '*The 
King-Emperor's Block". In the same year- the foundation- 
stone of the new science laboratories was laid. Towards the 
erection of the first block of college buildings Government' 
contributed Be. 37,000, the Society for tho Propagation of the 
Gospel £l,6v0, and £1,000 were given from private sources in 
England. Tho ^college is lighted with electricity. It is now 
(1915; affiliated to the Calcutta University for' the B. A. and Int. 
‘Sc. Examinations. The Bev. E. W. H. Kerr is Principal and 
the Bev. H. G. S, Kennedy, Vice-Principal, There are th^ 
Irish professors (members of the brotherbood},andeight Indian 
proiessors. There are 170 students on the roll, 100 of whom 
are resident in the hostel. There are three resident Superinten- 
dents, all members of the Mission. The college receives a 
monthly grant of Bs. 1,000 from Government. It publishes a 
magazine, and a Social Service Guild carries ou vigorous Social 
Service vrork, including two night schools, 

Sigh SeUooU-^Sb. Colnmba's Collegiate School was opened 

in 1895, tlio Eev. C. W. Darling being the first Principal and 
tbe Bev. P. D. Singh', u.a., the head master,, the Bev. J. A. 
Mnrray very shortly afterwards succeeded Mr. Darhng as Prin- 
cipal, The school opened with seven hoys on the roll. In l91« 

Mr. Singh was appointed Principal. There ora now { ) 

S90 hoys on the roll of whom about .120 are Christians, IBO 
Hindus and twenty Mahauunadaas, Two memhets of the 
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IMisston arc on ilio teaching 86aCE^ and there arc Boreatoon Indian 
masters. The school receives a grant ot Rs* '250 pec month £com 
Government and Bs. 175 from the iMissIon, which has also 
provided the school buildings and the PrincipaVs quarters with 
tho exception of two class rooms (of which half the cost was. 
paid by Government). 

Prom the beg^inning there lias been a hostel attached to* 
the acbool for Christian boys. Tbc senior boarders live in one 
end of the Mission bungalowj while tho juniors live in a new 
hostel to the south of the school^ and adjoining it^ which ^vas 
completed in 1912. Government contributed Bs. 20^000 towards 
its cort^ and the rest was raised from private sources* A sick- 
room was built in 19 12^ and its cost was given by a lady in 
Bngland. The ^Yarden of the hostel is a member of the 
Mission. To the hostel Government grants Bs. 50 a months 
and tho mission Bs. 4-^750 per annum^ the fees amounting, to 
Bs. 2^370 per annum. As almost all tho boarders are abori- 
ginals the fees must be low, tho seniors paying Bs. 4-8 a 
month and the juniors Us. S-8 a month, and theso fees include 
tuition , charges. There are 103 boys in tho hosW, of whom, 
forty are in part or wholly supported by tho Mission. Thcra> 
ore three Bengali Christians, who pay double fees. 

Priiaar^ Schools ^ — In Hazatibagh town there is an upper- 
primary school, with 100 boys on the roll. Within the municipal 
area there are four lower primary day schools and four night 
Schools. In Hazaribagh and Afundu thanns there are three lower 
primary schools. In Chitarpnr and the neighbourhood there 
are a lower primary boarding school, and three lower primary 
day schools. Tlicro arc three night schools. 

In Hazaribagh town there is nn upper primary school for* 
Bengali girls and a lower primary school for Hindi-speaking 
girls, ^ In Korra, Scotagnrha, Icliak and Singhani there aro lower 
primary schools. There is also an infants’ school in connoxiotx 
with the Mission Orphanage. In Chitatpnr and tho 
neighbourhood there are four girls’ schools and one in 
Betarbsin 

All the mission primary scbools with the oxcopiion of ibreo 
aro aided either by Municipal or District Board grants, and 
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tlio Mission contributes a substantial share of the expense. 
The male schools are under the direct supervision of one of the 
members of the Mission^ and "the female schools are looked alter 
by the ladies associate* 

A considerable amount of evangelistic TTork is oatried on in 
the villages. Many of the sananas are visited by the ladies 
associate and hiblc women. 

Near the • College is a model Christian village, named 
Hearnganj, in memory of the Eev- G. P. Bearn. .The land 
has been leased to the Mission by Government, and the Mission 
has issued sab-leases to Christians. 

A printing press and a workshop have been established in 
Hazaribagh, and a lace class is carried on by the ladies associate. 

There are Indian Christian congregations of the Church of 
Bngland in Hazaribagh, Seoiagarha, Humar, Cbitarpnr and 
lobla. The European congregations in Hazaribagh, Giridih 
and Kodarma are served by members of the Mission, as arc 
also the Indian congregations of Bnmar and Seotagarha ; an 
Indian priest is in 'charge of Chitarpur and Johla. There are 
masonry churches in Hazaribagh (completed in 1842), Xodarma 
(consecrated in 1909) and in Chitarpur (dedicated 1901). 

The following account of tbe United Pree Church of 
Scotland Mission has been contributed by the Rov, Hr. Dyer of 
Pachamba : — 

''The Santal lilission of the United Pree Church of 
Scotland was commenced as 'a new off-shoot from the Bengal 
Mission" according to its first report, issued in the year 1870. 

It was begun through the efforts of the late Rev. Hr. l^Iurray 
IvfitoheU, when acting Principal of the^ Huff Institution in 
Calcutta ; and was supported by contributions received in India. 
The first Superintendent was the late Mr. Vemiew of Calcutta. 
Ill the report for 187e the following statement of agents and 
work was submitted by the Rev. Hr. Templeton, an ordained 
Medical Missionary, who arrived from Scotland in 1871 

"C/trtsUan One ordained European missionary, 

ouo native doctor, three native male teachers* 

Hii^-onsary, open daily ; one boarding school ; two village 
schools i thirty-five scholars on the roll. , Contributions received 
locally amounted to £16 " 
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Until tlie year 1S7S tbo Mission report was issned ns a part 
oi the Bengal ^fission report j hut from that year it has been 
issued separately. By this time the Altssion staS had heen 
increased to three European missionaries. In the report o? 1S79 
it \ras slated that '^tho work of esetonding the mission has 
been prosecuted during the year, A lease of land has been 
secured in a Santfil village in the district of Chakut (I- c. in 
^longhyr), thirty miles norlh of Fachnmba. ^fr. Campbell 
undertook to extend tbo work by opening another station, and 
has been engaged for some time surveying the distriot of Tiindi 
(i.c. in ^Ifinbhum) wbicb lies in a soutb-castcrly direction 
about thirty miles from Paeliamba Thus bj- the year ISSO 
the ^lissionwas working in the districts of IlazfiribSgh, MongUjT 
and Manbhuof), and was doing so in three languages, Hindi, 
Bengali and Santfili. In the same year the Prcbbytcry of 
Calcutta, under which the Mission was being carried on, 
ordained the three missionaries as elders, and formed the 
adherents and members of the Church into a congregation 
under the name of a preaching station. The Mission belongs 
to a Presbyterian churcli, and Presbyterian law and order had 
to be kept in view and followed. Thero was no ordained 
minister in the Mission until 18bl, when tho convener of (he 
^fission Committee was the Uev, A. Campbell. Hr. Dyer was 
ordained in 1S8G, the late Mr. Stevenson in 1SS7 (ho died 
from cholera in the next year). Hr. Mncphail joined tho staff 
in 1869 and was posted to Chakai, and another station was 
opened at Tisri (thana Guwnn) by Hr. Kitohin in 190*1; There 
arc now four stations, in three of which arc ordained mcdital 
missionaries with hospibils and dispensaries. In Tundi station 
there is a dispensary, and there are seven oii testations. 

According to the latest report issued b}* tho I^lissioii Council 
for 1915 the numbers connected with the Saiitrd Cliurch are 
as follows;— 


Gommunicatils 

««« 


m 

425 

Baptized adhoronta 

S*i 

• •• 

• « • 

1,4.78 

Hcliolars In ICli pciioola 




2,705 

E% angditta 

• •• 


• «# 

* no 

CLri«liarr • ?liool teachers 


• «* 

««« 

71 

>le4ir-ri aiawtantn 

#*• 

•#* 


13 
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In the hospitals and dispensaries cenneoted with the varlon? 
principal stations about 25^000 now patients were treated. The 
European doctors are assisted in Tarious capacities by thirteen 
Santal agents. Medical fees and payments for medicines 
amounted to Hs. 5^700^ and in two of the stations the receipts 
far exceeded the expenditure on the medical work. Surgical 
operations numbered 4,4?58, of which about 1,507 were eye 
operations, and of these 1,100 were cataract extractions. 

It is scarcely pjossible to collect from these bald accounts an 
adequate impression of the true value of the services which are 
being rendered to the people of Hazaribagh, and of a still wider 
tepbere, by the disinterested philauthropby of these two missionaiy 
bodies, 

tt^JLSTES XSD -t 

SCiiiDas. census of 3 911 there were separately enumerated sixteen 

castes of Muhammadans and eighty-six castes and tribes of 

Hindus and aboriginals.' The remainder were entered under the 

head of * Others \ In addition various nationalities of Christians 

■ 

were distinguished. Of the Muhammadans only one caste, the 
lolahas (87,211), exceeds 25,000, as against eleven Hindu castes— 
Goalas (149,740), Telis (64,347}, Koiris (52,817), Chamfiis 
(49,603), Hrahmans (35,658), Kahars (31,747), Barhis (29,564), 
Bajputs (29,100), Hajjains (27,583), Husadhs (26,968) and 
Kumbars (26,211) and five aboriginal castes— Santals (93,059), 
Bhuiyas (89,682), Knrmis (84,589), Ghatwars (54,569) and 
Bhogtas (36,984). Between them these seventeen castes account 
for about seventy-five per cent of the population ; but inasmuch 
as they are fairly widely distrihoted the general impiession left 

in the case of this district, as compared with its neighbours, ts 

that of a veiy mixed popnlation. 

GcElas. The Gofilas are found in the northern half of the district, 

their comparative insignificance in the whole of the Baino ar 
valley being very etriking. In the neighbouring i ric o 

Gaya they form nearly one-seventh of the ^ 

and it is probable that th^ have reached Hazaxibagh mam y 
from that district. They occupy tracts which possess a com 
paratively limited range of pastures, and am mostly engaged 
on sigricuUurc. Unlike their neighbours in Gaya they arc 
generally regarded as quiet and law-abiding people. Their 
panchayats appear to possess considerable influence, and Iho 
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leal pATicli of Jatnagar excr\:t«c^ an niit!i5nty frnn GayA to 
the* north of tho higher ajnl from the vart of 

Kodam}! (o the \ve*t of ChanjCrntn winch ha^ proved useful, 
ftpcchiHy in keeping down tho price of hndc<. 

or the temainitjj; lltndn fjvctGcd ftbovc the fnncltonal 

ca*lo», ais might he cxpcctc*J, nrc d5*?tri!iiilcl fairly evenly over the 
diiilrict, with a tendency to thin oiil toirardfs thr rmilh and ca«t. 
7heo:are the Toll#, llrahman<, najjilrns and Knmhrint* UAjputr^ 
and Duradhs are alf ? widely dtCTny^d, except in Gumta* They an? 
nnm:;roa5 in G/iwIin, and tlmugh ihiB might he due to a special 
immigration upiheS.ikri river it is more prohahlr cxphittied l»y 
the lo.’tal amhition of the loml OhiitwAlft* The dhlribution 
of the KoiriSj Chamrir-*, Kah'irs and Barhis is almost tdeniteal 
with that of iho Tlicrc have apparently been two 

di'^tinct j-tream*? of immigrant*?, one tbrimgh the Sakri valley to 
Khiragdiha and Ko^lnrina, whiclt }ial(4 d on the aauth at the 
Bar^kar river, and the other fri^m the Lilrijfdi valley and t)anua 
and Dhang.'Jn winch qircad over Jlnnlerganj, Chntra, 

ChaniCmn and the re;;ton now traveraetl by the Grand Tninl: 
Koad to the neighl**e.irhovl of T)nmrt. Ilach elrcam reems to 
have failc-1 (o j ^'Jh Imte ilic hilly country Mund P»\rarn.Mh 
Ti ill and the hrotin country that divider tlic av«itcr7>hfdii of the 
BarAkar and The v;dL*y of the latter river was 

aftri tnl, Ihorigli there h |^rh4|»s a slightly fttamger 
Jlindn el-.-rn^ nt in th^- )»irptihtiou of Karanpum, at (lie western 
end f.f (he I)simod»r >al!ey, %vhich is por-nldy dne to the 
sitantion in Hiat valby of the* old head#|iiarterii of the Biimgarh 
JiaJ, 


Fare t? 

CMV-t. 


Oltitf llir.la 


Tht* dutribntion of the SanlMs apj^e-iTii to V* in l%vo groups, 
Th'*firao7cnp:eathr esiflof G/>WAn, Khawirdiha and CSiridih, ' ' * 
the wlrde of PirtAnr (*ohV/'-j,!ation and tli«* north of Dumri j»o1iVe. 
ttialwa (bjth in thana Dnmri) willj a flight extenti-m into the 
Cri’^l tff flagriihtr. This group np a rlo*e tonriDiton with 

the Sanl^l l*«r^'ana« and MAnbhnrn. The f<*»oiid group oertipha 
the broken and wo^/'l^'d cnintry which eomnienccj* in the 
f a^V in Gumi'i and the rMgh r»f Ilagfehir and run** aouth to 
It:.mg4r]i and Ih iarblir and w,*#.t through llAndn info tho 

eiftfrrn hiU* of B»rkng.V/n* ThU coniilry is airo tlio home of 
the Kurmif* 
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BliaiyASt 


jB'jogbi9< 


Other castes. 


SantSU. 




Baniyas and 
Oli&bn’SrSt 


Tho (IJsttibufcJon of the Bhuiya-Ghiitwal caste ie peculiar. 
They are dense iu the compact block of Huntergarij, Chatra^ 
Chaupilran^ Simeria and Hazarlbagh tllanas^ and numerous 
elsewhere^ except in^Kamgarb, Gumia^ and Petarbar. 


The Bhogtas are thick in Simarlaj- Huntergauj, BarkagSon 
and ChatrUj eleowhere they are few and they are scarcely found 
in the Giildih Subdivision. 


The examination of the distribution of the less numerous 
castes gives the same result of a distinctively preponderating 
aboriginal element in the Damodar valley^ and of a similar Ilindu 
clement in the north and centre of tho district. The boundary 
line runs a few miles inside the eastern border of the district 
down to Sirampur, thence up the Barakaf river to the boundary 
of Bagodar thana, southward to the Jamimia river, thence duo 
west to the edge of the higher plateau, and then along the north 
of Mandu across the plateau'to the north side of Simaria, which 
it leaves to meet the Gaya border north of Pariabpur in the 
Hunterganj thana. This boundary coincides roughly with 
the growth of population in the district in recent years, the 
area to the south and east being the more prolific. 


Of the tribes mentioned above the origin, history and 
astitutions of the Santals alone have been subjected to any 
oientifie sciutiny, and they have been deeorib^ at length in 
lisley*s 'People of India Their early associations with this 
istriot bavo been referred to in Chapter III hut more in ves- 
Igalion is needed before their association with Chh»i 
nd the fort at that place can be accepted. In Hazaribagh 
liey have shown themselves a somewhat volatile race and far 
!ss tenacious of their rights than tho hfundns of Jliinchi. 
'he Settlement OfRcer reports that sometimes tho more advent 
fannnpopular has sufEced to lead them to abandon 

beir holdings. Tbeis has in leoent years h«n only one senons 
pproaeh to organized agitation, rrhen the in,nd.o.ous mterfer^eo 

fthezamindar of Palganj mth therr ^ 

„nT. .l!«onteat as made it necessary for Government to 


intervene. 

It is now 
Ghatwal '(Vas 


generally held that the name of Ghstwar or 
assumed by Bhniya tribal chiefs, and adopted 
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thatof trbo Santalsj and this may perhaps be deemed to support 
a kindred origin of the tribe of ^hich traces appear in Santal 
legends* At the same time it must be admitted tbat it has tra** 
veiled a long way from Santal habits, and that the ordinary 
native would scarcely class Surmhis with aboriginals like Mundas. 
They make their living by agriculiute, and occupy a humble 
posItioDi though a few in Bdmgarh have enriched themselves by' 
money-lending. 


Other nota^lo 
cosies. 

Turis. 


The Turis are nearly 34*, 000 in number, and are now 
found mainly in the Giridih subdivision. They are a branch ■ 
of the Poms, and support themselves by making baskets, and 
also by day labour, particularly in the Giridih coal-iield. 


STandaris. 


Scilliis. 


The number of Knndas was 18,6 64i in 1891, 15,02S& in 1 901 
and 16,568 in 1911. They are now found mainly in thana 
Bamgarh. A full account of the Mundas is contained in the 
Gazetteer of Eanchi. In this district there is no oi^anization 
in ^atth or ^arliat now surviving j but up to a comparatively 
short time ago there was a pd round about Laranga 

to the south of Tandwa, on the east of the Satpahri Hills, 
west of, and near the old road which runs from Tandwa to 
Bahera. Here there are some conspicuous lid dirts (erect memorial 
stones) i and to the west there is a tola which is still called Maukidih. 
The Settlement OflScer records the existence of a Mnudarl 

family at Korambe in thana Bamgarh. With these two 
exceptions there are no other traces of any special organization or 
status in this district ; but it is tempting to assign to the Mitn- 
das the Mundari place names and the grave-stones and memorial 
stones which are found in the west and south of the district, and 
to speculate that the AlundSs were tcmporaiy sojourners on a 
journey to the district of Bfinchi which the Kharwiirs helped to 

hasten. 


The Bedias numhered 12,665 in the eensns o£ 1911. nejr are 
.feed pmetioellr to the Bamgarh thana, 

My respeotahlo onltimtow. In the Santal todiUongi vca 
Chapter II they appear as the descendants o£ those antala 
0 rrere too &int>hcarted to flee from the soeia on rages 
eatened by JRdho Singh Birhor. On the other hand, it is 
ted emphatically in tho [ Statistical Account _ that they 


IS 

arc 
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by tlicir iaxnUics ; and tbat there is no distinction in race 
between Ohatwrirs and Bhniyas. The Tikaits (chiofa) ot the 
Ghrvtx^’o.r ^aetis -would now preEer to bo described ns Ciihatris 
(Rajputs). The Ghatwlirs bare a rcpitiation for courage which 
sometimes degenerates into ferocity^ ITrom tlmo to time fho 
aggression of Bahhan or Mahnrl money-lenders is avenged hy 
brutal murders ; and the recent scarcity in 1914-15 promptly 
led to an outbreak of dacoities under the leadership of descendants 
of the old border maranders. The Bhniyas arc considered to he 
a Dravidian racCj and it has been seen that their comparatively 
regular and even distribution in the district differs materially 
from that of the Santfds and Kurinis^ between whom the 
evidence of a close connexion is very strong. They are numerous 
in Gaya and Palamauj hut thin out rapidly to the south 
(Ranchi) and south-east (Mnnbhum). ISastward they are 
numerous in the Santal Parganas. Further to the south they 
reappear in the Orissa Feudatory States and Singhbhutn. 
Nothing is known of their historical relations with the Munda- 
speaklng tribes, whose supposed route from the north and west 
intersects that of the Bhuiyas from tho south, more particularly 
in Hazaribggh. 

The Bhogtas are mainly occupied in this district with the 
herding of cattle. They arc regarded as a branch of tho Flhanvnrs, 
who again arc considered to be a Dravidian race akin to the 
Mundas and Sanials and now greatly Ilinduized. (Dravidian 
is used in this chapter as a common racial description of both 
ISlundil and Dra vidian-speaking tribes.) Their dwelling place in 
the west of the district contains numerous Mundzi place names, such 
as llisata (Hesahatu) and Doivulilng, and numerous gravc*stoncs 
of the same kind as arc found in Ranchi. There are ICbarwar 
K'arj in tho north of Chatra who claim to bo the hhnntkatii 
colonizers of the Ilonicrganj jungle.** ; and the leading znmindarl 
families of Rumgarh and Kunda are probably Ivharwars. 

It would appear that Dalton had no doubt iluit tho FLumiis 
of Chota Nagpur were a non-aborigiual Hindu caste : but it is 
now generally considered that there is a wide difference between 
tho ICurmis of Bihar stock and others. In this district tho latter 
call themselves Kiirmbi simply ; the former use the terms 'Kur- 

ilahto tmd warmly roimdiafc kinship with tho Kurmbis. 

^ ert the dlstrlbaiion of the Kurmbis is practically tho satno as 


ntogUs. 


Carmis. 
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Bnbbans, 


jSDkjJirJ, 


SntTras. 


IXji&tlaivata* 


Tilbipo- 

ofliolals. 


by Babii S. C. Bay in the number for September 191 G of thif 
Journal of the Bihar and Oriesa 1163031*011 Society, 

There were about 21,000 Babhans in the district in 1911 as- 
compared with about 20,000 in 1901. They are numerous and 
influential in Dhanwfir, Kharagdiha and Giridih, and few bnfc 
important in Chatra, Simnria and the west ofv Barhagaon. If 
generalizations are permissible in discussing the qualities of a 
caste, it may he said that the Babhans are mentally and physi- 
cally vigorous, but that they are extremely unpopular with other 
castes ; and have the repiiiation of pressing their superiority of 
mind and body to the extreme limits that are permitted by the 
executive and judicial oiScers for the time being in authority, 
without much regard to la-w or prevailing moral standards of 
conduct. 

The 1S,9S2 SoHars of the census of 1911 were mainly 
concentrated round Ichak, in the north of Hazaribagh thana^ 
They are skilful cultivators of much the same social status afi Koirls,. 
and are noteworthy for their unscnipulous litigioiisjless. ' As 
they are near neighbours of the Hazaribagh courts of justice 
this quality wins for them a perhaps disproportionate amount of 
attention. 

The Patwas were hereditary rearers and spinners of silk, 
but are now engaged in cultivation. In 1911 they numbered 
just under 2,000 but make an entirely unreasonable stir, 
like tbo Sokiars, by tho conspicuous faithlessness of their 
quarrels. They trouble Hosir-Saxam and Petarbur, but have 
now begun to emigrate. 

Tho B’andawats numbered G,29^J. in 1911 and were almost 
exclusively confined to Chunpararr, There are, liowever, still 
about 200 in Kharagdilia thana, pcrhips descendants of tlic- 
Bandawat Baja, who, it is said, preceded the Kharagdiha Chiefs. 
In Chuui)aTan they cill themselves llajputsF from the United 
Provinces, They resemble the Babhans in Ihcir sturdy physical 
virilitv, and in a certain strain of cruelty which makes them- 
dreaded bv tbeir neighbours. In the Hazaribagh Settlement 
Report is given a very interesting description of a form of 
Eubordinatc village proprietorship whicli tbe\' still maintain. 

Village oflicials arc now of little -Jtnporlanec in the 
conduct of aflairs in Hazaribagh— ck - 'fact for ' whichi 
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pure ."Munclils, a facb said to bo placed beyond dispute by tbc 
character of their features, the existence- among them of the 
paiaii as a village official, their practice of snlfelting iron, and 
the similarity of the names of their Lillis (exogamous snbdi vi- 
sions) with those of the IMundas. TThatever is the truth of 
this matter, they appear to bo near in race to the !^^Tlnd^lS and 
Santalsj and in any case have no connexion whatever with tho 
wandering gipsy Bediyas. 

There wore about 8,000 Karmalisin 1911 mainly in R&m- Ita™**'*®* 
garb and Petarbar. They speak a dialect of Santali, and in. 
race are probably Dravidiau* Their mam occupation used to he 
iron-smelting and blacksmithy ; and they liad an evil reputation 
as robbers, and dacoits. Now they have become agricultural 
labourers. 

The number of Orfions decreased from G,350 in 1001 to *1,81 4* OnioTi^. 
in 1911. The}' are found in tho traots nearest the Oriion country 
of Rfmchi and Palaman, and maintain a very close connexion 
with their kindred there. They arc fully described in the 
Gazetteer of Bauch! . 

Tho Mabalis numbered 3,032 in 1911, and make their living Malialh. 
mainly by w'orking up materials of bamboo. 33alton merely 
records that the name is an alternative appellation o f the gipsy 
Bediyas : in Ranchi, however, they are found in close association 
with the more jungly jMunduris especially in tho west of Taniar, 
whore they perform subsidiary services in the primitive village 
life of those parts ; and in Hazaribagh they can s:aroely be 
charastcrized as gipsy folk. 

In the censQS of 1011 there were 1,021 Birliore in Ilnzari- Birhor*. 
bagb, 027 in Brinchi, and a total for the provino.o of 2,310 souls. 

The word means 'jungle maii^ the language is very olosoly 
akin to Afundriri, and tlio race is Dravidian. Ponnerly without 
settled homes and winning a scanty subsistence from tho pro- 
ducts of the jungle, they Iiavo now fallen on evil tiroes w*iih 
the gradual extension of cultivation and the greater dram on the 
forests from the presence of a thicker population ; and they aro 
taking up settled w’ork as landless labourers, living in permanent 
dwcllingB on tho outskirts of villages, but still expert in dis- 
covering wild honey and making ropes of chop. The latest 
account of this unfortunate race is contained in nn art icie 
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rilgriaingoa. 


'VVifccij craft. 


is a 2 >plieable with slight alterations to this dista-iot. It may ho 
noted that the hook-swinging festival is scarcely found, except in 
the extreme cast ; and cock-fighting is not a popular amuse- 
meiii. ^ he pilgrimage to Pfirasnath is scarcely a concern oE 
this d'strict; and the only resort of more than local dignity is 
ICiiluha Ililli about six miles from Hnnterganj. This was 
formerly held in great respect by the Jains, being the reputed 
birthplace of the tenlb Tirthaukara Sitala Swamin ; and Sir 
M. A. Stein, who visited the place in 1900, found there remains 
of Jain origin (which were of no architectural importance). It 
has for many 3 ’ears been completely abandoned by that sect, 
and is now associated by the local Hindus with the Pandava 
brothers. 


It would be misleading in an account of the people of this 
district to omit mention of the belief in witchcraft, though the 
subject might perhaps with equal propriety be discussed under the 
head of crime. The belief that evils of every kind are caused 
by spirits is practically universal. These sjnrits arc set in motion 
either by accidental causes or by the volition of those iudividnals 
who have acquired the power to do so. The following are illnstia- 
lions of the working of the supctetition. 

In one case the spirit in question was the shade of the 
original founder of the village. He was irritated by some un- 
known and nnintentional act of two substantial cultivators of 
the village, and he caused an outbreak of fever. Two professional 
detectives (fleonrat, or deol’Hs) were consulted independently, 
and each denounced these two men, though they were unable to 
give any indication of the nature of the oUenoe- The only 
matter open for controversy was the value of the propitiatory 
offerings; and this was finally fixed, by friendly mediation, at 
fifteen rupees. Throughout there was no suggestion of had faith 


any one's paii?. 

In another case a cultivator had an attack of indigestion which 
i„a,y medicine failed to onre. Ho therefore consuW the 

rest rfeoM- rvho explained that a neighbour’s wife had set a 

/ « on him. Accordingly ho went to his ne^hhour and told 
I the facts ; but the wife, who was present, denied tho allega- 
L with some warmth, and tho husband refuseu to give im t o 
sfaefion of taking her fo-tbe M'U. The next mormng the 
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lliere are t;wo adequate explanations ready to hand. In the first 
place there are very few areas in which the ylllago population 
is homogeneous ; and in the second (here has been an excessive 
delegation of the rights of the proprietor by suh-infeudation. 

In the ' Statistical Account it was remarked that This 
system of snb-leltlng every two or three villages to small undeiv 
farmers or ikihaAars must he fatal to the existence of the ancient 
tribal headman. The small size of holding enables the former 
to deal with individual raiyats, thus rendering unnecessary the 
headman^s pecnliar function of representing the villagers to 
their superior landlord. Nor can the tolerate a rival 

authority in the village^ and the old headman sooner or later 
sinks into the position of an ordinary cnltivator/'’ 

Formerly the same functionary, called sometimes the gorait^ ChauMdar* 
sometimes the •chaukidar, used to perform the duties both of 
watch and war'd and also of landlord's messenger ; but every- 
where these have now been divorced, with the result that this 
Slate servant tends to be less and less an instrument of oppressive 
interference with the villagers. The amendment of the Rural 
Police Act has permitted the equalization of the burden of his sup- 
port, and it is now irossible to pay him a reasonable wage without . 
serious hardship to the villagers. The number of villages in 
which the landlord finds it necessary to retain a gordit at his 
own expense is limited, and in such cases the remuneration takes 
the form of a parcel of rent-free lands. 

Thej9d^^a may perhaps be described as a village official, for Fabas. 
it is his duty to keep in good humour those spirits of the jungle 
and rice lands and sacred groves to whose petulance is ascribed 
all unusual sickness of man or beast. These are the gods of 
an earlier race who do not enter into the worship of the ordinary 
villager ; and if possible a member of that earlier race is 
charged with this duty of propitiation; In return he is the 
tenant for life or good conduct of the village pdhdndi lands, 
which he may not alienate or charge ; and when he passes away 
the lands go without alteration or encumbrance to his successor in 
office. ^ 

The dress, the fashion of the houses, the festivals and Viiin^e social 
pastimes of the heterogeneous elements who make up the ordin- 
ary village in Hazaribngh do not present unique features, and 
the dcscri\)tion given in Mr. Coupland^s Gazetteer of Manbhum 
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CHAPTER V. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The decennial averages of birtlis and ’ deaths from 1901 
to 1910 were calculated on the census population of 1901, 
which had increased by ten per cent, in 1911. To ignore 
this progressive growth has the effect of unduly increasing 
the percentages which were 46*6 and 3&' 2 respectively, as com- 
pared with provincial averages of 4S*1 and 36'1. Sinoel911 
the averages for five years have been 46*8 and ^8*1 respectively. 
In these sixteen years the highest birth-rate was 56*5, reporied 
in 1904, and the lowest 37*1 in 1908; the highest death-r.ite 
was 63*9 in 1908, and the lowest ‘^3*5 in 1913. The abnormal 
figures of 1 908 ^were due to the serious distress which prevailed 
in that year, of which an account is given in Chapter VII below. 

The comparatively high death-rates of 1911 and 1916 were 
due to virulent epidemics of fever probably consequent on the 
abnormal distribution of the monsoon rains, as they began in 
August and persisted till the end of October. 

There is a largo aboriginal element in the population, and 
this probably explains the comparatively high birth-rate. The 
district as a whole is well drained, and tho climate temperate. 

Outside the municipalities the ■ reporting agent is the 
village chaukidar, whose work is checked firstly by the 
local Sub-Inspectors of Police, and secondly by the vaccina- 
tion officers. It must be admitted that tho results are usually 
markedly uniform for those police-stations which arc exposed 
to similar conditions, and the reporting appears to be done fairly 
well. The chaukidar may delay the reporting slightly, though 
this scarcely disturbs annual statistics ; and he is perhaps inclintd 
to question the utility of reporting the birth of a child which 
lives for only a few minutes; but with this exception the statis- 
tics are fairly good and quite sufficient to afford a reliable basis 
of comparison i5rom year to year, "When the figures of a new 
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dispute was revived at tbe ploughing : and the wife, faking her 
kusband's ' drinking ^ to him, saw him being beaten and fall dead. 
She and her son-in-law, who was chaukidnr of the next - village, 
went o(f and told the police, and the inquiry then made left no 
doubt about the facts ; but no one would agree to give evidence, 
and even the son-in-law drew hack. The case came on for trial 
with the widow as sole witness, and oven she deliberately contra^ 
dieted herself, obvicnsly under tuition : and it transpired that she 
had come to headquarters in the company of the accused for tlio 
trial, and they were staying together as guests of the lessee of 
the '\'illa"o. whose house was there. 

In yet another case a young married girl was found dead 
u ith her throat cut $ and it was established that she had been 
killed hy her young husband and her father-in-law. She was a 
strong and healthy girl of seventeen, for whom a substantial 
bride price had just before been paid, and the only reason for the 
murder was the fact that she had said at the village well that 
her mother-in-law rvas a witch. Father and son — the sole child — 
thought that the only way to save the mother was hy putting 
an end to such rumours with the death of the daughter. 

A vciy' detestable abuso of this wide-spread superstition is 
the practice of bribing the dtokli to denounce *n5 a witch a 
person whom he has no reason to believe to be such. For example, 
when other means have failed of evicting a man from his land, 
an unscrupulous landlord has been known to adopt this means 
of cUcciiiig the ruin of his tenant. 
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surface draiungo of a large part of the to^vn has recently hcen 
completed by the Municipalil}' and is working ealisfaclorily. 
The removal of nighi-soU and its trenching are effected in the 
ordinary fashion 5 but steps arc being taken to improve it by in- 
creasing the number of depots and trcnching-grounds. The great 
drawback is the dependence of the town for its drinking water on 
wells scattered over the urban area ; but an experiment is being 
made with, tlie water in the sandy bed of the IConar river, and if 
tbo supply proves adequate in quantity and quality the town 
will have little to complain of in comparison with similar 
Indian mnnicipalitios. 

Cljabra town. Chatra has for the last thiriy years been losing ground 
steadily, and expensive schemes of improvement arc not suitable 
for its impoverished and decreasing population. The town is 
built along several main roads, and the great majority of the 
bouses have the road in front and the open ground in the rear. 
There is therefore no congestion, and rural practices in sanilaiy 
matters arc not so objectionable as would otherwise he the o:se. 
The principal concern of sanitary inspection in this town is to 
prevent the accumulation of mbbish and tbo growth of thick 
vegetation near the houses. 

Girid'.h town. Giridih is a comparatively ncw town. In IS 71 the branch 
railway line from Madhupur was made for the benefit of the coal 
mines and the present town grew up at the rail head, three miles 
from the important trade centre of Pachambtu It uras made into 
a municipality in 190^ and at the present time is contemplating 
an extension of its boundaries wliicli will absorb Paebarcba, Its 
streets have been encroaolicd on rather badly in the neighbour- 
hood of the station road ; but it has good natural drainage and the 
newer parts consist largely of bungalows with spacious com- 
pounds. The town is very healthy and is popular with Indians 
both for permanent residence and for temporary sojourn. Beccntly 
the w.iter-supply has been improved by sinking a number of good 
wells, and there is reason to hope that a disused coal mine at 
Kuldiba wdll yield a copious supply of pure water which may 
make more ambitious schemes unnecessary. 

Padiitmljn, Paohamba is a small but closely packed bazar with a large 

number of jMrn-wiiri and Mahuri mcicliants, many of them 
prosperous but careless of all sanitary principle?, wbetbor indigen- 
ous or exotic. 3?or some ycars-i^n attempt was niadc to keep np 
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census arc obtained it is interesting^ to compare tbezn witli ibc 
balance o£ births and deaths during the preceding ten years ; 
bat there is so much movement of the people that no conclusions , 
can be drawn about tbe merits of reporting. The excess of 
reported births over deaths between 1901 and 1911 was 170,^21; 
and the increase in the resident population according to the 
census was 110,04-*^. 

Tlie chaukidar is naturallj* nob at his best in the diag- Disoa»cs. 
nosis of the diseases which prove fatal to his parishiemers, 
and he is inclined to return under the head of ' fever ' all except 
a few unmistakeable causes of death. The decennial average 
was out of the balance consisting of 'nil other causes' 

C, cholera I'Coj injuries *5, dysentery *3, smalhpox *3, plague 'IG 
and respiratory diseases *02. The district has escaped any 
serious visitation of plague, from which disease the highest 
mortality occurred iu 1901. Cholera caused G*G deaths per thou- 
sand in 1 00 Sj hut has been less active since. The general belief 
Is that it is imported by returningemigrants, often from Jharia^ 
and ordinarily it makes its appearance in the hot weather and 
dies out after the first heavy rain of the monsoon. Small-pox, 
if one may judge from the small proportion of eases which end 
fatally, is of a mild type, and is not regarded with the apprehen- 
sion that is caused by an outbreak of cholera, 

LiCprosy and elephantiasis aro uncommon, and the former Inttmiitrcs. 
disease is rarely seen except in the neighbourhood of Hun- 
Icrgaiij where a number of kp^rs have congrcgited from. Gayfu 

Urban conditions aro found to some extent in tbe three /'SAXirATiojf. 
municipalities and two large villages. The largest town is 
Haznribagh. It owes its existence to the fact that it was the 
Iicadqnarlcrs of the Hatngarh battalion and later on of the dis- 
trict ndministnition. The jircscnt planning of tho town was 
made after 18G5, in which year a large area was added to the 
cantonment with the avowed object of improving its sanitation* 
of the old bazars were pulled down and a spacious area 
known ns Boddum bazar was laid out with wide roads wbich 
cross one another at right angles. At the same time the ditch 
in tho middle of the town was pitched with stone and brick and 
carefully plastered, so as to ihako a capacious and easily cleansed 
main drain. Tlic one bazar left was what is called tho Bara 
Bazar and this is practically the only" congested area. The 
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The average numljer of sncccssfal vaccinations for tbo iea 
years ending in.'Marob 1911 was 37*30 per tbousand. In 1915- 
10 tlie number was 86*24 per thousand. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory in the municipalities and also in Padma^ where opposi- 
tion to the practice has hitherto been somewhat persistent. 

The Dublin University Mission maintains a large and well- 
equipped female hospital at Ilazaribagli^ with two liluropoan 
lady doetoiSj two European lady nurses, and a staff of Indian 
nurses fully trained or undergoing training. There are bods 
for forty patients and a private ward for better class Indian 
in-patients. A grant-in-aid of Es. 4,000 is made annually by 
Government. 

The same ^lission has a hospital at Chitarpur in Ramgarh 
thana in tlic charge of a competent Indian doctor with iu-door 

accommodation for thirty males and ten females. In 1915 
there w.as a daily average of thirty in-patients and forty-two 
out-patients ; and much valuable work was done, specially in 


eye cases. 

There are also out-door dispensaries at Bfimgarh,Petarharand 
Icbak, and an out-door dispensary for males only at Hazarihagh. 

The United Erce Church of Scotland Mission has two main 
stations in the district at Pachamba and Tisri, which are usual- 
ly in the charge of Jfeuropean hfedical Missionaries, and it 
also employs a number of Indian assistants. The hospital at 
Pachamba is widely known among the Jam pilgrims ; patients 
come for eye operations from as far afield as Rajputana, and 
the hospital is more than self-supporting. The separate figures 
for Hazarihagh distifot have not been communicated j but the 
four hospitals between thetn, including one in Monghyr, and 
another in hlanblmm, treated’ about 25,000 new patients in 1916 
and performed 4,463 surgical operations of which 3>100 were 
cataract cases. The proprietor of Dhanwar has for some 
•past maintained 'a charitable dispensary at that P 
renders very useful assistance to the local pn J®* ® 

Indian Railvfay Company tabes full charge o e e^ica a 

well as the sanitary requirements of its G ndih colhenes, and 
its arrangements are very complete. -At the nen ^ 

Rokaro similar arrangements have'hcen made, and m that remote 
place the, general public is jiormitted- to obtain me icine an 
advice free of cost. The Epdarma Ilo.'jpital Comtaittsc has 
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an elementary system of sweeping and conservancy by voluntary 
association ; but it lias now broken down, and it is proposed to 
include the place in the municipality of Gitidib. 

Icbak bad close on 9^000 people in 1S79 but now it bas less 
fLan 5^000, The town came into existence as such when in 1772 
theKamgarh Chief built his residence therej and logically it 
should have ceased to exist when the succession passed in 1867 
to the branch of the family which resides at Padma, Muoh of 
it is packed between two parallel roads ; and in the building and 
drainage of the houses the guiding principles^ so far as they can 
be discemedi were to utilize the site to the utmost without regard 
to the convenience of neighbours^ and to pass on to them both 
rain water and other drainage without regard to their health. At 
this late stage and in so much decay it is diOScuIb to make any 
sanitary improvement at a reasonable cost« 

There are a few large villages like Mirzaganj, Dhanwarj 
Chitaipnr^ Hagodar and Gola where houses are crowded together 
to some extent j but in the typical village there is no such concen-* 
tration, and the ordinary dwelling has a border of lands on 
two sides at least. The water-supply is generally obtained from 
wells ; and for bathing and washing cooking jjots adars or tanks 
are usually available. The washing of clothes is ordinarily done 
in rivers or water-holes j hut among the humbler classes scrupulous 
cleanliness of clothing is not conspicnous* The neighbouring 
field serves the puiposcs of a latrinoj and the use for that purpose 
pf the village paths is confined to small children and decrepit -in- 
valids. In more Lisfcidioifs villages the sweepings and cow-dung 
are stored in deep holes outside the basii* A Sanitary Inspector 
10 employed by the 13istrlot Board to discourage the less desir- 
able of the practices indicated above ^ and ho usually obtains 
an assent to hie argumontsj which is merely intellectual. The 
suggestion to isolate small-pox patients is unsuccessful. It is 
only when cholera breaks out and ho begins to disinfect the wells 
• and clean up the village that he can rely on energetic support. 

The X)istrlct Board has in recent years spent largo sums in 
making wells along the main roads at convenient intervals ; and 
now that this task is fakly complete, it is somewhat .diflioult to 
select fresh sites. .Comparatively few villages arc lacking wells 
of a kind, though all wolcome an-addition* * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The following statistics are taken from the settlement report. 
They exclude the Kodarma Government estate and the munici- 
palitiesj but include the rest of tho district, amounting to 6,87S 
square miles. The conditions in Kodarma are similar to those 
in the neighbouring tracts north of the Barfikar river, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from the settlement report need no modi- 
fication when applied to the district as a whole. This area of 
6,878 square miles wa&found to contain &,019 square-miles of land 
, under cultivation. Begarding the remainder it is classified into 
land fit for cultivation and* land unfit for cultivation; and this 
is often a matter in which opinions may differ. Be this as it 
may, there were 1,895 square miles recorded as fit for cultivation 
and 2,94!8 as uncultivable, 36 square miles being current fallow. 
The corresponding figures for Kodarma were 17, 30, 7 and 2 square 
miles ; and the reserved fomst adds another 50 square miles of 
uncultivable land. Altogether over 3,000 square miles are declar- 
ed to be permanently unfit for cultivation, and though these are 
large figures the general appearance of the country hears them out. 


The cultivated area w^s distributed as follows between the 
various classes of land 
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provided a very efficient hospital, with excellent rooms for in-cloor 
patients, male and female. The daily averag'e of in-door patients 
lu I9l5 was four and of out-door patients thirty-one. The total 
expenditure was Re. 4,847, of which Rs. 1,40& were contri- 
buted by local mine-owners. 

At Rarhi a local committee manages a small hospital which 
was established in 1868. The expenditure in 1915 was 
Rs. 1,971, of which Rs. 676 were snbscribcd privately. The 
daily average was two in-door and fifty-two out-door patients. 

At Tandwa the District Board has recently' built a hospital, 
but it was not working in 1915. Of the three municipalities, 
Hazarihagh and Chatra take the responsibility for iinancing 
their local hospitals, bnt Giridih has so far been satisGcd with 
an annual suhscription. The Haziiribagh Municipal Hospital has 
forty-three beds, and had a daily average in 1015 of fifteen 
in-door patients and one hundred and nineteen out-door patients. 
The expenditure, largely on construction, was Rs. 14,475, of 
which the municipality contributed Rs. 8,607. 

The Chatra Municipal Commissioners aro engaged on a 
building scheme, for which large funds have been raised, which 
will provide a new hospital of a modern typo. T he municipality 
is not well off, but it provided Rs. 1,185 from its resources 
in 1015, and has made substantial provision in 19 IG also- Tho 
now hospital will be in the charge of the Government Assistant 
'Surgeon, and it will be a valuable addition to the medical 
resources of tbe district. 

. The Giridih Rattray Dispensary has been hampered by poverty, 
but had a daily average of eleven in-door and fifty out-door 
patients in 1915. It is not likely that the Municipal Commis- 
sioners will bo content much longer to lag behind Hazarihagh 
and Chatra in so important a matter as its town hospital, hut 
will undertake financial responsibility for its maintenance in 
a slate of cfUcicnoy; 

Tbe oxx>cnditure of tho District Hoard on medical and san’- 
tary objects has averaged Rs, 17,000, in tbe last tlireo years, 
compared mth Rs. 4,000 in the corresponding three years from 
1903-04. The amount is large, but the medical requirements 
o£ Ihc district are very great ; and there is ample room for tho 
building o^new hospitals. and dispensaries, and for tho imi>rovc- 
ment of old'hces. 
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but if it is considerable^ a channel mnst finally be left for it, cut 
deep dosra in the hill side, and if possible over a roohy bed 
which it cannot scour too deeply. So far the fields have been 
made largely from sediment ; bat when nothing more can he 
done in that way, he begins to carve into the hill sides with his 
mattock, and by the borders of his larger fields he makes small 
terraces which receive a scanty contribution of surface water 
from the ground ahove^ and may perhaps he assisted from the 
large fields higher up the valley. When Ihe work is completed 
there are large fields at the bottom, and narrow terraces rising 
from them on either side. The first are naturally fertile, but the 
second have to depend for their productivity mainly on the 
inherent qualities of the soil from which they have been carved. 
The lowest fields receive most water in the rains, and hear the 
kinds of rice which mature last and give the heaviest yield. The 
intermediate terraces are intermediate also in their moisture 
and their yield, the highest are poorest in both respects ; and the 
natural classification is apparent to a casual observer, though he 
may confirm his opinion by ascertaining the kind of rice wbicb 
ibc cultivator has been growing in the field. 

The labour, and the weary waiting, which ai'e involved 
in the making- of rice lands in the jungle will he readily 
understood •, and local custom amply recognizes the deserts of 
the jungle clearer. The first founders are the Ichtntkatticlars 
of the village, and hold on privileged terms : and those who 
come later are still entitled to great concessions for the 
ioat which they prepare. 

Sometimes in the jungles are found such valleys, cleared of 
vegetation, levelled and embanked, hut abandoned. Perhaps a 
huge scar explains that the force of a violent flood has broken 
through the successive embankments and scoured out the rich 
beds, leaving a long trail of heavy gravel on eithei- side below. 
Or the deer and wild boars have plundered the annual yield ; 
or sickness and death have proved the malevolence of the local 
spirits ; or the oppression of the landlord has deprived the 
pioneer of the fruits of his labour, and reduced him to despair. . 

• t 

. Such is the process of jungle clearing as one sees it at the 
' present time ; and doubtless Ibe old cultivation was won in tbo 
same manner by Bard toil and ’the endurance of -'mpeh lonely 

* * M - . #T “ i 
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7he system of olassification of cultivated lands is common to 
the high lands of Chota Nagpur : it is based on the outstanding 
fact that the most profitable staple crop is xice^ and that the best 
crops of rice can be grown only on wet land. To keep land wet 
for an adequate time it must Jie levelled, and enclosed with a 
BuflSciently high rim or Vkil of earfch. But not all lands, if so pre- 
pared, wonld retain sufficient moisture to grow rice. The rain 
which falls thereon from the sky would in itself be quite inade- 
quate ; and so it bas to be supplemented with water from outside. 

This can he obtained, either by the natural surface fall from higher 
lands, combined with percolation, or by irrigation from reservoirs. 

As the latter accounts for only about 14,000 acres in the whole 
district it may he ignored for the present purpose. 

"When an enterprising cultivator seeks to make for himself .Pioneepinfi 
a new home in the jungles, his first consideration must he the pre- 
sence of a perennial supply of water for drinking and cooking, 
and this is usually found in. some tiny spring. The nest requi- 
site is a valley which can he made into rice land, and for this 
purpose he must avoid a stream too copious and impetuous, whilst 
seeking one which will assist him by bringing down a 
sufficient quantity of slit. This being found, he selects a well- 
drained site near the spring, generally the crest of a gentle 
ridge, and clears from it the jungle growth, and builds 
himself a house \ and in the ashes of the clearing 

he gprows crops of gangai and hurthi, and fences with s^ 
sapling^ a small enclosure in which maize is planted*. These 

upland crops are his support till the rice lands are ready. Mean- 

time he is making -a dam across the valley to intercept the 
streamlet, and retain its sediment ; and when the bed of this 
reservoir has silted to the top. of the dam he cuts a channel by 
its side which he borders with a raised ridge of earth* 

His first lice field is now ready, with a rich soil of 

' humus ; "and a second dam is made across the 

Talley above or below to form a second field. This is repeated 
until the original hed of the stream is occupied by a series of rice 
fields ; and by enclosing these with embankments sufficiently 
high and solid he can force the stream higher up the sides of 
’■ the valley and make a new parallel line of rice fields on either 
side. ‘X£ the stream in ,the rains is only moderate it can be 
„ distributed ever this wide stre^h of land without Mxious risk ^ 
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Stats* It is ouetomary to divide tlie annual yield o£ agricalfcure 1>d- 
tweon the hkadaiy aghani and rdbi harvests. In Hazaribagb^ 
however, the main crop is rice, grown in the terraced lauds, o£ 
which the reaping is continuous from the end of Ootoher to early 
December, so that no clear distribution can be made between 
Ihadai and aghani. It is least .misleading to assign the Srd 
class xioc lands to the Bhado season and the 1st and S^nd to 
Agahan. 

The combined area of the first two classes is 186,849 acres ; 
and the winter rice crop may bo taken to amotmt in a normal 
year to 1,686,000 mannds of clean rice or an average of 1*3 
mannds per bead of the district population. * The Srd class rice 
lands produce on an average 1,480,000 maundsof clean rice, 
or 1*1 mannds per head. 

Rice (gora) is grown also on the uplands in the south of the 
district on an average annnal net area of 5,716 acres. It is 
rather coarse, but it ripens early and is reaped at the end of 
September. In Kanchi it is an important crop, and the first new 
rice on sale in the Hazaiibagh market is gora rice imported from 
that district. 

Gondii {jPanieum miliare) occupies a net area of 67,378 
acres. It is sown on 8rd class idnr which are fairly level and 
free from stones and has the great merit of ripening early in 
September. By the poorer classes of cultivators in the south the 
gondii hhdt is eagerly awaited, as it heralds the season of com- 
parative plenty. The nest important crop to mature is maize 
(80,795 acres), of which the cultivation is spread evenly over the 
whole district. Then follows ntarua (Mevsine coracaita — 53,919 
acres) of which one variety is plucked in CJctober, and another 
six weeks later, Urid {Phaseolns mango — 11,000 acres), hardi 
t/tung {Phaseolns radiaius) and^ ghangra { Tigna eatjang) ripen 
about this same time, along with hodo {Paspalum scrodieulaiutn); 
and next the terraced lice lands are reaped. Pajra {Peuniselum 
igjihoeideuvi~^7 tZQZ acres) and gangai {Sorghum ctt?yare— 8,863 
acres) are also harvested about November. 

Kurthi {Polichos hiflorus),fnasuri {fens escuUnta) , hhesBri 
{Pathirus sativus) and gram {Cteerdrieiinuni'^TL^t^^^ acres) ripen 
in January or February, and barley (11,591 acres) and wbeal (5,427 
acres) in Fcbnimy or March, Varieties of rahar arc cut from 
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dnngcr« The liiliijftu nnd Sakri alone among the riveri* of IIa;:ri- 
ribagh Jiavo been bountiful with the gift of alluvial vallcvF. 

The division of the uplands lictwccn threo clftSBca is deter- lT\il-intl 
znmed largely by proximity to the dwelling-place. The ground * 
iin met] lately round the bomc^'tend is fenced in at the opening 
of the rains. Throughout the year it receives the aslics, and ' 
Eoinclimcs the drain water of the house^ and before a crop is 
sown it is manured with cow-dung. Sometimes too the silt 
from tho tank is used as maimre. It is usually sown with 
maize ; and if there is a well or tank at hand the fence is kept 
np all through the cold weather and a crop of rape-see J or 
vcgetahles is grown. This homestead land is callc^l and 

is the first class of upland. Beyond the fitiri* nnd still well 
under tho eyes of tho owner though unfenced are the second- 
class landsj the mama hart* They are manured and grow a 
crop of Manta nnd xtrid^ and sometimes gram later on. Tho 
more distant uplands, exposed to tnlfering and grazing, grow 
a precarious crop of iurgaja or hnrihi after intervals which may 
bo as long as five years. 

The six classes of cultivated land are known hy the following 
names : — 

A* Doff, dhankhtt^ terraced or wet lands— 

Ist class, — gahrra ox gaira^hahiaTi nxdiL it tho land is 
perennially wt*t,yo4/. The total area is 70,300 acres. 

2nd class, — kaniiU^ dordza^ kcttidx^ iingha^ and gogri* 

The area is 11G/1S3 acres. 

3rd cla«B, — haxd or had^ iathha^ zTithin^ or 
Tlie area is 308/1-07 acres. 

J3. Uplands, /a«r, dr)' cuUivatioii, {Tanr ns ,usetl in. 
Ilazuribugh is mere properly confined to the Srd 
clas?.) 

IsL class, — hdrif gharhari* (In this class are also 
included the few plots of land on the level of a 
river bed which grow siigarcniic. They are called 
iari 1:\xd<iT or pnf.) 

The total area is 83,301 acres. 

2xid class, — mama htirij ehira lari, lidhit Vart or h/tifa* 

The area is 073/135 acres. 

3rd olaes,— ‘The area is 5'37,1-10 acres. . 



Irrigation. 


Tho soil. 


lOG HAZAHIBAGH. 

In Boban the rice fields wliicli have bfct._; prepared for the 
broadc ist crop arc sownj and seed beds are prepared for the ti-ans- 
planled area. If ram falls maize and 9tiaruct' are sown. In 
i\rirgisra gondii is sown. The land should be cultivated very 
finely and reduced to powder, and be dry at the time of sowing. 
In Adra maize, mariar, gondii, early urid and bdrdi are sown. 
Tlie transplantation of paddy may begin in Pukh and must end 
in Ifingha, In Purba^ hirl/ii, late 7trid, surgufa, and Ul are sown. 
In I-Ialhia gramis sown. In Chitra aarso, loini, gram, wheat 
and barley are sown. 

It follows that rain towards the end of May is good for tho 
broadoasfc rice, maize and mama. Towards the end of June it is 
needed fox the upland 5 crops, and heavy rain is necessary 
in July for transplanting marna. For transplanting rice the 
limits are the middle of July and the end of August j but in the 
latter case it is necessary for the rains to continue till the middle 
of October, and this will embarrass the reaping of the hhadai 
crops, and the sowing of the rahi crops. The Christmas 
rains are desirable for the rape seed and other rahi crops. 

Except in Gawan, Sutgawan and Huntergauj, where the 
riparian villages are irrigated from the Sakri and Lilajfm rivers, 
there is no irrigation in the district except from aliara and wells. 
Irrigation from wells is confined to cultivation within the hdH 
lands adjacent to the village site, and to sugarcane. Irrigation 
from aliara is confined to the lower rice lands wbicli are classed 
as dhanhliei 1 and 2. The total area of land benefited directly 
by irrigation is 13,872 acres, which represents only 1*07 per 
cent of the cultivated area.^’ {Settlement Beport.) 

^^^^cologically the district is almost entirely Archaean, with 
isolated areas, chiefly in the JDamodar valley, of Gondwana 
rocks, and the surface soil is the debris which has resulted from 
the decomposition of these rocks accompanied by most severe 
denudation. Whore a stream has cut a deep bed in the soil 
this is usually seen to contain layers of boulders or bands of 
heavy gravel, showing how tho lower-placed rocks after dcnu<« 
dntlon liave been covered afresh by materials washed down from 
higher ground. Only in the valleys of the liilajan and Sakr 
is Iho gradient so low as to allow of the regular deposit of lighter 
sediment ; for the greater ya**! the district tie soil is 
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l^ecenibefr to April. Potatoes acres) are ripe irom Dccetn- 

■ber to Pebrnary and yams i(560 acres) in Pebruary, 

The area under the food-crops which has not been separately • 
shown above is 168,355 acres. The total area of food-crops other 
than terraced'tice is 427,403 acres, and the average outturn of 
these heterogeneous crops is extremely difficult to conj ccture. If it 
is roundly assumed that three maunds an acre is the average the 
yield of 1,282^209 maunds of cleaned food-grain is equivalent to 
maunds per head. At four maunds it would be 1*6 maunds. 
The rice crop from the terraced lands was calculated to be 2*4 
maunds and tbe total district production of food-grains may per- 
haps be taken to vary between 3*6 and 4 maunds or between 
nnd 7 chitabs a day per bead of tbe population. 

The non-food-crops are linseed (17,032 acres), til (G,62S acres, 
^7irffu?a (31,914 acres) and other oll-seeJs (55,701 acres). The 
latter arc probably mainly rape and (/o/m/ and j?d/*rfo) which 
have taken the place of poppy for paying the rent. 

Spices cover 3,267, cotton 1,092, other fibres 1,G07, tea 81 and 
tobacco 407 acres. 


Tbe outturn per acre depends on tbe water-supply, the soil, 
the manures, and the character of tbe cultivation, after which the 
quality of the seed comes into play. 

The rainfall has b^en described in Chapter 4, where the im- 


37ortanco of its dutr.bution has been duly emphasized. Culti- 
vators time their operations according to the rising of various 
astcrisms. The following list of those which are of agricultural 
importance .has been supplied by Baba Bisheshvar Mukharji, the 
Govomment Pleader of Haxiiribagh, to whom a large 253 .rt of the 
contents of this chapter are duo ;• 


Kritiica (Kartik) 
Bohnn 
Slirgisra 
Adra 

Fanaibusa 

Pnkli 

Aslcsa 

Idngaha (Siugha) 
Purba 

Btra (Kana) ■ 
llasta ^ . . 

Chitui 
Sewati 




• • ■ 








Pleiades 
Aldobaran 
Orionis 1 
Oriouis A 
Oomiui 
Gancri D 
Cancrl A 
Bognlus 
Beonis D 
Looms 1 
Corvi'i " 
Spica 
AtcIuiub 


• •• 


«•« 




• • ■ 


f 


lOtii ilay 191 G. 
S4tli „ 

7th J'ano 
24lh „ 

6th July 
19th „ 

2nd Augnst 
1 6ih „ 

30th „ 

12fcli September 
20tli . „ 

lOlh OctoherJ 
23rd' „ 


»» 

tj 

tr 

It 

tt 

It 

II 


Factohs 

TaODUC- 

TITITY. 
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£ctd. 


IroploDionts. 


Cattle* 


same use is not made bi. this source of fertility as clsewli*n*e» 
Ariiiieial and mineral manures arc unknown^ 

So far there has been no attempt to improve seed by aiti ficial 
selection ; and there is no doubt that the higher price of seed 
so improved would prove a great obstacle to its general use. 

The implements now in use appear to be exactly the same* 
as they were forty years ago when the Statistical Account wa» 
prepared, and it is eeareely necessary to repeat the list then 
given. The small size of the unit of cultivation is all against 
the eeono nie employment of western implements, even if tho 
first cost were net prohibitive, and the ordinary pair of oxen 
had the requisite s‘rength to use them. The typical holding Is 
the reverse of compact* Each raiyat usually has some portion 
of every class of land, and even that portion is not usually 
compact in the ^ cliah * This fact is apparent from the number 
of separate plots, which in one season averaged 1,117 for every 
640 acres, and that too after taking into account the largo- 
plots of jungle. Eor the district as a whole theyaver.iged 786^ 
per square mile. The plot often consists of more than one • 
^hiari^ * which is the unit of rice cultivation ; and these latter * 
are sometimes so small that the oxen can scarcely find room to 
turn within them. 

Then the oxen are generally very feeble. Babu Bislicshvar 
Mukharji complains that the cultivator begins by buying the 
cheapest cattle obtainable, and these he feeds on grass so long 
as grazing is possible, and on leaves in the jungle during the hot 
weather. Straw Uets barely six months, and the raiyat will not 
trouble to chop it up for them. The milk cattle are similarly 
neglected, and it is a common practice among the Goalas to 
allow female calves to dio for want of nonrishment, and this 
great source of food is practically lost to the district. After 
struggling through the hot weather as best they may, the plough 
cattle are naturally unequal to the strain of anything hut the 
merest scratching of the surface by a light plough, often guided 
by the feeble hands of a hoy. Another result of the dispersal 
of the lands which make up the holding, and the excessive cost 
of fencing all but the huTiSf is the iii.practicabiJity of independ- 
ent action. The universal custom is that, when a crop has been 
cleared from a field, pasturage is open to all : and so each cultiv- 
ator is compelled to grow the same crops as his ncigbboui's, and at 
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composed of infcrtilo debrisj much of which is still in process of 
disintegration. The local classification of natural nniraproved 
soils is given hy Bahu Bisheshvar iMuhharji us follows : — 

1. Kettrai. These arc lands of dark grey colour, and arc 
naturally the most fertile m the district. 

2. Lalki math or red soil, is a ferruginous loam and is most 
common in the dbirict. 

3. Dudhiit mtiii is a white soil, the colour of ^Yhich is due 
lo excess of lime ; by the addition of cow^dung and leaf mould 
it can be made fit for cultivation. 

4. RanlTaili matt is gravel or c.alcareoiis soil. 

5. Kari matt is black cotton soil, not uncommon in Golu, 
Karanpnra and Ahuri. It has to be distinguished by the cul- 
tivator from another black foil which is gritlj* and worthless. 

6. N'agra and reAra arc names for the most inferior kinds 
of foil which cannot he improved by aeration or manuring. 

When soils have been exposed to artificial improvement by 
cultivation they arc locally known as — 

1. K€\ral as above. 

2. Gor* jwflf/ is the name given both to Inlki and dnilhia ' 
wbich have been aerated and heavily manured. The colour is 
changed to a greyish shade. 

3. Pondri or hhttiri is the final stage in the improv'cmcat 
of gori. It is sufficiently adhesive to be u-cd for plastering 
walls. 

4. Magahya is iiFcd generally for good improved foil. It 
means as good as in ^fagalia (Gaya), from wliicli country 
many of the Hindus originally came. 

In inoft places wood is sufficiently aijnndant to nllnw of flio Jtinurca. 
use of eow-dung for manure. It is not ordiiuirily htirnf, as is 
the practice in Kitnclii. The common sweophjgs and ashes of 
the hou«e arc thrown on the huri lauds, and tlie Jionso drninngo 
UBUslIy fmdB its way there or to the neigh bon ring chira fields. 
Somtlimfs the tf.-rraned lands intended for rirc nurseries are 
covered vriiU eow-dung or sal brancheH, wliich are fcL on fire 
when dry. Bui the general imprcFsion left on 1 ho observer is 
that Ihoro is far too much want** of i>oFsib!e inannror. l*^»r 
example, an ahuirl'ince of leaves is uaually obtainable, hut the 
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* Daily routine. 


Month. 

Field work. 

Subsidiary tusks. 

Social ocou- 
pationB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Euitik (Octal) cr 
ond EoTcm* 
her). 

Sowing gram, nme, 
cofxa. Harvestwg 

early rice. 

Making maclHins for 
strawr 


iimhan (Novem* 
DCt end 

December). , 

HatrcfitingUatc rice. 



Pub (December 
lUid Jaunai^}. 

Pressing sugarcane. 



Mngh (January 
and Pebru* 
atj>. 

Pressing Bugarcano, 

1 planting sugaioanc, < 
unryeBting gram 'bnd I 
bailw, ploimhing tbo 
rioC'fieldB for broad- 
cast sowing. 



Pbdlgun (Febtu- 
njT . aiid 
March). 

Haryesting barley and 
wheat and ploughing. 

Cutting wood for fscl. 
Icher for thatching, 
and bnildiug oaxtu 
walls. 

M a r r i a g‘o B* 
(after Phalgon' 
hadi lith). 

Clmit, first half 
(March). 

. 

Hanresting barley uud 
wheat. 

Cutting wood forfncl 
and for repairing 
houses. 



It will be noticed tbat this calendar prescribee the montli. 
of Asin as appropriate for quarrelling and mischief-making 
generally. There is by then a reasonable abundance of food, 
and the severe labour of the rice cultivaiaon is over, so that the 
season is opportune for pursuits that are by no means completely 
neglected during the remaining eleven months of the y^'Or. 

The same observer has prepared the following daily routine 
of the small cultivator : — 

A. Cultivation season'-^ 

From 2 a.m. to 4<p.m< buffaloes are taken out to graze {m cl are 
hholna). Bullocks are usually taken out at sunrise. 

7 to 10 a.m. — ^Ploughing. 

10 a. m,— jalj^dT^ or breakfast. As fried grain is 
usually eaten it is called hihunja* But gruel (^/tatta) of 
maize, or cakes of fiiarua arc also taken* 

10-30 a. m. to iSi — Ploughing, 

12 to 1 p. m. — ^hlidday meal of maize gruel. 

Afternoon — ^Fields and ails are repaired and fences madc^ 
Weeding and tran^lanting go on all day long. 
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the same time. If they arc loft on tlio ground after ilioso of liis 
aciglibotirB have been removed they are at the mor03'' of the cattle 
which by then arc itirncd loose in the village. Only the Koirlt; 
have met the difficulty succcTs^fully. They build a high wall of 
earth round their land, dig one or more shallow wells, and grow 
irrigated garden crops till late into the hot wither. 

The acricnltural calendar of the year is as follows, according AprJeuUnmi 
- . calcnilnr. 

to Babu Bisheshvar Alukharji : — 



• 

Pirld TTorh. 

SnhFidiary (ofIcf. 

1 

Social ocenpa- 
iiuns. 

1 

m 

3 

f 

4 

CliAii Cnd half 
(March and 

riontrldn;; hari tanda 
in ease uf ratn. 

ColleeilaiBr the mnliuti 
ilowera. The f^ionnd 
mnat he kept clear 
henrnih the trees. 

1 

Ilai*uk1i (April 
and ^lay). 

Ditto 

DrylnirthQ tnahira in 
the Fan, oo1Irctiii(? 
edible root?, ropairinfT 
hoitFCH. bnrninfr 

izr-ntirc on the rice 
nnrfirrirFi cuttinf* 

aroo<l for foncinc the 
(tariff. 

^farria^ca. 

Jrth 

Jnnt). 

SowinfiT ftcrxla Sn the j 
Itohnn MfUriMn for 
pccdlin^F, and broid- | 
<nPt POTriu{:« in the I 
terrae^T". 

1 

ilepatrini; roofH 

Ditto. 

Arrirh (Jaaa and 
Jaly). 

1 

fivwinf: pidiy PccdF, 
pauflii, yhnnffrat early 
ttn'd, rahnr. tiwnta 
rccdlicpn. nii{zp,i>(ira«\ 
hrrina tj (rrr>w on 
frnecF, and purnphina 
0 » tlio roof a. 

Kepairinff rieo-flchlM 
and weedinCT ctaizo. 


Sawan (Inly * 
und Aot^aft). 

TmnrphintatSon of rice 
nod rnartta erodllnfTif. 

Drpatrinjf tlce^firldn 
and vrcctllng maize. 


iJliTldo (AnfTnFt 
and Scntcm* 
her). 

TfOnirpIanlAtion of 

f paddy* l•fJ1vIny fi7, 
i ijniitt, lurthi, lofc 
i(ri<t turffvja, liarvo'it- 
luCT . maizo, lataf, 
pontVi and tnrly 
nrid. 

■\VcedlnfJ p*»ddy-nolcl« ... 

1 

j 

Jhitinar (dnnern 
nrtil F<'i]i*ii at 
nichtj. 

Arin (PrptiTo* 
her and Octo* 
ter). 

4 

Boiiflnsr rvrffujap har- 
TC^Hnir yoml/t, FriTriiif* 
gritm* tape and colza. 

KxtcndlneUir (crmce«1 ; 
flclda and laaklpj* ncir 
tcrmccf. 

n 

(Jnnrroln fol- 
lowed by pan- 
nhnjntn nnd 
llIlKOf Ion. roil- 
finltlnfr (Tro- 
jlfif (witch- 
Und era). 
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aeration, but fcboy recognize the value o£ early ploughing, and 
exposing the ploughed fields during the hot weather/^ 

This is not, on the whole, a very pleasing picture of 
the condition of agriculture in the district. But it has 
to be remembered that hitherto the peasant has had no 
real security, either in respect of his tenancy or in the matter 
*^of rent. The sheep grows its fleece again heedless of the future 
shearing, and the bees collect their honey without taking thought 
of the spoiler; but the peasant has in the past been sufficiently 
intelligent to doubt the wisdom of improving his lands solely 
for another's benefit. In Banchi the settlement has created a 
new desire for improvement in the cultivators ; and tho magic of 
property may have the same effect in Hazilribagh. 

Improvement It is difficult to See where any fundamental alterations in 

o agriculture, agricultural methods of the disfoiofc aro likely to bo made. 

That better results can he obtained even in present conditions is 
demonstrated by the Koiri cultivators ; but the ordinary peasant 
is more ready to supplement bis income by temporary emigra- 
tion to the collieries, or Calcutta, where every one else is kept 
hard at work, than by voluntary persistence in similar toil in his 
own village. The physical peculiarities make grandiose schemes 
of irrigation impracticable, and without a reliable supply of water 
large areas which at first sight appear to be suitable for rjclama- 
tion are by the texture of their soil so arid that they have been 
left aside. For example, from Pitij to Gidhaur,’ as a base, with 
Chatra as the apex, the enclosed triangle is fairly level but to a 
largo extent waste in conseipience of this aridity. IMoreover, even 
if the higher reaches of the larger rivers could bo dammed, tho 
broken nature of the lower lands would make the work of distri- 
bution expensive, and the labour of levelling excessive*' The 
area which even the largest can command is small, and they 
are unreliable because they depend for their store hf water on the 
current season^s rainfall. Altogether the prospects of any serious 
addition to the cultivated area by works of irrigation are not 


Diaxaicx eix- 

^laxics. 








bright. 

Total area in acres... 

Porcsts •«* 

Not available for cultivation (1) 
Oultivablo w'astc (otber than fallow) 
Current fallow (2).., *•* 

Net cropped area 



f ** 

4,471,132 = 0,088 gq. miles, 


2,624,500 = 3,043 

*1 


305,298 = 671 


•oc 

203,203=^410 

»• 
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II 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

iKcoMJi o» It has been calculated in Chapter VI that in an average year 
®iiE DiBTBicT. outturn of food-grains is made up of 1*1 maunds per head 
from the autumn terraced rice, 1*3 maunds per head from the 
winter terraced rice and from I'Z to 1*6 maunds from the rest of 
the food-crops, according as the average outturn is taken to bo 
three or four maunds, A laige but indefinite income is derived 
from non-food-crops. The other serious income of the district is 
obtained from the following sources r—Mahua, Jac, hides, junglo 
produce, service abroad and local mining and manufactores. 

Malma. No reliable estimate can bo made of the quantity of malma 

whhh is collected in an ordinary year. In the record-of-righ(s 
suoii trees as grow in the cultivated lands and in the smaller 
wastes are recorded, though no total is made ; but such as are in 
the jungle are not entered. There is no accurate knowledge of the 
amount of dried Rowel'S or of fruit which an ordinary tree will 
produce in an average year ; the crop is, however, very irregular. 
The buds begin to swell from the beginning of March, and from 
that time till the end of April, when the fall ceases, rain is undesir- 
able, as it prevents the ripening of the buds and sometimes com- 
idctcly stops their development,' With ordinary fortune, how- 
ever, the mahua flower contributes very materially to the income 
of the people j and it has been conjectured that it makes an addi- 
tion of two months^ food, an estimate which must bo far too high 
for any but specially-favoured tracts. Whatever it may be, it 
.is as liable to fail as any ordinary field crop. 

There is equal uncertainty regarding the outtom and value of 
lac. In the first place, it is groum only in the Damodar valley, 
cast of llfaugarh, and in the west of the CbalTa^ subdivision, 
Ibc principal markets being at Chatra and Gola. Secondly, an 
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exaggerated idea appears to prevail regarding the profits of lao 
cultivation. The fact that hnudreds of thousands of paras trees 
are annually left vacant is in itself sufficient to indicate that there 
are grave drawbacks. The insect is very susceptible to disease, 
and sometimes the crop over an extensive tract is an almost com? 
plete failure. Moreover, prices fluctuate within very wide 
limits, and the dealers sometimes can afford to pay only a price 
which discourages the eultivatoi^. Again, the cultivation is very 
■irksome, owing to the necessity of watching the trees constantly 
in order to prevent theft. These objections go far to explain 
the lukewarm attitude of the people to the trade even in the 
tracts where lac is freely grown. 

Most cattle die of disease or old age and owners rarely cause 
them to be killed : the price of the hide is therefore not so much 
a source of profit as a slight alleviation, of misfortune. Goats 
are in a different position in this respect, and owners can make 
some sort of calcnlation of their profits in advance. The agri- 
cultural stock statement of the district as compiled during 'the 
Settlement operations (1908—1915) was as follows : — 


Cows 

i »• 



' 212,2/7 

Tallocks 




213,881 

Calvos 

f •• 



171,903 

Hulls 




9,187 



Total 

■ «« 

n07,2l8 

1 

Huffalo Cows 



• •• 

' 31,088 

jt bullocks 


• ti 

»Sfl 

71,681 

Cnlvcs 

*• 

««« 

««« 

26,887 

ft Balls 


••t 


12,895 



Total 


142,551 

Shoop * 

Itl 



34,009 

Goafs 



•f ■ 

2JTr4'2 



Total 

III 

251,651 


Tl^ averago tinratlon of life of a goat most be voriT Email; 
»ut sheep are rarely killed for food. 


Hidfs and 
Skins. 
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Jnngic pro- 
duce. 


Scrv'oo 

abroad. 


TiOcnl miacft- 
and manu* 
faeturos. 


importance 
of the 

termced rice. 


It IS cntiitily impossible to estimate the food siipplies and 
other products of value obtained from the Jungles in an ordinary 
year, and still more so in a year of distress. There appears to 
be a general consensus that it is considerable ; but the estimate 
of Mr, Ball, made in 1867, that throughout Ilazuribagh a 
considerable number of the poorer classes depend solely upon 
the jungle to supply them with the means of f subsistence, 
for from two to three months of every year is probably not appli- 
cable to present conditions. ISveu in 1867 the jungles of Hazfiri- 
bagh did not extend into the north Barakar basin, and there 
are now large areas where what remains is of a character likely 
to yield very little of value. The domestic economy of fho 
poor is not easy to learn even in ordinary times ; hut still it 
appears to be safe to say that where the jungle is abundant the 
supplement to ordinary food can be considerable in case of 
need. 

The income of the district which is derived from service 
abroad is difficult to ascertain because most emigrants are absent 
only for about six months in the year, and prefer la bring back 
their savings on their persons. The post cfficcs of the district 
in the year 1915-16 paid money orders for Bs. 13,93,148 and 
issued money orders for Bs. 13,94*, 06 2. Tf these figures correctly 
include all transactions with other districts, wages earned abroad 
are not ordinarily remitted borne by money order. 

ISfica provides work for a small number of undor-grouud 
workers and a considerably larger number of women and 
children, who are employed to split the mineral. Altogether about 
9,000 people are believed to obtain work. The mines are 
mostly in Kodarma and Gawan thanas, but much of the split- 
ting is done elsewhere, where labour is more easily obtainable, 
as at Gii'Idih and Arkhango. The coal mines at Giridih employ 
about 9,000 sorters, with a large body of depoDdants ; but the 
employes in the Boksro field are mainly immigrants without 
children. There are no other industries of im^rtance. 

This survey of the resources of the cultivating nn an css 
class 5s discloses an excessive dependence in all but a few areas 
on the outturn of the crop of rice grown on the terraced 
laud*;. In the comparatively small valleys of the Lihljan and 
Sakri rivers the mbi crops arc perhaps of more importance 
than the rice; and tho mica industry affords protection to 
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the remainder of Gawan and to north Kodarma ; hut the rest of 
the district must have recourse to temporary emigration in case 
the rice crop fails^ and this step is practically restricted to male 
adults* Irrigation is con&ned to about 1^,000 acres, and the outturn 
of the terraced lands is annually dependent on -the amount and 
distribution of the rains. These lands are either sown broadcast, 
or are planted from seed grown in nurseries. The former lands 
should, if possible, be ploughed in January or February; but the 
latter can wait until they are wet or even submerged, immediately 
before transplantation , With the risii^ of Kohan towards the 
end of May ,the broadcast rice must he sown in the terraces and 
the nurseries must he planted ; and if there is rain the maize and 
mama are also sown. Xiight rains and an early and light mon- 
soon favour these latter and other hhadai crops, and a heavy 
downpour is not needed till the middle of July or even the end 
of that month. When it arrives transplantation of the mama and 
rice seedlings is pushed on ; and as the plants are weak from that 
operation they are in special need of good rain for a few days 
after! Right through September rain should fall at such intervals 
and in such quantities that the terraces will remain submerged, 
yet not so heavily and continuously as to break the ails or pre- 
vent the pollination of the hhadai crops and, later on, their 
harvesting. If, after this, the Hathiya rains fall in the drst 
week in October and then cease, the maize and mama and other 
hhadai crops will be good, the rice crop will be full, and the soil 
will be fit to cultivate for the sowing of the rahi crops. 

From this perfect programme the departure which causes 
^ most serious loss is the postponement of transplantation till the 
end of August and the cessation of the rains early in September. 
A break at that precise stage cannot be remedied for the third- 
class rice by subsequent rainfall. The hhadai crops, on the other 
hand, require light but fairly frequent rain till the beginning of 
August. If there 18 no rain in Kohan sowings are delayed and 
heavy rain in J uly will cause very great loss. A poor hhadai 
harvest is usually due to excessive rain in July. 

The rahi crops are sown in October or early November; and 
rain continued till the end of October prevents the proper culti- 
vation of the soil, and sowings cannot be made in sodden ground. 
They require one or two .showers in the interval between the 
blade and the ear, * but r.»in during fioworing is very injurious! 


Tho ideal wo- 
grammooftho 
xaisi. 


Canset of 
failures. 
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The mahua crop dislikes rain in March, which often has the 
effect on a tree of completely stopping the development of the 
flower buds. 

The rainfall in 1908 was as follows : — 

April, ilfty. June. July. Aognst. September. October. 

*GG *C0 14‘li 6*55 lS*30 D'lQ Kll. 

It will he obvions that Ixansplantation was very late, and ns 
the rains stopped abruptly after the first week of September the 
plants in their new soil never had a chance of thriving except 
in the lowest fields. The Hadai crops were drowned by the 
excessive rain of June and the rabi crops could not be sown for 
lack of moisture. The mahua crop did badly j and whilst the 
loeal outturn of lao was poor prices were very low. The worst 
tracts were thanas Barkagaon, Simaria, Chatra and Hazatibagh. 
The maximum number on test-works was about 1,000 and on 
gratuitous relief 5,000. Expenditure from public funds was, 
works, Bs. 10,400, food, Bs. 39,800, 0 >ndLial:avi loans, Rs. 3,53,800. 
That in spite of these figures, there was very real distress, is 
proved by the vital statistics. The average death-rate is 82 per 
1,000, and the average birth-rate is 4*7 per 1,000. In 1908 those 
rates were 53' 8 and 37*1 respectively ; or, in other words, an aver- 
age gain of 15 per thousand became a loss. of 16*7 per thousand, 
and that calculated on the population not merely of the affected 
tracts, but of the entire district. The diminution in the birth-rate 
naturally continued into 1909, when it was 39*1 per thousand. 
Six people per thousand died of cholera. 

The next preceding year of distress was 1897. The rain- 
fall at the sadr station in 1896-7 was as follows : — 

April, May. June. July. August. Sept. Oct. Nor. Dec, Jan. Feb, Ifar. 

0*45 1'80 11*00 13*12 0*30 8*10 0 0*25 0 * 5 !) 0*28 £'16 2*01 

The excessive rain in June was harmful to the bActdat crops, 
anl the rather heavy rain in July increase! the damage. The 
rice crop was injured by the insuflS ^ient fall in August, and the 
cessation of the monsoon by the middle of September made a 
poor outturn inevitable; and as it followed'on a 10-anna, crop 
in ihe previous year, local stocks of rice were very deficient. 
The absence of rain in October prcvent*jd tbo sowing of the 
i*a6t crop, and storms in Alareh severely damaged the mahua. 
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Fitian 5 ' tUj Ki* crop wa<! poor and price- nndtdy low. The 
tracts most seriouslv afToclcd were Clianpriran, B.uliij Ba^odar, 
Kodarma, Guoiia, Miindu ami IlaxariliaKli. The price of rico 
rose toatx sc^rs a mjxje a Minpl u normal price of 17 f*^crs, The 
maxiimm numhor of workers was 2^15:1 and of gnitnitoiis 
recipients 7, file ; and cxpeiulilnrc was 11s 7 1,000 from Govorti- 
ment fands and lls. 30,000 from charitable ftmds, Ks. 51,000 
W'ore advanced jis t^ikavi loans. The birth and dealh-nitos 
were bDth adversely affected to a serious extent. 

The information about the distress of 187*1 is meagre. The iBT-i. 
rainfall of 1373 was as follows 

Aprlli May. Jitn?. July. Aasm't. Srptember. October. 

0-M 0-43 3*35 aS'SO i:*W 0-00 0-0 

In tho absence of more deftnUe information about the 
diHribulion of the min within weekly periods it is imposribic to 
expl iin what hippmed. The bhatltti crops must have failed, as 
they would bo d»'o\vn 2 d tmt in July. Tlie outturn is B\id to have 
been 4 annas. Tho riec crop is F.aid to have boon 8 annas, and 
this indicates an ciirly ccssat:oa in September. liM was from 3 
to 8 annas. Tho mihin crop \ms very good in 1S74, 
gratuitous relief was giveti. Tho highest numbor of workers 
was 10,303, Tiio c:isb expenditure locfally waj Its. 1,09,210, 

and ill addition 1,201 tjiis of griia were imported at a cost of 
lls. 1,70,235, 

Since 190$ communications have been improved in tho south 
of Iho district by the opening of the Raoig.'ich-Bokaro Il:iil\v.iy, 
the building of the Damodar bridge at Ruing irh and the 
improvement of the Gola-Jhiilda Dad. Between Chatra and 
the Kailnray the rovl has now only one gap nnbridgod and is 
metalled throughout. Ko tract is now liable to serious danger 
of isolation for more than a day or two. Loc,al prices of food- 
grains are no longer determined by purely local conditions. 
Tcmjiorary emigration is on the inoro.iso, and local scarcity will 
doubtless swell its volume even more than on past occasions, 
with a consequent diflicnlty in ganging distress by test-works. 
lt^hMyJa/:avt loans coupled with a small amount of gminitoiis 
ra icf will bo Fiiflicicut to cope with tho modified scarcity which 
. one IS to bo expected. The period of distrlbufion should, 
irowever, bo carefully Delected. For buying plough buUoelco 
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February is fcbo latest opportnnity, and for seed the end of April. 
Tbe cattle must do mueli of their ploughing, if possible, in 
February; and mostoE the seed mast be sotrn in Foban (Afay- 
J mie) • 

Blaborate programmes of famine relief works are in readiness j 
but it is improbable that they will ever be used. Adult male 
labour will wish to seek the coalfieWs * and private employment 
on productive work of that character ig obviously preferable to 
state-managed employment on landhs and roads«j 

The physical configuration of Ifazaribagh confers on the 
district immunity from floods, but makes it a source of danger 
to its neighbours. Excessive rain in Gawan in Septomber 189C 
caused a flood in the >7awada Subdivision of Gaya in which 84! 
people were drowned and a,000 houses destroyed, while muoh rich 
land was made permanently nsjless by a heavy deposit of sand. 
Similarly, on the 8th of August 1918, heavy rain fell in the 
Bamodar basin, and the rain gauge at Eamgarh recorded 6*12 
inches. The flood exceeded all previous experiences and the 
design of the bridge then under construction was revised. 
Beyond the district this flood caused extensive damage in the 
coalfields and lower down its course. An arrangement has 
since been made for giving timely information direct from 
Eamgarh by telegram to the Collector of Banknra in case live 
inches are measured in one day or eight in forty-eight hours, or 
if the water rises to a black band on the seventh pier 16 feet 
above the bed of the river. 

In respect of other natural calamities the district is companL** 
tively immune. Loensts are not unknown, but they have so far 
done little damage. Earthquakes have been felt hut buildings 
have not been destroyed ; and even forest fires are small and 
-Unimportant, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

Tnn IlazariliHgU settlement was practically completed in Rent’. 
1915, and exact knowledge about tliD rents of the district has 
now been obtained for Ibo first time. Prior to the settlement 
most cultivating tenancies were liarasecd, if not with dues, at 
least with demands, of a cbaracter wbicli obscured tbc real 
burden of rent to tbc raiyat;and one of the chief objects oC that 
settlement was to commute all praedial conditions and services, 
otherwise known as nhtrab and he^ari^ into a cash equivalent Alwih 
which was consolidated with the rent. The history of these ** 
ahwab presents to the spectator, if not to the raiyat, a definitely 
humorous side ; and students of the local civilization may with.; 
profit grope in the landlords' jamabatidii, as in a Scandinavian* 
kitchca*middcn, for evidence of progressive culture in Chola 
JSfigpur. The fifAt slop in social progress^was the keeping of 
a horse, if not for riding yet to he led at weddings, and this is 
duly registered by the cess of ghora dand, “With promotion 
to Hinduism and probably also to Rujputism, came the pilgri- 
mage to Mathura or even further afield, and the promise of an 
annual contribution, which was forthwith embodied in a new 
((htottb* Usually, however, the custodians of these sacred shrines 
preferred ilio solid certainty of a grant of villages. The pur- 
chase of an elephant is indicated by the appearance of haihi 
e^da^/and though the one nud only elephant died, and was never 
replaced, tlic nbicSb remained for a proof to the incredulous 
that Iho fatnily hr.d really at some time owned an elephant. 

The student will fix wit!* approximate accuracy the date of the 
foundation of the dislriot hospital by iho " ^ispaffff lut chtJtJa ", 
and the mvcnlion of the singing mnehtno by the gramophondi, 

With the pifsiiig of the Tuimncy Act in lUOb the record ends 

abruptly ; and (he dbtiiot has deprived of the dihtincUmi. 
of a moiohoH-hn dtdnda . „ 


■t 


and 
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la addition to the abolition of exifiting pracdial conditions 
and ser vices it has been illegal since 3 908 to create a new 
tenancy to which liability of ahvah and legaH are attached ; 
and contravention of the law forbidding these services is punish-' 
able by a veiy heavy penalty. But the initiative in such cases 
must he taken by the aggrieved tenaufej and this presupposes tho 
existence of a degree of self-confidenoe which, in the opinion 
of the Settlement Officer, cannot yet bo presumed with safety. 
He would accordingly assimilate the procedure in such cases to 
that which is prescribed for failure to give receipts for rent paid. 
There is no doubt that great care will be required to prevent 
the re-establishment of began for purposes of cultivation, a 
danger which is intimately connected with the position of the 
landless labourers discussed below. 

Tbc classification of land hae been described in the chapter 
on agriculture- The classes differ very considerably not only in 
respect of their productiveness but also in their reliability ; and 
it may perhaps be doubted whether crop-cutting experiments 
are so conducted as to give due emphasis to the latter factor, as 
they are ordinarily made in normal years only. There has been 
no continuous record of the produce of typical areas over even 
n brief term of years ; and it is probable that such a record would 
considerably depreciate the credit of third-class rice lands. 
These are certain to faro badly in those "years when the Septem- 
ber rains cease at the middle of the month ; and this usually 
happens two years in five- The crop-cutting experiments made 
during the cour.^;e of settlement, together with careful inquiries 
regarding the value of upland crops, led to the adoption of the 
following estimate of average outturn and comparative valno 
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Hfltlo, 

25 

18 

12 

25 
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Bico, first-clflBs 
Eccond-ebss 
third-class 
Upland, first-class .r 
„ Eccond'dass 
„ third-class 

The outturn is in pahkn maunds of paddy, and is approximately 
double the amount of clean rice which would be obtained. 

With the exception of the Govemment estates and Hhanwar, 
rents throughout the. dlstyiet are not based on classification, but 
are what are known as lump rents. It is often necessary, as in 
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%lie case o£ land acqaisition proceedings^ to ascertain the rent 
which should be paid for a portion only of the tenancy ; and the 
Inethod b;^ which this is done is explained in the following extract 
from the Settlement Eeport 

" In the Bamgarh area there ate no recognized pargana or 
thana or estate rates of rent, and no standard rates of any sort, of lamp rents* 
Accordingly, in order to determine the first question, whether the 
rents of a village or holding are relatively high or low, the Beve- 
nne Officer had first to ascertain what is the general rate of rent 
in the area treated. To do this he fixed after inquiry a table 
t)f multiple values of the various classes of land, as compared with 
third class Thus in thana Bamgarh the relative values of 

the classes of land are 



“The total area of cultivated raiyati lands of all classes is reduced Unit rote, 
in accordance with this table to Unitsjof one acre of fa»r 111; 
and the rent paid for the lands is divided by the total number 
of units, and the existing unit rate of the village is thus ascer* 
tained> Having ascertained the unit rates of all the villages of Th-tna rates, 
the thana, the Be venue Officer examines them to find out the 
prevailing village rate, following the definition contained in see- 

tiojL 31 (A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. This prevailing rate 
is called the ' thana rate 


The following are the thana rates so ascertained 
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p. 
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m 

p. 
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Rsmgath Sadr ■..« 


2 

9 

4 

1 0 10 

1 4 

8 

2 0 

4 

0 6 

2 

0 

3 

7 
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2 

d 

0 

IB 

0 

1 2 

M 
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0 

2 

8 
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0 
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B 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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0 
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4 
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lor Tillages vrlieie tttiar cane and r«J» can cither be ewira. 


t Excluding the Xkai tacAoI. 

4 Tho tiTCT tract onl y pays thesa rates. The rates for the rctoalndcr arc 
Rs.a.p, Rp. a. p. '* Rs. a, p. Re. a. p. , Bs. a. p. 

3 'is 0 2 10 J) S 1 8 < ' ’380. 0 10 6 


Be. a, p. 
0 S C 


3 15 0 aiOJJ , 

The rates hal no* been deteinsinpj hj the cal of 1016 for C'jatra'JluntOfganj non-river ari.ai 
and rnrls'JiMiT. * , 
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Witili tbcse tbflna tatcs may bo compared tbo rates adopted in 
Ibc khns mabal sottlcments of Sarkuri Hfita (1904f), Kodarma 
(1901*}^ Kharagdiba klias m&hal (1915) and Bbanwar (1915).^ 


1 

1 

Terraced rice lande. 


Uplaada. 



1 

3 

S 

ft 

I 


111 

SarllEtl IZiU 

Us. n. p. 

3 13 0 

He. a. p, 

S 20 S 

Us. a. p. 

1 ? 0 

Ss. -a. p. 

f 3 4 0 
1 2 5 0 

Ha, a. p. i 
k 1 6 4 

Us. «. p. 

.0 0 8 

'Kodsmit 

2 11 0 

2 0 3 

15 0 

10 6 

i 010 0 

0 6 4 

SbaragdUia ... 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

14 0 

040 

0 10 

Dh&tHf&r 

3 10 

2 3 0 

18 0 

a 1 0 

116 

1 0 3 6 


The rates for korkar tcnaccd lands are mneb lower, in 
■> ^ 

necordance with local custom. 

The gross produce per acre of each class of rice land may bo xcfc profits.* 
calculated for the district as a wbolc on tbe results of 
ibe erop'^atling experiments slated above 5 and in a matter where 
exactness is inberenlly nnattainablo (for these calculations aro 
usually directed to future crops) this is probably a sniUcicDtly ac- 
curate method* Tbe average annual produce of a particular tenancy 
may also be calculated on that basis for the purpose of commut- 
ing prodnee-rent into cash, the tbana rate being taken as the 
prevailing rate. In land acquisition proceedings, however, it is Ratos in land 
necessary to estimate tbe net annual profit to tbo onltivator, Jj^coediu”®. 
and for this purpose tbe cost of cultivation must be worked out. 

There have been no recent investigations of a snilicxcntly close 
character into this difiicnlt problem, which is ripe for examin- 
ation* I*orfhe pin poses of tbo acquisition proceedings of tbo 
liamgarb-Bokaro Railway tbo following rates were adopted, 
after allowing for tbe i*ent payable to the landlord 

Rice, first class, annual profit Rs. lS-8-0, compensation per 
acre, Rs. 129-8-0, 

. Ha a. p. 2Jff. fl, p. 

Rice, second-class ... 13 0 0 and 91 0 0 
„ third-class • 9 0 0 „ 03 0 0 

Upland, firbi-class \ 10 S 0 „ 71 1 G 

Ho. second-class - 9 0 t) v,, Id- 0 0 

Ho. tbiid-class ' ... 1 0 10 „ •'■7 0 0 
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The price paid is seven years* puroTiasc. THo rates for uplan^B 
were suited to the circumstances of the area concerned; hut 
except in the south-east of the district they are perhaps compara* 
tively too low for first and second-class uplands* 

Kkaiidioat lands are rice lands which a raiyat (or his ances- 
tor) has reclaimed or terraced for himselF. They may he made 
out of uplands already included in his holdings or out of jungle 
and waste lands not so included. In the former case the land- 
lord'^s consent is not needed, and the Settlement Oificor found 
that the custom in Hazaribagh, diifering from other districts, 
is that no additional rent is payable in respect of the improve- 
ment BO efEected, and the landlord cannot claim an enhanced 
rent, inasmuch as section 33 of the Tenancy Act is subject to 
custom. In waste and jungle lands it is a matter of local 
custom whether the consent of the landlord is necessary. In 
most villages it is now the rule to ohiain his consent beforehand j 
but the custom of every village has been specifically recorded in 
a note made on each landlord's gaifinatftia utalih khatian. 

The custom about the rent to be paid for such reclaimed 
lands in waste and jungle is not nuiform. '^Thc maker is 
ordinarily allowed to hold it free of rent for three, four, ^or five ' 
yearn after the field is ready for cultivation, after which it may 
be assessed at half the rate at which other land of the same 
class is assessed. The fraction is generally one-half, but in some 
places it is three-eighths, and in others five-cxghths. The ]JCriod 
for which it is so held also varies. It is somelimes claimed by 
the raiyats to be privileged in perpetuity, but this would not be 
admitted by any landlord; landlords will often admit a period 
of twelve or fourteen years. The fact is that there is no dcfiiufo 
period recognized for the lasting of the privilege. As a practical 
settlement both landlords and tenants are content that lands now- 
found to be hUndmt should ho assessed at half rates for the 
next fifteen years aud should , be Loble to full assessment after 
that period. ” (Settlement Repoit.) 

The produce-rents which are ordinarily found in the district 

are UMam or and laikdi in Satgnwau,^ where 

agricultural conditions are like those of Gaya, the danahandi 
or appraisement system was in fo^c for some years before the 

sctilemcntf hut the rent has now coinnintcd into cash, In 

t * * 
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Uic case of actual prodnoo of Iho field is divided 

into equal portions, sometimes on or near the field, and some- 
times at the landlord's threshing floor. In tbo case of sai^a, SaiK-a. 
tLo cultivator merely pays instead of a cash-rent a fixed quantity 
of some particular grain. Ho is at liberty to grow that or any 
other kind of crop in iho laud, and the landlord has no more 
interest in the cultivation of the year Uian ho has in that of a 
cash-rent holding. A balf-producc-rcnt is very high indeed for 
a country generally infertile ; hut it has ono advantage over a 
^ail-a rent, that thongh the latter maybe comparatively light-— 
it very rarely is— it is hound to bo ruinous to the ordinary hand- 
to-mouth tenant in a year of scarcity, when the yield of bis land 
is less than the grain to he paid, and he has to inako good tho 
deficiency by buying the gram from others at an excessive price. 

In the ronrfc of the Bclllement proceedings many of the 
raiyats applied for commutation of their produce-rents into cash, 
and a number of such eases has since been received in the 
ordinary revenue courts, Tho area in acres held on such 
rents according to tho finally-published record-of-rights was ns 
follows 


Cbri «I tesscl. 

nice land. 


Upland. 

JCAimfkatltdars 

29*15 


25*83 

Settled lulj-ats ... 

9331*90 

*•* 

793l*:'0 

Occupancy 

d52*S9 


COt-Dt 

Non-occupancj’ ni« 3 *alR ... 

816*S7 

*9t 

127SCO 

Total «•« 

10C29*Sl 


D93370 

Undcr-raiynU 

2CJS-51 


32?3*39 


Kon-occupancy and undcr-raiyats aiu not entitled to apply for 
commutation of produce-rents. 

In disposing of applications for commutation the revenue courts Commutnllon# 
are now in a favourable position . The I hana rates (wlifch have been 
given above) furnish tho prevailing rates for each class of land, iho 
tenant’s k^aCtan shows the area and class of land of his holding, 
and tho crop-cutting cxpcriinenlB of tho settlement department 
show iho approximate quantify of tlhCtn or its equivalent to ho 
expected from each clafs.^ The mean between the t liana rate and 
tbo value of half tho average produce is usually fixed as the cash- 
rent in ndh’hatai eases, and lliat vnluo is caloiilatod 
retail selling price in ' JauiJary to Jlldrcli a tixm of ten 
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years at the nearest market^ with a guitablo allowance in respect 
of the distance from the market and the difference between 
wholesale and retail transactions. In the commutation of aai^it 
rents it is a necessary precaution to compare the proposed cash- 
rent with the value of the average gross outturn of the holding ; 
for otherwise there is a danger of fixing an impossible proportion 
of the gross outturn; 

The rent paid by a settled raiyat entitles him not merely tO' 
cultivate cert<ain parcels of land but also to enjoy numerous^ 
rights outside bis holdings including rights to fuel, timber and 
other jungle produce bis domestic consumption (recorded 
in Khatian, Part II, of the rccord-of-rights), the right to make 
Manthoai, the right of pasturage on jungle waste and cultivated 
lands, and other rights, whose extent and conditions are fixed 
by local custom. The aggpregate of these rights affeots his real 
welfare very considerably. Pormerly there was no reliable in* 
formation about their nature and extent and in couse<juence* 
there was a serious danger that they would be ignored, both* in 
executive action and in judicial decisions j but the jirep iration of 
the record-of-rights has done much to obviate this menace to the 
contentment of the cultivating classes. There may be customary 
rights which arise out of conditions which are merely transient,, 
and their continued exercise after those conditions have changed 
may be injurious to the general welfare ; but now the onus of 
proof is thrown on tfao innovator/ and to the charge of confisca- 
tion the defence of ignorance is no longer admissible. 

Since the passing of tbe Tenancy Act in 1908 a raiyat is for- 
bidden permanently to alienate his holding or-any portion of it. 
He may, however, grant a usufructuary mortgage for a period not 
exceeding five years, or a hhiigiit bandha for a period -not exceed- 
ing seven. In the latter case both principal and interest are 
'liquidated by the mere enjoyment of the land ; but in the former 
it is only the interest that is so paid, and when tbe period of the 
mortgage has expired the borrower receives back his land, but is 
still burdened by the principal debt. The lender may not legal- 
^Jy obtain an extension of his occupation of the land either direct- 
ly or by any subterfiige j but it is open to him to recover his 
dues cither from -the voluntary payments of the borrower or after 
decree from his moyable property. It has been suggested that 
this pi;*olnbilio.u against alienation is being extensively evado^j 
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eltlier by the pretext of surrender, or by a direct transfer. The 
question, however, is purely one of fact, and must await the pre- 
paration of a fresh record-of -rights before an answer can he given. 

After the cultivating tenants the most important element in 
the population is that made up of labourers* These include (1) or- 
dinary day labourers known' as or (2) agricultural ^<*J**^^* 

labourers hired by the yesx and (-1) kamias. The first-named are 
usually fully aware of the demand for labour which exists outside 
the district, whether in the coalfields, in Caloutta, cr in the agricul- 
tural districts of Bengal ; and they have little reluctance to move 
about freely in search of the employment which is for the time 
being the most attractive. In comparison with labourers from 
some other districts they cannot properly he described as hard- - 
working, or intelligent, or frugal ; and usually they remain just 
so long in their employment abroad as will suffice to put them in 
funds for a long holiday at home. So much having been saved 
they will not respond to an increase in wages, and in consequence 
they are an insecure foundation for industries in which'. a con- 

9 

tinuous and equal production is essential. In the district, wages 
for men run from two to four annas, the highest rates being paid 
in urban areas, or in the ncighbourhoad of the coalfields. Women 
earn from one and a half to two and a half annas and boys from 
one to one and a half annas. 

Agricultural labourers hired by the year are not usually 
paid in cash, and the variety of their allowances makes it 
difficult to express the real wages with accuracy in terms' 
of money. ■ A man’s wage may he four to six seers of dhan 
or gondii f or three seers of maize or matna, the seer being 
about three-fifths of the standard seer. In addition he 
receives or drinking at 10 o’clock consisting dimafwa 

bread, or parched grain, worth half an anna* Between June and 
September he also has a fall meal at midday of rice or maize, 
which may cost as much as six pice. ^ 

The kamia^f and the kamiauH system,' have attracted the Kamiat* 
attention of local officials for many years past. The first District 
Officer of Hazaribdgh, Dr, John Davidson, was very much 
impressed with the evils of the system, which he roundly called 
slavery ; and one of his earliest letters to Ca;^m Wilkinson, the 
Governor Generars Agent, was written ia^ March 1834^ with 

9 

the object of remedying the evil.^ He differentiated, between 
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antesfcral slaves, and slaves who sold themselves or their children 
info slavery ; and proposed the prohibition of the latter pjactice. 
As regards ancestral slaves ho thought it sufBoient to await 
the issue of general orders for giving ef£eot to the tiun recent 
determination of the British Parliament to abolish slavery iii 
India. Porfcy years later no improvement had been effected, if ■ 
one may judge from the stataments in the " Statistical Account j ‘ 
and the recent settlement report disoloses the persistence of: 
some of the worst fsaturcs in the west of the district after, 
the lapse of another forty years. A new factor has recently 
been introduced by the abolition of compulsory labour from 
tenants ; and many landlords who cultivate large areas of land 
now find it specially necessary to command the services of 
hired labourers, more particularly in the early rains. It is 
probable that they will attempt to obtain that command by 
undesirable practiocs ; and legislation may be nooessai'y to put an 
end to existing abuses, and preVent the growth of new ones. 
In England the regulation of agricultural labour was for many 
generations one of the most important tasks of Parliament, 
and it is only tbo industrial revolution in the last.cenlury wbioh 
bus obscured the gravity of this matter in all agricultural 
communities. 


Hoads and railways have made communication with the 
outside world so easy that the local price of food-grains is 
now largely independent of local stocks. As the district does 
not grow enough for its .own consumption the price at any 
bazar is usually the price on the railway together with the 
cost of conveyance from the railway. In 1855 a mauud of 
common rice cost a rupee, and by 1870 it still cost only 
Be. 1-10-0. In 1904? it cost Bs. 2-16-0, after which th6 


price has ductuaied as follows 


1903 



1900 


mww 

1907 

«•« 

«•« 

1908 

1 >« 


1909 



1910 
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3 10 0 
G 2 0 
6 0 0 

*6 0 0 

5 5 0 
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: • In 1870 tbe c'asb wage o£ a day laboured was one and a bal£ Wagos*- 
to two annas and his giain wage was % seexs of nee or 5 of 
marua* In 1911 the grain wage had fallen to 1^ to 1| 
seers, arid the cash wage had failed to rise above two and a half 
id three annas. Since 1911 the price of rice has risen con- 
siderably and the wages of labonr have not kept pace with 
thw increase. The comparative figures of the wage census 
arc as follows : — 
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If the district is regarded as a unit, this great increase in Effect of 
the price of food-grains is of no advantage, because a portion of price- 
the amount annually consumed has to be imported from- outside, of food- 
The individual cultivator is benefited thereby only to the extent 
that he grows so nuioh gram as to leave a surplus for sale after 
feeding his family. As the ordinary holding does not 
suffice for this, it follows that the majority of the cultivating 
classes have been injured by the rise. The wages of artisans 
and labourers have failed to keep pace with the increased cost of 
food ; and the widening gulf between production and) consump- 
tion has been bridged mainly by increased emigration. Tho 
net import of food-grains so far as they are imported by rail 
cannot bo ascertained from the annual reports, as the unjt in 
th3so reports is now not tho district but the hloek ' consisting. , 
of a number of ' districtfi; 
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Indebtedness is undoubtedly Tvidespread among every claES 
of tbo population. At present there aro no co-operative credit 
societies in existence ; and the grant o£ iahavi loans is restricted to- 
times of scarcityj so that tbe private mahajan enjoys a mono* 
poly of tbe business of money-lending, and rates of interest of 75 
per cent are not unusual for petty unsecured cash loans. It 
is questionable whether tbe economical condition of a large 
population can be ascertained by tbe method of general averages. 
The extent of cultivation is known, and the average 
annual production of food-grains therefrom can he calculated 
with some pretence to accuracy ; hut the validity of the infer- 
ences to he drawn from a mere division of the crop area by the 
number of holdings, and of the population by the number of 
houses is disturbed by numerous and irregular factors. Detailed 
investigation of the domestic economy of all the residents 
in a typical area is a method of inquiry .which has not np 
till now been applied to Haaarlbagh. The general impression^ 
that is left is of a people unambitious, intolerant of hard or 
sustained labour, inefficient, and cursed with an improvidence 
that is content to be sepaiuted from want by the thinnest of 
partitions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


Out of a total population of 1,^88,609 in 1911 no loss than 
l,004*jlSI, or 78 per cent, were dependent wholly or mainly on 
agriculture for their living. These were (including dependants) 
distributed as follows 


1 J eiit*recel vers 
Landlords* agents 
Cultivators ... 
Farm labourers 


... S5.0B5 

... 4, lot 

... 784,499 

... 180,443 


Of the cultivators about 74, 000 had subsidiary occupations. 

Cattle grazing provided a living for 16,000 people, and 
forest produce for another 4,000. 


The number of actual workers employed in coal mines was 

about 9,000, aud the mica mining and splitting industry had also 
9,000 workers. 

Potters aud their dependants "were about 7,000, oi^pressers 
S,500, grain-parchers 3,000, darzis 8,000, chaviars 3,000, dhobiz 
4,000, harhis 4,500, masons 1,500 and silversmiths 1,300. 

Carters were 1,800, palki-hearers 1,300, bullock drivers 1,300, 
and railway employees 2,400. 


Bankers and makdjans with their clerks and dependants were 
3,600. 


Dealers in piece-goods were 2,500, hides 1,400, timber 1,500 
and liquor 1,500. 

Selleis of groceries [nun tamdXfu) yreie 8,000, of milk and 
ghee 2,300, of sweetmeats 2,300, of vegetables and betel-nut 
' 2,2 00, of grain 7,500, of fuel 1,200 and of bangles 1,000. 

The police ani chaukidars with their dependants were 
7,100 and ether public servants 2,500. 

- Priests numbered 4,500, lawyers 1,600. doctors 1,800 and 
teachers 1,300, ' 


OcetTPi*. 

nONS. 

Ordinaty 

cnltivadoa. 


Qxazing. 




Village arts 
and craltB. 


Transport;, 


Mon^- 

lending. 


Dealera 


Petty 

vendots. 


Fnblio 

services. 


Fxofeifiions^ 



Dcncslie 

Ecrricc. 

TTaattcle. 


JlAKUrAC- 

TVItEB. 


Lao. 


iSi HAZAEtBAGS.' 

Domestic son’ioe found employment for 30,000 people. 

Beggars^ vagrants and piostitutes between tbcm numbered 

8 , 000 . 

This list of tbo principal occupations of the district discloBCS 
the absence of any extensive manufactures. Tbe simple require- 
ments of the village, as elsewhere in the province, are met from- 
lo 2 al industries, with two notable exceptions. The first ie 
clothing, which :is very largely imported. The spinning of 
wool and silk is practically non-existent, for only 77 and *330 
people respectively make their living by those trades ; and tlic 
Jolahas who used to make the cotton cloth for the country-side 
have now larg3ly abandoned their ancestral occupation for 
agrlcttltare. The cloth they spin is strong and durable, and is 
useful in winter for those who cannot afford woollen blankets j 
but it is not really as economical as imported cotton clotb. 

The contribution of lao to the annua] income of the distriot 
has been referred to in Chapter VI I, The life-history of the 
insect which produces lac, and the process of mauuiacture into 
shellac, are described in great detail in Sir G-eorge Wattes 
" Commercial Products of India In Hazaribagh it is grown 
to some extent round about Gola, and more largely in Hunter- 
ganj thana, and that portion of Simaria which adjoins it. In 
reply to inquiries whioh were made regarding -the produce per 
tree it was stated in the Gola area . that lac was grown there on 
jparas trees only, and that a large tree would give five seers in the 
year with a superabundant crop, or three seers in a good year ; 
but the average annual outturn was considembly less. The local* 
price also might vary from two annas a seer to as much as five 
annas. Only one crop is reaped in that quarter, planted in Asia 
and cut in Baisakh, a few twigs being left uncut from whioh, 
in the second generation, the next year's crop is grown. In 
Hunterganf no lao is grown on a little on hair , and the 

bulk on paras trees. Here a full crop from an ordinary paras 
would bo a pahha seer and from a hair five seers, in the month 
of Baisakh. If cropped in Kartik the outturn would bo one- 
quarter and one and a quarter seers respectively." 

Chatra used to be a very important centre to which all kinds 
of country produce .were collected before despatch to the plains,* 
and it still has a large trade in lao, ^ough even rough estimates 
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cannot be obtained of tbe average annual amount of tbo' importa 
and exports. The following rough oalculniions relating to the 
trade were made by the leading merchants of the town 

Pirstly, tbe quality varies according as the xwrent tree was 
hvitm, Jatr, or paras, in the ratios of 8, 7 and 0. Secondly, in the 
quantity that rcaelics the marhot at Chntra the ratios aro pnraS 
5, kiism S, and hair 1. Thirdly, as regards seasonal orops, tho 
Baisulch (May) harvest is double that of Kfirtik (Noveinbor). 
It also exceeds it in quality in tho ratio of sixteen to thirteen. 
The former crop is peculiarly liable to damage by frost in 
^December and January* and by hail later on. The chief danger 
to the latter is heavy rain in June and July when the broods are 
swarming over the yonng shoots and aro then liable to be waslied 
awayt The effect ot low j^tees h seen at onco ia a great 
Tcdticlion in the plantings, and the dilferoncc between a good 
and a bad season is expressed by tbo ratio of sixteen annas to 
four annas. 

TIio grower disposes c£ tho crop either in bis own village or 
at the local bassir, to a petty trader, Bania or Miisalman, who buys 
on liis own account. The trader takes it to Chatw, and is brought 
into tontact with the agent of a factory by a bicker {arc/iyc), 
who receives a larger commisfion from the trader and a smaller 
from the agent. The great bulk of the lao is exj'ortcd forthwith 
from the district, p.ickcd in sneks^ and only a small quantity is 
local h* manufactured into shellac, though in view of the projiortion 
of refuse eont iincd in stick lac and the chcapnc.-sof fuel it would 
at firet sight appear to bo ]>rofitnl>lo to do so. Out of two factoric.s 
at Chatra and one at Ilnziirib.'igli in 191G only one was at work, 
and (h.at too on only a small soalc. 

Cutcli or Catcebu is made from tho wood of the Matr tree, a 
kind of acacia ivhicb grows Mther freely in tho dry scrub jungles 
of tbo district. Ilie usual process of nianufacturo is described in 
the Commercial Products of India but the following account 
of a pninitive method is i.aken from the T^eput^'’ Cointnis*'- 
pioncr s diary of 101 o : On ibe road, at Digwur, a I^Iallnh had 
put up a little tnclosttro for making hath, llo bad two fiiriiaccs 
of earth, each supporting six pairs of c.iithcn pots. In one of 
iho pair arc put the cliipq of ibo hOiirt-woed of the hhatr tree, and 
the potJs filled up with water. As it boils it ©verdowfl into the* 

r 
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Bccond pot. Wbon the boiling is completed the chips are thrown 

away, and a fresh supply is put in Iho pot, and over them is 

poured not fresh water^ but the liq[uid in which the first set of 

cliips was boiled. The liquid from this second boilings, which 

contains the extract from two sets of chips, is then allowed to cool, 

and when cold is poured into a settling pot, whore it forms a 

pinky drab slime. This is eoileoted into a wickerwork creel, 

with so close a mesh that the water alone oozes out and leaves a 

semi-solid mass behind. The MalUh employed eight men to oat 

and chip the hhair^ and hoped to make fifteen maunds in the 

season from Agahan to Chait. He pays Rs. 2-8-0 per furnace 

to the Ramgarh Estate, and bargains for tbo wood with the 

various tenure-holders. The produce is sold to a firm of Marwaris 

# 

in Hazaribagh. The man could give no estimate of his profits, 

but obviously they wjre not greit. The process diSered from 

that followed near Partabpur, where the liquid obtained from 

each set of chips was removed and concentrated by a second 

boiling in a pan.^*^ 

Hiiics. An account of the mining industries is contained in Chapter II. 

Trade. In 1871 the nearest railway station to the district was at 

Batakar on the Grand Trunk Road in Maubhum. Away to 
the south there was no railway until Madr.is was reached. The 
trade of western Ranchi and Palamau, of Surguja, Jashpur, 
Gangpur and Singhbhum made its way to the Ganges and the 
Early trade Outer world by Chatra. There were collected food-grains, oil- 
o£ Chafcrn. seeds, stick-lac, resin, gams, silk-coooons and iron, which were 
exchanged for Euglish cotton, salt, tobaico, household utensils 
and luxuries generally. Oil-seeds and ghi went to Rurdwan and 
Raniganj, the crude iron to Patna, the lac to Mirzapur and the 
other goods to Gaya and Shihabad. Thuro was a great cattle 
fair in November at Chatra, and another near Kunda, and the 
local trade was conducted not by means of village shops, which 
practically did not exist, bet by weekly bazars. Goods were 
convoyed on aagar^, carts of rough construction carrying about 
five maunds, or on pack bullocks which carried two maunds and 

marched from six to eight miles a day. ^ ^ 

Communications inside the district improved with- tho 
construction of. the Grand Trank and other provincial roads, 
and small two-whoeled carts carrying .twelve maunds camo 
into uscj but the import and export trades* continued to be 
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earned on mainly by paolc bullocks. Tbou oamo tbo ucrt' 
raihv&ys, tbo Bengal-N*"gpur, Daltonganj, Grand Chord and 
Xiohutdaga Hnes^ which have each filched & slice of Chatras 
commercial territory j and with the construction of a railway 
through Koranpura which is now proposed, its trade will sink 
to purely local limits. As matters now stand the commerce of 
Bamgarh and the eastern portion oftho Damodar valloy goes to 
Jhalda on the Purulia-Ranchi line ; Haziiribagh Road attracts 
the trade of the whole centre of the district, Pachamba- 
Giridih that of the north-east, and Kodarma Road that of the 
north-west. Tho Grand Trunk road has now ceased to carry 
trafiiG, whether of pilgrims or of goods. Weekly bazars still 
form the chief medium of local trade, though shops arc 
beginning to increase in number j and the two cattle fairs of 
Chatra and liowulang are still held. Away from the railway 
station the chief markets are at Haznribngh, Icbak, l^Iirzaganj, 
Tand^va, Hunterganj and Gola. The principal exports are 
coal and mica, timber, oilseeds, mahna, lac, and myrabolans ; 
tbc chief imports are kerosene, cotton piece-goods, salt, rice, 
tobacco, spices, and wrought-iron. 

Rxeept in tbc west of the district the currency in use in 
the district is the standard Government coinage. From Chau. 
IMlran to Simaria tbc copper coin in use is tbc Goraklipuri pnfsa< 

TIic use of tbc puKa seer of 80 tolas 1ms not made the 
progress that is desirable, and much petty ebeating is done over 
the weighing of goods at the village markets. Grain is 
usually sold by weight, and not by the measure of the patVa 
or Clip. In all inquiries regarding jiriccs it is necessary to 
asccrlain clearly what is the precise weight in rujicos of the 
tintl which the infonnant is using. Ths pdhha seer (i.o. 20 
*ffanda$*) weighs 80 mpoos or tolas, and a paHa mannd contains 
forty score. Tho informant will talk about seers and prijcris 
(five fccrs) ; but Iiis seer may be anything from twelve 
upwards and bis pmeri may contain olber than five 
' seers. Accordingly n small sum in nrlthmotio is necessary to 
remittee the pakka maund and the hncha maund or to 
rbmmon terms. In recording produce-rents tho Sjttlement 
3>cpirfn;cnt hns tafecn the prcciution of entering tho quantity 
of grain not only in the village denomination but in pnK'kfi 
maunds and peers. / : * . - 
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CHAPTER X- 

HEANS OF COHWmiCATIOK. 

The earliest maps of the district were published in England 

in. 1779 by Major James Rennell, the first Surveyor-General of 

India* Kennell left India in 1776, and in view of the long time. 

then required for communication between the two countries it is 

probable that the materials utilized by him in the preparation of 

the maps were obtained mainly before his departure. As Bam- 

garh was reduced only in 177^, and Kharagdiha two years later, 

the time allowed for the collection of those materials must have 

« 

been very short. 

The first map which concerns this district is a congregated 
map of Bengal and Bihar. The Seale is small and probably the 
roads shown therein were primarily of military importance* 
Accordingly in Hazaribagh there appear only four roads, as fol- 
lows : — ■ 

1. The road from Patna to Doisanagar, where the Baja of 
Chota Nagpur resided, passed through Gaya and Shcrghati. It 
entered Hazaribagh by the liilajan valley and climbed up Jori 
Ghat to Chatra, whence it proceeded through Jabra to Tori in 
Palaman, Prom Jori to Jabra its course probably coincided with 
the present Balumath-Sherghati road. 

%, The road from Bihar to N awada led ultimately to Bishnupur 
and Calcutta, It entered Hazaribagh by the Sakri valley, passed 
ibtough thaua Gawan and reached the plateau north of Kharagdiha 
whence it proceeded south-east to Sirfimpur and Tundi. ^ It 
corresponds with the present roads from Satgawfin to Giridih 
and Giridih to Tundi, except for slight modern diversions. 

3. Another road is shown as leading from Nawada to Bam- 
garhand thenco south through Chntia (Banchi) to Doisanagar. 
There is some reason to believe that it was little known to the 
Bntisb, for the map is strikingly inaccurate between Kodarma 
and Icha*, and coulh of 'the Chutnpalu Pass it traverses an 
avowedly unsurvcycd country. Moreover, even in 1837, it had no 
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place in tlie district list of roads. It entered Hazaribagh by the 
pass between Kajauli and Kodarma. 

4. A cross road runs from JBiamgarh through Gola and 
Petarbar, leaving the district beyond Kasmar to join the Cal- 
outta-Bishnupur road through Baghungthpui. It corresponds 
closely with the existing road. 

A map on twice the scale of the above^ inscribed to Major 
Jacob CamaCj is entitled " The conquered provinces on the 
sonth of Bahar^ containing Bamgar, PalamaUj Chuta-Nagpur 
with their dependencies.'' It excludes Kharagiiha; which was 
at that time more accessible to the military from the side of 
Monghyr. In this map there are shown quite a large number 
d£ routes ; but -many of them can have been only the merest 
tracks. For example, no less than seven radiate from Knnda, 
which even up to the present day is with difficulty accessible to 
any kind of wheeled cart. The most striking features In the 
map are as follows 

(1) There was no road at all along the country now served 
by the Grand Trunk Road. There is a groat 
square of jungle counhy corresponding to the pre« 
sent tbanas of Mgndu Bagodar Gumla, and police 
station Nawadih of thana. Dumri, which has no 
roads at all, except one track from lobak to 
Mokamo, sonth of Bharkatta, and thence to Bara- 
ganda, where the copper mines were. 

{2} Hazaribagh appears as Ocunhazari, near to Maknnd- 
ganj on the Barhi-Bamgarh road. The present 
road to Chatra by Damol Ichak and Katkamsanrl 
aro represented in essentials, but Kcndi was the 
immediate objective of the latter. 

(3) The road centre of Chauparan was then a mile to the 
south-west at Bigba, &om which place one could 
go north through the Champa pass to the Gaya 
plain, or west through Itkhori to Kendi, or south- 
west to what is now Padma but finds no place in 
the map, and thence to Ichak,. or east through 
Bampur to Gurno# From Itkhori, which has ruin=* of 
a Hindu temple, one could go north by the ''Donoli*' 
pass to refeot the other road down the Champa pass. 


Bonncll's 
Noi Vlll. 
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(4) Gumo was another important centre. There were 

roads north to BajauU and south to BSmgarh 
(described above), and north-east to Kodarma and 
Domcbanch. Another went sonth-east to Jainagar 
and MarkacbOf and then entered Kbamgdiha /tnd 
passed through Birni Bharkatta andLcdato.Palmo 
and Sirampnr. From Falmo a route led across the 
Barakar to Palganj, 

(5) Prom Palganj there was a short road to Madhuban, 

where the Jain pilgrims now assemble to climb 
Parasnatb ; and another circuitous road led west- 
ward to Baraganda, where the copper mines were 
situated. It maj he surmised that the road which 
was continued north through Mokamo and 
Saranda to Boranda owed its existence to the 
mines, for now that the latter are nnworked it 
has disappeared from modern maps* 

(6) Another road from Palganj passed south to Nawagarh 

traversing the dilhoulfc spurs of Parasnafch and 
went south to Jaipur in Manbhum. Prom 
Nawagarh, the traveller could proceed first to 
Palganj and thence to Nawada either by 
Kharagiliha or by Kodarma and BajauU. This 
is interesting in the light of a theory of Mr. Beglar 
(page 50, Vol. VIII, Archteological Survey of 
India Beporfcs) that in early times there was a road 
across Uaziribagh from Patna to Tamluk. * It 
would cross , . . the Barakar close to 

Palganj, the range of hills near Bajauli « , • This 
road would he a great thoroughfare, and we see that 
at every obstacle large cities sprang up as attested 
by the remains about * • • Palganj and near 

Bajauli.” The existence of such a road would 
throw a very important light on the early history 
of the district if it could be Cptabiithcd and if any 
approximate dates could be fixed. But the records- 
of the Arohajolo^cal Department ’ contain no 
further reference to ruins of arhtrological inkresfc 

at Palganj, or at any place intermediate between 
Palganj and Bajauli ^ and what meagre mention 
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of the country is found in pre-modem records does 
not suggest that wayfarers would be safe on such 
a road. Until further evidence is forthcoming 
along the route the theory, so far as it eonoems 
Haznrlhaghj can scarcely be entertained. 

The third of Eennell’s maps includes Kharagdiha. It is 
entitled The Jungleterry District • . . .comprehending the 
countries situated between liloorshedabad and Bahar.^^ The 
scale is the same as in Ko« YIII. Eharagdiha is shown as a 
part of Monghyr^ the boundary between being indicated by a 
dotted line with Sarhaut ” to the east and “ Ghidote to the 
north-east. The additional roads shown in this map are - 

(1} The continuation of the Gumo-Domchanch road to 
Khesmi and ^'Taranaka^ (probably Dorauda). east 
of which it joined the main road north of Kharag* 
diha to Nawada. 

(2) A road from Kharagdiha which led north ta 
Gidhaur and threw off a branch to the east te 
Chakai. 

(3) From Sirampur a direct roid north to Chakai, a se- 
cond to Deogharand a third eastward to Deopnr. There 
is little room for doubt that there was at the time 
when EennelBs map was made a direct pilgrim 
road from N^awada through Gawan to Deoghar, 
and the route which led through Kharagdiha! 
to Tundi and jMfinbhum was not the main road but 
merely a branch from the pilgrim road. 

Prom a report submitted in 1837 it appears that tbe roads of 
the district were then as follows 
A. First class roads—- 

J , Shorghati-Hunterganj-Jori-Chatra. 

2 • Chaira-tT abra-Iioh nr daga* 

3. Cliatra.Scndu£ri-Katkainsanri-HazSrib5gh. 

4. Hazaribagh-Chandaari-Balia-Jainagar.KiBhenpM (i. e. 

Ednchi). 

5., Biehungarh-Jharpo-Ichak. 

*. 6, Gobmdpur-NaBirganj-JIanihne-Gawan-GIioranji to 

Baidyanath {Deoghar), 

7*. From Kharagdiha to Chakai and Bhdgalpur. ' 


BennisU'a 
So. JI. 


Jtoads in 
1837. 
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8 . Kharagdiha-Sirampnr-Palganj-Mfinbhum district. 

9. Chafro-Gumia*Cbifcai*piir-Gola-Kasmar-" R u g o a h 

JhaMa. < 

B, Third class roads — 

10. Chafcra-Kanha-chatti-Debipur-Danua. 

11. Chauparan-PaibFa-Pjdina^Ichdlr- Hazaribagh. 

12. Hazaribagh-Indra-Jabra*Ramgarh"Cliitarpur-G o 1 a - 

Nawadih-Silli, 

18. Hazaribagb to Cbatro. 

14. Kbaragdibaj south-west to Bisbungarb and Cbatro. 

In tbo above list No, 4 is tbe military road through Badam 
and Pithaurla between Hazaribagb and Rdnchb now abandoned. 
No. 6 is tbe Nawada-Deoghar pilgrim road, Cbatro was a 
police tbana on tbe old military road, about 28 miles east of 
Hazaribagb. 

Shortly after the entry of tbe British into Hazaribagb anew 
road was constmeted for improving military, communications 
with tbe United Provinces along which semaphore towers were 
placed at suitable intervals and in commanding positions* This 
road was not metalled, and with the constiuction of tbe Grand 
Trunk Road it ceased to bo of military importance. As it had 
been made irrespective of local needs it rapidly passed from 
neglect into complete decay, and it is not now always easy to 
follow its exact alignment, though the semaphore towers are 
conspicuous landmarks across tbe district. Prom the west of 
Chas in Manbbnm it passed through Angwali, Gumia, Cbatro, 
Hazaribagh, Kaikamsauri and Kanhachatti near Kendi, and 
down the Dbangain pass into Gaya. The construction of the road 
was commenced in 1782 and its usefulness ended with the open- 
ing of the Grand Trunk Road. This road enters the 
district at the 198rd mile about 10 miles east of Uumri and 
leaves it at the foot of tbe Danua Ghat by tbe Guari river at tbe 
268tb milestone. It was completed in this district in 1838 and 
was being bridged at Barabkatba in 184.8 when Ur. Hooker 
visited Parasnatb, It is metalled and planted with road- 
side trees and has dfik bungalows at Uumri and Bagodar, 
with rest-houses at frequent intervals ; but its importance has 
paturally decreased since the construction successively of tbe 

Bast Indian Railway main (loop) line, tbe Chord line and finally 
« • 
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llie almost parallel Grand Chord line. It is, however, still used 
in the cold weather for the passage of troops, who usually halt at 
Dumri, Eagodar, Earahkaiha, Barlii and Chanpgran, where 
spacious camping grounds are maintained for their use. 

Other provincial roads are (1) Giridih-Dumri road, 26 miles 
long, connecting, the Grand Trunk Hoad with Giridih, Its 
importance has been reduced bv the construction of the Grand 
Chord Railway, as goods no longer cross the unhr'.dged Barakar 
river, and the pilgrim traflSic to Parasnath tends ' to come *hy 
Isri station on the Grand Chord. Between Dumri and the 
Barakar the lower spurs of Parasnath axe finely wooded/ 

(2) Hazaribfigh-Hanchi, of which the first 41 miles are in 
Hazaribagh district, 'At the Marangi and Chutupalu Ghats the 
scenery is very fine. 

(3) Hazaribagh-Bagodar, 83 miles long, and Bagodar- 
Hazaribagh Road station 8 miles long. These together cpnnect 
the district headquarters with the railway, and 

(4) Hazarihagh-Barhi 22 miles. 

These provincial roads are all frst-class metalled roads, of 
a total length of 208 miles, and are excellent for motoring, 

, The District Board maintains a large number of roads of various 
classes. In the Chatra subdivision the Hnnterganj-Chatxa- 
Simaria road is badly interrupted in its northern section by the 
lori Ghat, too steep for wheeled traflSc and by the sandy bed of 
the Dilajau river. This historical road is unsuited to modern 
conditions, and no practicable realignment has so far been dis- 
covered, Prom Simaria its proceeds south to Tandwa, below 
which it has been abandoned for the last four years, as^here is 
no local cart-traffic, and its npkeep was very expensive, 

^ The Chatra-Chauparan road is a metalled road, 30 miles longi 
giving access for the goods of Chatra to the Grand Trunk Road 

aad KoW Bailway Statiou. It is serioud,- interrupted 
by the Mohani river at Itkhori. ^ ' 

• S".! i»v.W 

In the Sadr Subdivision the main roads are 

(1) RSmgarh-Gola, a metalled road partiallv bridged, 

(2) Gbia to Dakagarha on the way to Jhalda, a station on 

the Purulia-Ranchi railway, a gravelled road par^ 
tially bridged. 


Otlier provin- 
cial Toada. 


District Board 
Boads, 
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(3) Gok-]Mnnjliidili, a gravelled road, iinbridged. 

(4) Pctarbar-Gumio-Bisliungarb, a gravelled road badly 

intersected by tbe Damodar, Bokaro and Konar rivers. 

(6) Singbrawan-Kodarma-Domchanob, a metalled and 

bridged road. 

.(6) HazSribigb Road-Dbanwar, a metalled road intersect- 
ed by tbe Barakar, Baretto and Arga rivers. 

(7) Koaarma-biarkacbo-Kowar, ‘a partly gravelled road^ 

tmbridged and intersected by several large rivers. 

Xn tbe Giridih Subdivision are 

(1) Giridib-Kowar, metalled and bridged. 

(2) KowSr-Kbaragdiba, gravelled and bridged. 

(3) Kharagdiba-Dbanwar, an eartb road and unbridged. 

(4) Kbaragdiba-GawSn, gravelled and partially bridged, 

witb one large unbridged river. 

(6) Gawan-Satgawan, an earth road badly intersected by 
large rivers, 

Tbe maintenance of tbe existing roads is almost beyond the 
financial ability of tbe District Board, and tbe construction of 
new roads is under present* conditions impossible. Tbe most 
important of tbe immediate needs of tbe district are tbe brid^ng 
of tbe Mohani and Barakar, tbe construction of practicable 
roads to Hunterganj, Partabpur, Knnda, and Dowalnng in tbe 
Cbatm Subdivision and tbe construction of a good road in tbe 
mica country from Domebaneb round to Tisri. Tbe development 
of tbe Bok^o and Karanpura coalfields will create new and 
heavy demands of which tbe precise character cannot yet bo 
foreseen. 


Tbe total length of roads maintained by tbe District Board 
is as follows 

Metalled, bridged and drained ... 45 miles. 

Unmetalled, bridged and drained ... 46 
Metalled, j^rtially bridged and drained 33 
Unmetalled, parrially bridged and 
drained ••• 801 

r '' 

' Banked and gravelled, but not drained 80 
Banked, partially bridged, and drained ... 164 
Cleared, partially bridged and drained ... 25 

Total ... 684 


ft' 

ti 

3i 

3) 


33 
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Thete nic at present (1916) tlircc ^railway lines in the RAiLWATfi. 
district^ of w'hicli the oldest is the branch from hladhapur on tho 
Chord line to Giridib. This was made in 1871, simultaneously 
with the Chord lino, for Ihe sake of the railway's colliery nt 
Giridih. Prior to 1871 the rail-head smcc 1858 had been at 
Barakar on the Grand Trunk Bond. Giridih remained tho 
railway station for Hazfiribugh for no less than 86 years ; and 
it was not till Pcbaiary 1907 ‘that the Grand Chord Lino was 
opened for tralHc. As the headquarters station is 7i^ miles from 
Giridih, the journey, which was ordinarily made in :push^pmJtes 
was very trying, in spito of two excellent provincial roads^ of 
which the first connected that station with the Grand Trank 
Boad at Bagodar, and the second oonncclcd Dumri on the Grand 
Trunk Bead with Giridih. Tho latter road was without a 
bridge at the Barakar river, and the crossing is dangerous when 
tho river is in flood. 

The Grand Chord Bailway enters tho district nc.ir Nimia 
GhSt station, close by PurasuSlb, and leaves it west o£ Gajhandi 
by a rather severe pass from tho lowor plateau to tho Gayfi plains. 

Tho total Icngthin the district is about 60 miles. 

There arc two important stations, nt Ilaznribagh Bond and 
Kodarma, caoh of which is connected with Ilazilribagh by 
metalled roads and they arc about equally distant from the 
district bcadquarfers, Ilazaribagh Bead is, however, the station 
ordinarily u'cd, as it is considerably nearer Calcutta, whither 
both goods and passengers ordinarily proceed. Kodarma is tho 

station for Chatra, from which town a considerable traffic is 
roccived. 


. rnnsfrom jralMidK m Jlimbhurn to Bermo, 

at the Bokfiro Collier;- of <lie joint E. I. and B. N. Baila-ays.. 

Its fuluw extension will deijcnci on tlio preciso determination of 

the posit, on and value of the coal beds in tho Bokato and Karan- 

pum fields. A monnaisance Burvey was made somo 20 years a-o 
as far as the Dallonganj lino in Pal,*, man. “ 

“>«•“ of IlaBSribiish with tho 
Grand Chord Bailway Las received attention, and the rontw to 

Koda^a and If.aw.rib5eh Hoad have been snrveyod. but' foJ 

shelved. 

to th?Ga?f r,/'rV' doavn hamhoos River 
•ja plain; but with this exception no use is made of 
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the rivers for transport or communication, for wliicli purposes 
tliC 3 '‘ nro entirely unsuited. 

One ferry is maintained on the Barakar river between 
Giridih and Parasnath. Formerly there was considerable traffic 
to and fro, but the opening of the. Grand Chord Kailway 
has 1 ‘cduced it to unimportance. 

A detailed list o£ staging and inspection bungalows is 
contained in table XXX of Part IL Food and lodging for 
Europeans and Indians are i)rocurable'at Dumri and Bagodar on 
the Grand Trunk Hoad, at Komgarh on .the IJazaribagh-Ranobi 
road, at Giridih dak bungalow and at II azaribagU staging 
bungalow. There is a staging bungalow for Indians at Hazari- 
bagh Bead ; and there are numerous inspection bungalows on all 
the principal roads, where however no meals arc supplied. 

In 101 G there were 40 post offices in the district, and 688 
miles of postal communication. The average weekly number of 
postal articles was delivered 17,467» The value of money orders 
paid is reported to have been Ks, 18,93,148 in the year 1915-16, 
and the value of Ibose issued Ks. 18,94,069. The difference is less 
than Ks. 1,000, and it is not easy to understand, in view of the 
largo volume of temjiorary emigration from the district, why 
there was a practical equality between issues and payments; 
In Kanchi and the Santal Parganas, the other two emigrant 
disiricts the value of the money orders issued very largely 
exceeds that of money orders paid. There were 8,508 savings 
Bank accounts open on the 81st March 1910 j and the amount 
of deposits during the year was Ks. *1,98, 148, Thci'C were 13 
postal telegraph offices and 63,897 messages were issued. 
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CHAPTER XL 


LAND BEVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


If ilic mxt^arraris of Khftirngtlilm bo given brevet rrtnk there 
were in IDlo-lC ecvenly revouno-jm^'ing estates, one ieni]X>i*nrily 
settled estate (Karliarbari Collicr 3 '), four Govonimcnl estates 
anti £7S i^vcnuc-froc estates. Tlio land revenue 3 >ayablo is 
Its. ‘17,200 in respect of the first class, Rs. 50,721) in rc?pccl 
of the second, and Its. 57,538 in ro5j)Cct of the third, 

AVhon the British took over the dtxcani of the three provinces 
in 1 705, the area of the district \vns distributed between three 
estates, Kaingarh, Kcndi and Khar.’igdiha^ and one 
iagir^* of Kundn, on which no rovcniio was .assessed. The 
c?arJ 3 * history of Ihcfc four divisions h.a.s been given in 
Chapter III* 

Trom the settlrmrnt roi>ort it nppMrs that the question of 
ro.uming the Knmlnfcrvice/7y#> raired in 1707, hut it was 
oonridcred that thcro was a prokabi'ity of causing theicbj* such 
distuih.anccs as would noyt more to quiet than the revenue 
would bo worth. In 1823, when Mr. Cuthhert, CoiUctor of 
Ilfimgarh, reported that the Chief wa« not guarding the ghats 
or EOcuring the roads, and therefore sliuiild bo deprivcil of liis 
jdgifi the pmpofal was lojictcd on the same grounds. At that 
time Jfr. CulLbort found tluit it co«t the ytlyirfAir only Its. 370 
n 3 *car to keep up (ho police. The jiroj.rii’lor now pays Bs. 000 
n year as contriJution to the cost of the polite, nn^ tUgtran 
dues of Its. 2I3*5-G a year. 


yryntn or 
cbtatcs. 


Amnunl of 

revenuo. 


O r i i n n 1 
munt'cr nC 
rstitc*. 


Kmuln. 


The hiijd rt vcmie of al }\p, 2,030-0-0, ami Krj.*h- 

o 1 1 ^ \ war iiji|orcd in re/|eit of cither police or 

This anomaly is explained at due tu the fact that the c,-tato 
was tmvcrtvd tlu! military’ read whith had been made in 
17i'2, and wa*. guarded b^* Government j)oli»'C, rtnlioju'd at 
Kauhn Chatti. An u con.Hqncntc of mj ere,* rive. 
fii>t 1 * 3 * the Is.ujrferfri full t»ro|*rii tm \* ri(;bt in poititun c*f the 
tBlalc :.nd laUr on by njcaiit' 'ri rinidut ti.am fiis dii jruit^d 
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mvkarrari tcnnrcs at low rates of ront^ and by /dyiV, khairdt and 
Horposh grants^ the family of tbe original proprietor is xeported 
to have for its support at the present time practically the 
produce of only one tM^a village. 

Jiamgarfr. After the death in 1772 of Tej Singh, Chief of Ramgarh, 

who removed the headquarters to Ichak, he was suececded by 
Maninatb Singh, who was the first chief to repudiate 
the supremacy of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur by refusing to 
receive investiture from him. This used to be given by the 
Maharaja smearing his own .big toe with sandal wood and 
placing it on the forehead of tbe recipient. 

Maninatb was succeeded in 18>1& by his son Sidhuatb, 
after whose death in 18^2 three sons in succession in- 
herited the property, viz., Iiachhminath (died in Samhhu- 
nath (died in 1862) and Ramnath (died in 1866). The succes- 
sion was then disputed, for a posthumous son Tilaknath, who was 
horn in 1867, died in the following year. A decree of the Privy 
Council awarded the estate to a younger branch of the family, 
the maintenance-holder of Padma, of whom the head (Barm 
Nariiyan Singh) was fourth in descent from Tej Singh by a 
second wife; but before the decision BarmNarayan had died^ and 
his son Nam Narayan Singh (later Maharaja) took possession of 
the estate. He died in 1899, and his son Ram Narayan Singh 
(later Raja) died in 1911; The present owner is hfs only son 
Lachmi Narayan Singh, at present a minor under the Court of 
Wards. 

Assessment In 1770 the revenue stood at Rs. 27,000; 'hut out of this 
Rs. 4,000 were paid in respect of the Maharaja of Chota Nag* 

A. D. p^j, (jjs explained in Chapter III) , In addition Rs. 9,001 were 

paid under a separate which gave the following details* 

(which, however, total Rs. 9,503) ; — 


Jugodih 

- 


Champa 

Rampur 


• Bs. 5,501* 

Rampur Buzurg 

Pnrwarla 


1 

Gumo 

% 

Kodama 

... Rs. 401. 

IMarliacho 

Itkliori 

Btiiliar 

] 

* Us. 1,G01. 

Barsofc 


Ks, 2,00ft 
\ 
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Of these Jfigodih^ Bumpur, Parwaria and Itkhori, with Pity, 
had inndo up pargana Chbfd^ which was reduced to subjcctioHj^ 
shortly before the arrival of the British, by Mukund Singh of 
Bfiingarh. The chiefs had previously been paying a tribute to 
Buju Liil Khun, who appears to have been one of themselves 
(chief of Jfigodih) ; hut in what wa 3 *'i£at all Bajil Lnl Khan 
had boon included * in the Aluhaxnmadan revenue sj'stcm docs 
not appear. Mukund Singh, it is said, gave Bfiju Lrd Khan a 
mtiASr of Ils. 1,200, and took for himself the iribiilcs of the 
Chhfii chieftains. As this arrangement was quite recent, the 
latter tried to make scttlemenls directly with the British and 
not through Bnmgarh, but they wore unsuccessful ; the tributes 
were converted into fixed rents, and they were ordered to pay 
them to Ktimgarli. One of them, the owner of Pitij, who was 
a resident of Ga^'u, refused, and made over his property to the 
proprietor of Kcndi, in whose estate it merged. Of the 
remaining four, three made over a number of villages to 
11 amgnrh, of which the profits wero to pay the rent of their 
respective faiul^s^ so that thc^’ should hold the remainder rent* 
free. 

In a similar way llio Cliiof of Barsot succeeded in saving his 
projicrty from being merged into Buingnrh and it was made a 
^hamilat Kodnrina was at first treated in similar fnshioii, 

hut the proprietor Braja Alohau Suhi obtained a dccrinj from tho 
SadrUiwanl Adfdai in ISOt, in execution of which his pargana 
was assessed separatcy' from Kuragarh at Ks. 315-0-10 land 
revenue, with the liability (o maintain the police establishment of 
Kodarma, and eight #7iyrr«ri to guard tho passes of tho estate and 
eight for escort duly between thunu Kodarma and 

the sadr skition. This estate later on passed into the direct 
owDOTship of Government, as explained below. 

Tho immediate consequence of the submission of tho MaluV 
rilja of Chota Nagpur to Cnptjun Camac in Palumnu was the 
discontinuance of the arrangement whereby tho tribute of 
Bs. *1,000 hid been paid through Jlamgarh ; and upon tho inslnl- 
liiton of Toj Singh at Kfimgarh the revonno w*ns fixed at 
11?. 50,000, to which in 1777 a nor/tnlm of Bs. 10,000 w.is added, 
rreliminary to the decennial ccltlcmcnt a was Biih- 

mitted by the proprietor (of which particulars are driven in 


Shiltnilub or 
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Kttmpnr. 

Farirorb* 

JjigodUi. 

Ittcliori. 


Tlftrsofc. 
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1772. 
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paragraph CO of the Settlement Report); but it was apparently 
disi-egardcd, and the sum actually assessed was as follows * 

Rs. a, p. 

Annual amount, as in the past 40,001 IS 4 

Deduct 6 per cent. ... 0 9 

Deduct for flayer ... ... 9,500 0 0 

as, 201 n 7 


‘ 1700 . 

1701 . 


1702 . 


JSajfet'. 

Elmragdiba. 


The six per cent, deduction is explained as due to conversion 
into steca rupees. 

The Statistical Account states that the revenue was fixed 
at sicea Rs. 28,100-16-3, and that in 1791 further reduc- 
tions were made in respect of sa^er, viz., {nlMH or oxciso 
Rs. 800-5-6 and hats or markets Rs. 377-11-5. Again in 1792 a 
further reduction was granted of Rs. 347-11-4, being the rent 
of certain lands taken up for the formation of cantonments* 
Since then lands have from time to time been taken up by 
Government (especially for the new cantonments at Hazaribagh), 
and tbo land revenue now payable for this estate of 4,425 square 
miles is Rs. 22,988-0* 7. In addition Rs. 11,39G are paid as 
wan contribution, and Rs. 2,592 as Police contribution. The 
question of ** sayer^* will be found discussed in paragraphs GS to 
70 of the Settlement Report, 

The history of the Kharagdiha estate has been given in Chap- 
ter n. The following is the account of the subsequent revenue 
settlement contained in the ** Statistical Account 

*'Tho portion of the zaminddn of which Mod Narayan Deo 
was deprived which lay in Hazaribagh consisted of tbirty-oight 
ghdtwdli tenures, Each of these tenures was held by a head 
glidtwdl called tiHit, who, on succeeding to the fennro, received 
the iilah of iiUit from the Maharaja (of Kharagdiha), and 
agreed to pay rent for the holding. These tihaits appear to 
have been semi-independent. All that was required of them 
then was, on succession to the gddi, to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Maharaja, and annually to pay him a small sum of 
money as rent. Mod Narayan Deo a?id^ .his- son died in exile 
and when the English entered Rah^atlx-tM^i'^^Otlson, by name 
Girwar Ndrayau Doo, represented thp&nnily. After the conquest . 
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of Rfiingnrli 'was secured attention, was turned to that of 
Slharagdiha. Girwar Narayan Deo assisted tho Englisli heartily, 
and his influence was of iinraenso importance. Of tho thirty- 
eight gJtatiOals twenty*six were induced to take up his cause, 
and ten remained neutral, while only two, Sutgawfin and 
Kar^li, showed thomselvcB entirely hostile. Akhar Ali Klifin 
was in his turn driven out of Kharagdiha. It was found that 
during his govemuicnt he had hold direct possession of seventeen- 
villages, the assets of which he had expended on his * household 
c 2 q>oiiscs under the name of fiaiiJcar. These seventeen villages 
were at once made over to Girwar Naiayan Deo rcut-frcc in 
pcipctuity, as some acknowledgment of his services, and they 
now form tho nucleus of the present Dhanwar estate. Tho 
twenty-six gatUs held by the iikditSi who took tho side of the 
British Government, w'crc settled with the holders as viitharr&ris^ 

‘ in accordance with the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council in 1780. The gJiaUoCils of Siltgawan and Kargali, who 
had resisted the English forces, were dispossessed, and their 
gddis settled in the same year (1780) in mit^arrarif vflih two 
newly-installed fihlifs. Twelve farmers or ijdraddn of Akbar 
Ali Khan, who had also rendered assistance to the British, had 
their holdings converted into muhararis under (he Governor- 
GeneraVs orders in 1783. After these forty viukarraris had been 
Ecitlcd, au offer was made to Girwar Narayau Deo to settle with 
him the remainder of Kharagdiha, consisting of ten gddxs and 
fifty-four villages ; but he refused to accept this arrangement, 
maintaining that be was entitled to a settlement of the whole of 
Kbaragdiha— a request with which it ivas impossible to comply, 
seeing llial Government had already entered into direct agree- 
ments with so many other persons. Tho ten w’ho had 

romaiued neutral were jKsrmitfcd to hold their gddi» ns farmers; 
while tho rest of Kharagdiha, consisting of fifty-four villages, 
w.'is let in fai-m on temporary leases to different parties. In tho 
year 1800 the ten hiihorio hold on temj>orary leases wero 
given in tnukarrart to their rcBpcctive It/idilsi and tho fifty-four 
villages termed khtilsa were again resettled for a term of yeaxsj 
yielding a revenue of Rs, 5,220 per annum to Government. In 
1808 Girwar Narfiynn Deo , offered to take a pormanont soltlc- 
ment of tljCBO finy-fdiwrfilogdS on an annual rent of Rs. G,33l ; 
and bis apphoatibii was sauotioued in 1809. This completed 


or roronno> 
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tho sctticmenli of Kbaragdilia by creating- fifty mnl'arrari 
tcauresj one permanently-settled estate paying revenue to 
Government^ and one rent-free (nanl'ar) es'ate. It will be 
noticed that the ffadts never catno under the purview of the Per* 
manent Settlement, The have been called gJiatwah, but 

there is no mention of this title in their miadsj nor in the Mu- 
Ugats given by them 

The permanently-settled estate is called Pangaro Dhanwox 
and extends over 69 square miles in thanas Bhanwar. Kharao*- 
diha and Giridih. Its present land revenue is Ks. 6,756. It pays 
no police contribution, but is liable for a digwdri contribution of 
PiS* 288. The revenue-free estate is called Argali and has an area 
of 108 square miles. It pays neither police nor digtodri contri- 
bution. 

The question of the precise status of these Kharagdiha mn- 
harraris is discussed at length in paragraphs 81 to 94 of the Set- 
tlement Report, For the purposes of land revenue accounts the 
rent payable is treated as land revenue. 

Since the settlement of 1 809 various changes have taken 
place. Gddi Bagridih was purchased by the Raja of Kodarma; 
and was in his possession when in 1841-42, on his being con- 
victed of harbouring dacoits the whole of his estate was escheated 
to Government. This gddi is now the property of Government; 
it consists of only three villages, The holder of Gadi Kargali 
sold the entire estate to eleven persons. This sale was 
held to be a contravention of the conditions of the original 
settlement, and Government took possession of the estate in 
1848, The purchasers, sued Government for possession, but 
as they did not bring this suit till more than twelve years 
had elapsed since the resumption of the estate, their claim was 
held to he barred by limitation. In 1860 the was settled 
for twenty years, and was then found to contain forty-two 

villages, which wore leased out in seventeen lots In 

1847-48 resumption proceedings under Reflation II of 1819 
were commenced in this district and continued up to the year 
1856, when they were summarily stopped, and orders were pass- 
ed that all the villages of which, the proceedings had not finally 
closed should at once be made over to theparties in whose pos- 
session they had been found. Buringtheabovo’ period, however^ 
Government obtained possession of 151 villages^ viz,, ^ILs-in 
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paigsma Kharagdlha, one in pargana 

Kendi, In 1860 all tke villages resumed as faiifir m Kharag 

we« settled in fifty-two lots Thus in 

seTenly revenue-paying estates in pargana Kloiagdiha over 

al) 0 ve tte fifty-one estates of 1809. 

In tlie recent fair rent settlement of tlie government villages 
of Kharagdiha which are now treated as a single estate, the total 
rent has been fixed at Us. 11,578. The unit which constitutes 
a village has been changed since the Statistical Account of 1875 
was written, and the number of villages is now 150, of which a 
detailed list is given in. Appendix L of the Settlement Eeport. 
The new settlement has heen made as far as possible faiyatipari* 


The Kodarma Government estate extends over about 108 
^q^uare miles, of which about 50 square miles are Reserved or 
Protected Forest. It is situated in the north of the tbana of 
the Same name. Its early revenue history has heen given above, 
in connection with the shamilai taluks. In 1811 the proprietor, 
fSlej Narayan Sahi was implicated in a dacoity, and in the 
following year Government ordered the confiscation of his 
property, which consisted of twelve villages in Gaya known 
now as the Dabunr estate, and in Hazarlbagh of the remainder 
of gadi Kodarma as well as the oontignons gadi of JBagridih. 
The last settlement of the estate was made with effect from 
1904, when a rent of Rs. 15,217 was fixed. The settlement 
was originally for twelve years, but it has been extended and 
will expire in 1918. The reserved forest is rich in mica, and the 
mining and splitting of mica provide employment for the surplus 
workers of the estate. 

The establishment of a cantonment at what is now the town 
of Hazaribagh made it necessary to acquire lauds for military 
purposes from the proprietor, the owner of the Ramgarh estate, 
and to these lands known as the Sarkari Hata Government Estate, 
additions were from time to time made, of which the details 
were : — 





Rs. 

1790 

465 bighas, 

ravenue ahatemeafc 

371 

1819 

188 „ , 

rant of ... 

... 203 

1838 

496 . - * 

. ..rant of 
* * • 

870 


In 1842 ^e - cantoninent was abolished, only to be restored in 
1859, when tlie total area held by Government was 1,400 bighas 


Present 

revenue. 


Sodarma 

Qoveinment 

Estate. 


Sarkari hatl. 
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nnd the rent Us* 1,357, besides tbc original abatement of 
Bs. 371 allowed in 1790. 

In XSGo 4,462 bigbas were taken np to improve tbe sanitary 
condition of fcbe cantonment, for which a rent of Rs. 2,600 was 
fixed j and in 1871 all tbe rent payable was converted into a 
reduction of revenne. Tbe total reduction so allowed in respect 
of tbe entire cantonment is Rs* 4i3SS, and tbe area as measured 
in 1904 was 7,273 acres. The rent then settled was' Rs. 9,157, 
and tbe settlement will expire in 1918. The establishment of 
the cantonment and later on of tbe public offices, at Ilazaribagb 
has led to a great increase in the value of land for building* 
purposes, of which the advantage will for the first time accrue in 
the approaching settlement. It is fortunate that practically the 
whole of tbe increment due to these state activities will go into 
tbe public treasury. 

In 1876 the houndarits of the revenue jurisdiction of 
Hazarihagb and Gaya were re-arranged in the west of 
Hunterganj thana, and an area of six square miles was transferred 
to the former district, divided between sixteen revenue-paying 
estates, and assessed at Rs. 754-3-0, (These hear tauzi numbers 
36, and 52 to 66 inclusive.) They were originally apart of tbe 
Kunda jagir, and were resumed in 18*7 in tbe Gaya district, 
probably because they bad been improperly alienated by tbe 
Jaffifdar, At first they 'were included in tbe district of Gaya 
for revenue pui’poses, though in respect of oriminal jurisdiction 
they belonged to Hazaribagb, and this anomaly was removed 
in 1875. 

The estate hearing tauzi number 339 and the name of Nimadib 
is half a village in Kbaragdiha which was resumed as iaufir in 
1S36 aud included in the Rbaragdiba Government estate until 
1895, when it was sold with a revenue fixed in perpetuity of 
Rs, 10-3-8. The other half of tbe village is included in tbe 
gadi of Bairia. 

Barbl Chatti was tbe site of tbe jail building at Barbi, and 
was sold like Nimadib in 1895, It is now permanently settled 
on a revenne of Rs, 3-2-8, 

There are in all 274 revenue-freo estates,' *ef which Argali 
has been described above in ’ connection with the history 
of Kbaragdiha, is really a revcn'nft-frrc art vice ^nnir 
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Amnari was created in 1772 by a sanad granted by'Tej Singh AmnSri. 
in favour of Lai Bahadur Singh^ who had been the inter* 
mediary in the communications with Major Oamac which led to 
the expulsion from Kamgarh of Makund Singh. The grantee is 
said to have been a cbaprasi. The grant was confirmed in favour 
of his son hy the Govemor-Geucial in 1780. The Kodarma and 
Khurchuta reserved forests are entered in the register of re- 
venue-free estates^ though they are in the direct possession .of 
Government in the Forest Department. The former was a part 
of the confiscated estate of Kodarma and the latter was a portion 
of the ninety- two villages which were resumed from Bohan 
Narayan Singh, iihait of Khurohuta in 184!7, on the ground 
that they had not been included in the satsiham lists filed by his 
predecessors. The remaining estates are petty charitable and 
religious endowments which escaped resumption by the produc- 
tion of valid sanads about 1795 and 1796. It is curious that 
none are within the sjihere of the liamgarh estate* 

The origin of the three large estates of Ramgarh, Kunda, Ptimogcnituro 
and Kharagdiha explains the existing custom whereby the next 
male succeeds to the entire estate, and younger members of the 
family are entitled to maintenance only. ICund a is now a ser- 
vice tenure, but originally the holder was a Kharwar chief who 
established his power by force of arms and maintained it by a 
vigorous personal rule. He is now de facto a Rajput i but the 
conditions of his tenure were obviously not of a kind to admit of 
subdivision. The origin of the Ramgarh estate is analogous. The 
founder of theKharagdiha estate was an armed invader from out- 
side the district, who established a direct ownership over a compar- 
atively small ar^, and a loose authority over the far-spread iikaiis^ 
which ho could enforce only so long as his resources enabled ,bim 
to maintain an adequate force. The subdivision oi the Has 
property would have impaired these, and the allegiance of the 

ffh&MU was obviously a personal relation incapable of sub- 
division. 

corollary of tlio custom of primogeniture is the grant Shorpotii 
of tenures adequate to the respectable maintenance of junior ^ 
members of thq &u41jr. , Ip... the case of Eamgarh these are not ** *’ 

mumble m whole or part so, Jong as a leeitimato male deeeen- 
dant of thMngmal grantee survives; h^ in ddFault of snoh heirs 
they are resumed free of all oncumbrancea 
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The magnitude of euch a grant appears to depend on the 
benevolence of the head of the ; and in theory the only 

legitimate consideration to which ho . need have regard is the 
honour of his house. There is, however, a tendency to increase 
the grants to an extent which might impair the principle of primo- 
geniture, and this is probably due to the influence of Hindu 
ideas of inheritance. 


Trdtcction of 
CB bates and 
tenures 
aifainsb sale. 


Encuntbored 
Estates Act. 


Among thcBO maintonanee-lioldeis (or i/iorjiosiSSri) of the 
RSirigarh estate the influence of these Hindn ideas has even gone 
so far as to lead in some cases to claims to partition. Thus 
recently in the case of Kapha upon the death of the head of the 
family and the snocesslon of his second brother, the younger 
brothers sued for partition. Their claim was dismissed. 

In Chapter III is reproduced a passage from tho ' Statistical 
Account’ in which are described the evils which after the 
British occupation resulted from disregard of local peculiarities, 
among which one of the most considerable was the extensive 
of immovable properly by the action of the Courts from 


tho possession of the old landlords to undesirahle new-comers. 
One of the immediate resnlts of the groat insurreotion of 1831 
iras tho modification of the civil law so as to provide a remedy 
igainst this evil. This was effected by a set of rules for the 
Tuidauoe of his subordinates which Captain Wilkinson, the wise 
md sympathetic peacemaker of Chota Nagpur, issued after 
bie had suppressed the disorders. These rules, though they 
acver received the explicit confirmation of Government, were 
generally followed throughout the province. That portion 
which relates to the sale of landed properliesis q,uotedby 
Mr. Kcid in his Settlement Keport of Banchi in paragraph 
57 and in succeeding paragraphs the later develc^ments 
are' explained. The general effect was to make it necessary 
to obtain the sanction of the Commissioner pnor to any 

ealo! and such sanction was gi«n very rarely. , In oonsequMoe 

the old families were preserved from ruin, at a period when them 
tUsappeatance would have provoked grave discontent among 
their touants. A speoial side of the general fluestioq was devdop- 
cd in tho Encumbered Estates Act (VI of 1^0, regarding 
which referenca is again desirable Mr. B-®* ® tc^r U 
85), The la^sfc' Jilteiation in the AeWas made by Bengal Acii 

A ■ • 
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IV of 1911^ wbicli empowered hhe Commissioner, after tie re- 
ceipt} of an application for protection under tie Act, to proliibit 
the sale of the applicant’s immovable property, or any portion of 
it, in execution of a decree or order of a Civil or Ke venue Court, 
until the passing^ of iinal orders on the application. If the 
prayer isgrantei the property is vested in a manager and sale is 
' prevented. 

The question whether the retention of the Act is necessary 
has recently been agitated. Mr. Kcid considered that as regards 
Bancbi there were two new factors which were of very great 
importance. Tho first w’as the preparation of a rccord-of-rights 
for the entire district, and tho second the presence thronghout 
the district of Christian missionaries. Tho first showed to all 
concerned what their rights were, and left little room for honest 
dispute : the second constituted an effective if unofficial body of 
advisers and guides to tbo peasantry. For both those reasons he 
considered that there would be little danger to the interests of 
the cultivators by the abolition of the Act. In Hazaribiigh Mr« 
Sifton, the Settlement Officer, considered that it is premature to 
hold that the mere existence of a record-of-rigbts will in itself 
servo to protect the cultivators, whose history discloses a much 
lower degree of self-reliauce than is possessed by their neighbours 
in Ranchi ; and ho thought that flic Act should be retained for the 
present. There appears to be no objection to its retention on tho 
statute book ; for that in itself acts as a deterrent to alien 
osploitcrs. But its application in any particular case, except 
where the estate is of genuine historical importanco and high 
local prestige, should be carefully scrutinized with reference to 
the probable effect on tho tenantry j and protection should bo 
afforded only when their interests are likely to bo seriously 
prejudiced by alienation. In any case there is little to bo 
said for bolstering up under the provisions of this Act alien land- 
lords whose ancestors acquired their property by the oscrclsc of 
those same arts from which they now seek to be protected. 

The number of properties enjoying protection under the Act 
has been as follows; in 3 SSL eleven, in 1891 cloven, in 1901 
Bovenieen, in 1911 twenty-two,, end at the end of 191G fifteen* 

Detailed infotmalion rcgaTilirig tlie vvio'as kinds ot subordi- 
nate tcnug^n" llic district is contained iu barter Til o£ 


srrdawxAii; 
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the Settlement Eeport, and the following remarks are in the 
nature of an epitome of much of what is there explained at 
length. 

The thamilai tahih have already been described, 

Khorposk grants are tenures intended for the maintenance of 
members of a landlord's family. They have been referred to 
above in connection with the Baingarh estate ; and in addition 
to the ordinary type described there the Settlement Officer refers 
to two special kinds, of which one is known as hin hayati and 
the other as sindurtarL The former is given for the life of the 
grantee. Sindurtari is given On marriage, as a dowiy, or 
provision for pin money. In the case of the Bamgarh estate it 
is known as deorhi. Sometimes such a grant is for life, but 
others are only during the continuauce of the status, the death 
ftp the huftband ha wxj^ the effeet oi traus^eTnsg trhe tesuF& to 
the wife of his Buecessor. As regards succession to Morpoih 
tenures generally the Settlement Officer found that in about 
half the Jkhrposfi villages primo^niture is not the rule ; and 
that family custom, and not any well-defined local law governs 
succession. 

tenures were originally service tenures of which 
the services have now been commuted into cash. In 
origin some of these properties were without doubt created for 
the specific purpose of watch and ward; but others, in the 
opinion of the Settlement Officer, were in existence prior to the 
attachment of such obligations, and in fact prior to the extension 
to the locality of the authority of the Bamgarh estate. As 
the minor chiefs of the jungle tracts submitted to the Bamgarh 
chief and were absorbed into his estate they were allowed to 
retain some portion of their old property, and had assigned to 
them the duty of guarding thero^ids and jungly passes ; and for 
this purpose they had to support a number of retainers as road 
patrols.^^ The instances given by him are the Kbarwar chiefs 
of north Chatra,and the Mundari khmthaUidars of Koramhe, 
on whom foisted. With the commutation 

of personal service into a cash rent these .tenures came to he 
treated as transferable properties, and in consC(iucncc they have 
to a large extent passed into the hands of aliens. ^ 

^^The term joyitl originally applied to the assignment ^of 
villages mgdjj Ito Military retainers for the upkeep* of a military 
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force, came to bo nacd almost as loosely as the Icrm ilih, and 
covers a»y land giycn by a zamindar as a icwaid or a p^at. 

The purchasev o£ a ienuro consisting of a large bloolc of villages 
is called of those villages, tho BunMti tonu« of 

.a Goali, who obtained a reclaiming lease of jungle, is callca a 

jngir ; even the petty service holdings of the l^ahan and A«w^r 
are called iagin ; and all the scrvico lands assigned hy landlords 
to their servants, whether permanontly ortompomily ate called 
jagir lands* Tagirs proper are of various descriptions 

Masrntii which is said to mean ^conditionar upon the 
continued rendering of services. 

KhairUahi Htdmati, for good-will and services. 

Bttisvian, which apparently means “assigned for a particular 

service 

J^ahh piMait, a gift confirmed by the grantor B])itting on 
the sanad» 

Maurutt murXattii fi^ven to a retainer who hilled the Chief’s 
enemies. 

SirXatlt, given to tho family of a retainer who had hcon 
killed in the Chief’s service. 

Tho question whether such grants arc rcsumablc, and if so, in 
what cireamstaoccH, or arc non*rcsnraablo and transferable, has 
been greatly disputed, and is not yot finally decided. 

It appears from the rccord-of-rights tlwt in seventeen jSgirs r«riibiiUy ol 
the younger members of Ibo family of the ja^irdar have m.ain- ^^^*’‘** 
tenancG grants ; in 279 cases there is a single holder, 

and in CIS shares have been recorded. ** Knyasths, Bubhans, 

Bnjpufs and Muhammadans coming from Bihar seem to have 
brought with them into the district tho Hindu and ^ruhammndan 
ideas of partition, and tho rights of j’oungcr brothors to a share in 
the family property; and most of the older autochthonous /dyir/f/irt 
have now broken with the nncicntcuBlom and adopted p*irtition.” 

The incidents of a tenure cannot, however, ho modified on tho 
grantee's sido so .as to nttcot the rights of tho grantor ; and in. 

Ibo case of thoBoJSgtrt avhich came into existence by the orcation 
of the superior landlord (and were not confirmations of pro- 
osiBting rights) tho absence of recognition of tlic praclico by Iho 
' grantor or his snecossors would appear to be fatal to a claim of 
Jiiirlibility’a^ against him. 
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KMirah are grants made to Brahmans either with or with- 
out conditions of service attached. Kxuhrit is such a gi’aut made 
on condition that the receiver maintains the worship at a paiticu- 
lar temple ; and is resumable if tho condition is not fulfilled. 

Dehotar is a gift to an idol to he held hj the sebaii for the 
time hnng : it is not in an/ way his propeity nnd oannot he 
alienated by him* 

JSrahmotar and Gttrttiar are lands made over as gifts to a 
Brahman ora Gttru (spiritual guide). 

Kkairai^ in general arc not ordinarily resumable ; hut it has 
been held by the High Court that there is a local custom in 
Knnda whereby the grantor resumes when there are no male 
heirs of the grantee. In Eamgarh these grants are assessed to 
a rent of two annas in the rupee of the original assets, hut no 
rent is collected, and the demand is shown as temporarily excused. 

Eamnath Singh was the holder of the Bamgarh estate between 
186'^ and 1866. He had 'succeeded late in life, and had no child 
at the time of his death, though his widow bore a posthumous' 
son later, who died in infancy. In tho short period of four years 
he created no less than 6^4? tenures, in which' tho words utimtdri 
occurred, without mention of heirs and successors. . 
This was the beginning of great evils to his successors, to the 
grantees, and above all to the peasants of the villages which were 
so granted. For the real ebaraeter ot these grants has heea the 
subject of litigation ever since his death, in which fortune has 
favoured first one side, and then the other ; and the history of 
the dispute is of considerable inlerest to the student of the 
administration of the civil justice. The costs of tenure-holders 
have been reimbursed as far as possible at ihe expense of the 
cultivators in the affeoted villages. In 1875 ihe author of the 
' Statistical Accouut ^ wrote that the grand father of the present 
proprietor had instituted a suit as a 'crucial test ' which -was then 
pending in the Civil Court. After the lapse of forty years a 
similar ' crucial test ^ is before the Privy Council. 

In this district, as elsewhere in Ohota Nagpur, it is a coiumou 
practice to use. the word tHia to express not only pleases of a 
purely temporary charaoter, but also any other kind of tenancy 
in which one special incident, namely, the amount or rent payable, 
is liable to alteration ; and the Settlement 061cer, who has dis- 
cussed the q^uestion at considerable length (paragraphs 193 to 
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^01), adverts to ilie risk of misunderstanding which has in the 
past attached to this ambiguity. As regards existing tenancies^ 
which find entry in the record- of-rights, there is no room for 
mistake^ for their true character has been dnly recordcd : but in 
the case of future tenancies it will be ncoossary equally as in the 
past to aeek the nature of the contract beneath its verbal 
coveiing. 

The delegation for a term of years, upon payment of a 
premium" and the undertaking to pay an annual rent, of the land- 
lord’s right to collect the rents payable by the tenants, and to 
cultivate such Jands as are at the landlord's disposal during 
that term, is a form of lease which a landlord in this province 
adopts .usually for one of three reasons^ He may be in urgent 
need of money, in which casj the initial premium is the induce- 
ment j or he may be unable for some reason or other to provide 
the ordinaiy machinery for collection or cultivation, which, in 
the case of large estates, is an admission of incompetence; ‘or he 
may, as sometimes happens, wish to pursue an aggressive policy 
against the pretensions, or even the rights, of other parties, not 
by recourje to the Courts hut by other means which may in- 
volve personal responsibility to the Criminal Couit, and this the 
ilitiaddr undertakes. The economical unsonndness of temporary 
leases is obvious ; but the real gravamen of the case against 
them is hosed on the experience that the cultivators are even 
greater sufferers than the landlord. Such farming has been 
completely discarded in Government estates ; and in the manage- 
ment of wards and encumbered estates every opportunity is 
taken to abolish it. In the last few years some progress in 
this direction has been made in Ramgarh and Palgan j ; but the 
proprietor of Kunda, on the contrary, has recently had recourse 
to this means of anticipating future income in order to meet 
pressing demands. 

Of cultivating as opposed to rcnt-colleoting tenanoies there 

are three main divisions,— tenure-holding cultivators, raiyats, 

and under-raiyals. This subject is treated in Chapter VI of the 

Settlement Report, with historical propriety, before that of 

tenures, where a full account is given of each class. Tenure- 

holding cultivators are either UunUaUida's or dodmi thiHdars, 

with the exception of one MnnUari hlmnihafti tenure-holder in 
Gola« 
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Tlic character of the kHunihaUi tenancies is explained hy the 
eirenn; stances in 'jvfaich villages arc even now coming to birth. 
In the case of the khvinlkatti tenures the dcscendcnts of tho 
original founders still remain^ and by a natural development have 
to the function of cultivating tho lailds which .they originally 
afltJcd cleared in the jungle that of collecting the rents of relatives, 
Or ^f the outsiders who from time to time have been admitted to 
thfir viliagos. The business of collecting these rents may have 
been retdned in the hands of a single member, or divided with 
others and all such are technically tenure-holders by virtue of 
their function of receiving rent, Those who no longer discharge 
that f unction are technically not tenure-holders and are recorded 
as khnntkalti raiyats. There were 807 khinikaiii tenure- 
holders^ and 2j956 klmnikatti raiyats recorded at the settlement, 
Doanti thikddars atq of two hinds. The first is distinguished 
from khuntkatti tenure-holders by the accident that tho area in 
which he settled had been once before occupied by cultivators, 
but had been completely and finally abandoned'by them, and to 
all intents and purposes his equitable oluims are precisely the 
sam3 as those ot a khiuLtkattidar^ The second claos is found 
wheie the khnntkatti family has died out or abandoned the 
village, or its development has been taken over by anew head, not 
a member of the original founder's family. Tho character 
of the services which are requisite to establish such a 
title will appear from the following extract from a decision of ' 
ibo Judicial Commissioner in a suit brought by the superior 
landlord for resumption. 

" The defendant's ancestor Uday Kam came into possession 
fifty or sixty years ago ; and that fact shows that Uday had 
remained in possession for tu’’enly years before the first kahuliyai 
was executed. Moreover at that very time Uday Hum was 
admitted by the plaint to have been in possession of kJiandioat 
lands. Ho had therefore exercised a right to reclaim land and 
possessed an occupancy right in that land. He and the other 
defendants have continued to reclaim and to cultivate lands and 
to settle raiyats, and they have planted orchards, erected handhs^ 
and effected such other improvements as go to indicate the per- 
manency of their interest." He concluded that the defendants 
could not, as claimed by tbc landlord bo ejected from their 
tenure upon notice. 
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The Settlement Officer records that among the moidents of 
these doavii tlti^as are non-transferability, andresumahiUty upon 
a decree for arrears of rent. 

There are thirty tenants recorded as Mundari hliunihaUidan 
in the district. The origin and incidents of this class of tenancy 
are described in Chapter V of the Settlement Report of Banchi^ 
in which district they are numerous and important. 

The great body of ordinary cultivators was recorded with 
the statns of settled miyats, the number of holdings with that 
status being 207,599. Occupancy rights which had not yet 
ripened into the higher status were held in 26,762 holdings. 
Non-occupancy raiyats held 5,835 tenancies, and there were 
41,692 tenancies of under-raiyafs. In the last ten years the 
land-owners and the tenants have received two great boons. The 
righfe and obligations of every class of tenant have been codi- 
fied in the Chota Nagpnr Tenancy Act of 1908; and Ihe con- 
crete matenal in which the individual enjoys his rights and 
disctoges his obligations has been clearly defined in the record- 
of-nghts. The two great trades of land-owning and cultivation 
can now demand from the State that its officers shall hem- 
constoriy in mind the snprerae importance of maintaining the 
equihbrmm in their relations which has now at length been won 
after so ardnona and costly a quest. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The districts of the Chota Kagpur Division are knowii a&: 
non-regulation districts since 1834, when they were formed out 
of the old Eamgarh district, and the ordinary regulations were* 
declared to he without force in them. Very little is left now 
of the diilerence then established. clause iu the Encum- 
bered Estates Act is the last survival of the old policy o£ 
preventing the sale of land for debt ; and in the sphere of cri- 
minal justice the District Officer has certain extended powers of 
original jurisdiction; An agrarian law co-extensive with tlio 
Division imposes on his subordinate Deputy Colleetors the duty 
of trying rent suits ; and he decides the appeals where the va’uo 
is less' than Bs. d 00. In Hazdrihagh his part in* the adminis-' 
tration of civil justice* is conffned to the execution of decrees of 
the Subordinate J edges, the grant of succession certiticates, and* 
the relief of insolvents. His official designation is Deputy 
Commissioner, instead of Collector* Magistrate. 

The district is at present divided into three subdivisions. The* 
sadr subdivision has an area of a]^out 3,435 square miles, with 
618,544 people. The staff usually consists of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner and four Deputy Collector-lilagisti'ates, of whom one acls .as 
8adr Subdivisional Officer. There is also a SpeoialJExcise Deputy 
Collector for the entire district and a Manager for the encumbered 
estates. Occasionally a Joint or Assistant hlagistrate or a Sub- 
Depnty Collector is attached to headquarters. There are also a Civil 
Surgeon, Executive Engineer, and District Engineer at head- 
quarters. Giridih subdivision was formed in 1870, when it 
was centred at Karharbari, about four miles west of Giridih. 
In 1 871 it was moved two miles north to Pachamba, and the 
final transfer was made to .Giridih in 1881. Tho staff at Giridih 
consists of a- covenanted oivilkn as Suhdivisional Officer, a 
Deputy Collccto^f-iCifristrate and a Sub-Deputy Collector. Tho 
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affla is 2^006 square miles and population 463^,656. Chatra sub- 
division was opened in 1014*, witli its bead quarters at tb© town 
wbicb bjid been the capital of Cbota Nagpur from 17 SO to 1S34*. 
Tbo staif consists of a Deputy GoUeotor-lMagistrate as Sub- 
divisional Officer, and a Sub-Deputy Collector. Tbo area is 
1,545 square miles, andtbe population 223,409, In 1870 there 
was a subdivision at Barbi, but it was abolished in 1872, 

Band registration, partit ion, excise, and the collection of land 
revenue and ccss are done solely ‘at the distriot headquarters, but 
the two Snbdivisional Officers continue to do the minor Band 
Acquisition work of their subdivisions, the collection of all 
arrears under tbo Public Demands Recovery Act, and all 
Tenancy Act cases, including ibc trial of rent suits. 

Rent snits are tried at the sadr station by two Deputy 
Collectors, at Giridlb by the Subdivisional Officer and .the 
Muusif, who has been specially empowered, and at Chatra by 
the Subdivisional Officer. 

The revenue of the district in 1015-lG totalled Rs. 9,80,700, 
exclusive of a sum of Rs. 33,856 obtained from petty miscella- 
neous sources. In 1001 the respective amounts were Rs. 5,50,353 
and Rs. 8,706. 

The collections from land revenue necessarily fluofcuatc very 
little. The demand from tbo Government estates expands very 
slowly, for re-settlements occur only after long intervals, and 
meant imo additions to the rent due to the extension of cultiva- 
tion arc small. The demand from the permanently-settled estates 
is very light and defaults arc rare. The total demand of 
Rs. 1,35,527 in 1915-1 G was made up of Rs 47,200 duo in 
respect of seventy pormanently-setllcd estates, Rs. 50,729 
from the Karbarbjlri colliery temporarily settled estate, and 
Rs. 37,538 from the three tJta/mh and the camping grounds. 
Collections totalled Rs; 2,35,444; Tbo demand of Rs, 47,2G0 
represents about seven rupees a square mile ; and tbo cash rents 
alone wbicb landlords receive arc over twelve lakhs, on which 
sum the Government revenue is less than four per cent. 
Over and above the cash rent tbo landlords have extensive areas 

in llieir own cultivation, and also collect a considerable proclnco 
rent. 

The revenue from excise bno undergone an extraordinary 
expansion, cspccialljM'n tbo last few yoai-s* '’lii ^835 sayer -uid 
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as it was termed, brought in Bs, Sl3j471j and in 185D 
Ks.’87jl'86, In 1870 the exoiBe revenue 'was Ks, 48,770. By 
1900 it had risen to Rs. 1,77,669, and in 1913, when the 
highest point was reached; it amounted to Rs. 6,24,381. 
When the war broke out in 1914 the trade in lac, mica and hides 
was temporarily dislocated, and the revenue fell to Rs. 6,15,019. 
The continued rise in the income fk>m country spirits had, 
however, already led to the issue of orders to reduce facilities for 
'drinking, and eighteen shops were closed in the last three years, 
mainly in areas where the aboriginal .population is strongest* 
The average income Of Government from excise per head of 
population rose from 2*4 annas in 1901 to 7*8 annas in 1913, 
and now stands at 6*4 annas. Though the real consumption 
at ontstills is difficult to ascertain it is probable that the increase 
inithe income of Government has corresponded vHlth an in- 
crease in the consumption of spirits ; and that emigrants to the 
coal-fields and elsewhere have brought back the drink habit. 
^pSit^ classes of shops in the district for the sale of 

country spirits. In the neighbourhood of Giridih the contract 
supply system is in force. The manufacturers deliver the con-> 
centrated spirits to Government at Giridih warehouse, whence 
it is issued to the vendors on payment of excise. The consump* 
tion from this source is exactly known; but such is not the case 
in respect of the rest of the district, where the outstill ^stem is 
in force. The lessee of an outstill pays a fixed monthly fee, 
and Government is not financially interested in the quantity of 
spirit which he distills or sells, and he falsifies bis figures in order 
that reliable information of his profits may not reach either the In- 
come Tax Department or possible competitors at the next 
auction. The spirit is distilled from dried mahua flowers, with 
a umall quantity ofyr^r, and three strengths of sprits are manu- 
factured, of which'the cheapest is usually about 88 under-proof 
and sells at an anna for a quart bottle. The outturn per maund 
of muhua of spirit of this strength is entered in the accounts at 
the lowest quantify which the lessee hopes will pass scrutiny, 
and one .man will put down sixteen gallons per maund every 
day of the year, while -another puts’down twenty-two gallons. 
One of the most common Cffeilces is exchanging liquor for grain^ 
and this is B}Xiciall 3 g 4 heinous in the case of the Kamias, "who may 
be seen in the Kunda outstills after the day's work is over 
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i>uying a temporary oblivion with tbisir cbildren^e £oodi» TIio es- 
' tension of the contract supply system to the entire dislriot has 
been sanctionedj, but the war has necessitated a postponement. 

Out of the total revenue of Es. 4,32^ 6Sft from country spirits 
outstills contributed Es, 8^7 5^56 7. 

Hemp drugs brought in Rs. 38,329, of which gatija produced dbuos, 
Rs. S6;,121 and Uang Rs. 2,208. The number' of ganjo^ 
shops has been reduced considerably in the last few years, bnt 
the habit of taking hemp drugs is widespread among the lower 
classes of Muhammadans in the towns. The revenue from opium 
is growing steadily since the abolition of poppy cultivation in 
1911, and amounted to -Rs. 33,691» This increase isprobably 
' due to the gradual exhaustion of the stocks which used to he held 
back illicitly. The fermented juice of the ^tirand Mojur palms 
is sold under license by the name of tari and bronghtin 
Rs. 8,733. 

The income from stamps in 1S35 was Rs. 18,048, in 1850 staufs. 
Rs. 12,131 and in 1870 Rs. 8**,775, Between 1901 and 1911 
the average was Rs. 1,24,649, and in the five years ending 
1015-16 this increased to Rs. 1,76,240. Judicial stamps in 
1915-16 brought in Rs. 1,39,260 and non-judicial stamps 
Rs. 31 ,533. The costly litigation indicated by the increase in the 
last five years has been mainly in connexion with the mineral 
and mui^arrari resumption suits o£ the Uamgarh estate and 
disputes about Rarasnath Hill. 

The receipts from the tax on incomes have risen very little in 
the last sixteen years. In 1900-01 they were Rs. 27,105 and in 
1915-16 they were Rs. 81,377. The greatest sum collected was 
Rs. 35,296 in 1902-03, after which the miniznnm asscssiblo 

income was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs, 1,000. 

« 

The demand for cess amounted in 1915-16 to Rs. 1,83,172, oess. 
and collections were Rs. 1,21,440; Jt is levied at the rate of an 
anna in the rupee on the rent of agricultural lands, in accordance 
with an assessment made at comparatively, long intervals ; and 
on the profits from mines and forests. This last cess is calcula- 
ted annually on the profits of the three years immediately preced- 
ing, and in 1915-16 collections amomxtcd to Rs. 8,003. A gene- 
ral revaluation for cess purposes is being Relayed by the necessity 
of awaiting the completion of fair rent settle ments in connexion 
with the district rcoord-of-rights, . 
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There are five ofBccs for tbo'rcgistralion of as';iiranoes uncloi 
Act XVI of 1908. At Hazaribagh there is a DiBtricfc Sub-Re- 
gi«itrar, vrho deals with, the documents presented there, and aBsitt' 
the Deputy Commissioner, who is ex offieto District Registrar, in 
supervising the proceedings of the Sub-Registrars who are in 
charge of the outlying offices. The average number of doouments 
registered annually during the quinquennium ending in 1910 
was 6,5S1 as compared with 4,847 in the succeeding five years. 
The marginal statement shows the number of documents regis- 
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to prevent the registration of deeds in contravention of the present 
law. Similar care is tahen to ensure that all lands are duly de- 
scribed by their survey area plot numbers, village and than a. 
The registration of I'amiauU bonds has also been forbidden by 
executive order. 

The Judicial stafE entertained for the purposes of civil justice 
consists of the Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, whose 
head-quarters are at Ranohi, the Deputy Commissioner Sub-Judge, 
who now deals only with the execution of decrees, and certain in- 
solvency and succession eases, a spcoial Subordinate J udge whose 
headquarters are at Ranchi, and Additional Sub-Judges sanctioned 
from time to time to cope with extra work- There are 'three 
hluneif^at Hazaribagh, Chatra and Giridih, respectively, hut the 
Hunsif of Chatia it also the Subdivisional Officer ; and the 
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-IklTinsif of Giridih nssistB in the disposal of rent suits in 
his special character of Deputy Collector. The three 
xniinsifs originated in 183-d‘, itnniediately after the creation 
of the district. The first oiB'cer to be placed in charge of tho 
new district was Dr. John Davidson, who afterwards did 
most valuable -work in difEerent parts of what was then called 
the South-^Vest Frontier Agency in association with the Governor 
GeneraFs Agent, Captain (later Sir Thomas) ■Wilkinson. In 
a letter to Captain Wilkinson, dated the2‘tth January 1834, ho 
le^ported that there wero five munsifs at Mayapnr, Chatra, Chliai, 
Dishungarh and Kharagdiba, who were paid by the prico of the 
“stamp paper filed in their courts, and occasionally received fees 
for the attachment and sale of property in execution of decrees 
from the ' superior conrts. With the exception of the munsif of 
Chatra they had a very indifferent character, and Dr. Davidson 
proposed their immediate d'smissal, and the creation of tbrec 
munsifs at Chaiia, Hazaribngh and Kharagdiha, of which the 
hist wasailtimatcly transferred to Giridih. 


Statistics of civil justice for lOlfi wero as follows 1 - 7 - 
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The Judicial Commissioner disposed of 3CG appeals from the 
three districts of Itanchi, Hazarihngh and Pahlmau, 

Criminal justice is administered by the Judicial Commhsioner 
of Chota Nfigpur, who visits the district from lime to time on 
circuit as Sessions Judge, and also hcare appeals from tho 
decisions of magistrates of the first class ; ly the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is vested with extended powers under section 
30 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and- also hears appeals from 
second and third class magistrates; by tl 0 Subdivisional 
Officers and by stipendjary and honorair jnagistiutes vested 
With powers of various classes. In tho saur subdivision one of 
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the Depufy Magistrates is Siibdivisional OiBcer, and lie tries 
all cases from certain specified tbanas, the rest of the sadr 
gulidivis'on being distributed between two other magistrates with 
first class powers. There is one honoraiy magistrate with first 
class powers, and a stipendiary magistrate with third class powers 
who assist in case a file is overcrowded. In Giridih there is a 
Deputy Magistrate with first class powers, and a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate with second class powers, and an honorary magistrate 
with the same powers. In Chatra there is a Suh-Depnty Magis- 
trate with second class powers. Two honorary magistrates with 
second class powers are being appointed for the JSokpro and 
Kargali collieries, as they are at present very inaccessible from 
Giridih and Hazaribagh. They will take cognizance of certain 
classes of cases both on complaint and on police report. 

In 1915 the number of persons convicted or bound o\or was 
as follows : — 


Offences against public tranquillity.,. 

• ft % 

42 

Murder 

• « « 

■ • # 

*•# 

4 

Culpable homicide 

• •• 

• • ft 

ft ft t 

2 

Hape 

• «« 

9*9 

ft ft* 

mi 

Grievous hurt 

• « f 

« ft* 

ft ft ft 

9 

Hurt, criminal, by force and assault 

• ft ft 

119 

Dacoity 

« » V 

• »ft 

ftftft 

2G 

Kobbery 

■ « • 

• • • 

ft ft ft 

5 

Theft with aggravating circumstances 

• •ft 

0 

Other thefts 

• V • 

*9 9 

ft ft ft 

336 

Other offences under the Indian Penal 

Code . . . 

40k 

Dad-livelihood 

• • « 

99 • 

ft * « 

61 

Keeping the peace 

• • • 

% t * 

fftft 

B 

Salt law 

« • • 

« 

ft ft ft 

ft ft t 

mi 

Dscise law 


• •• 

ft ft ft 

41 

Porcst law ... 


*99 

ft ft ft 

25 

Stamp law ... 

• • • 

ft ft ft 

« ft f 

1 

Municipal law 


ft ft ■ 

««• 

33 

Other offences 

• •• 

■ ft ft 

• ft# 

371 


The dacoits.were Ghatwars of Khara^diha, who had been driven 
by poverty to revert to their • Daitic thefts repoyte^d 

in 1915 numbered ^ 

Mr, his GazettciS of Gayui quotes aj? foJIojvB'' 

from a D^Cription of Hindustan, by Til' alter Hantdtbn, 


Grime, 
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XS20^ regarding crinio in Raingarli. Tlic desfcrucfcion o£ many 
old forts liad to bo " recommended by the Magistrate at an early 
period of tbe British domination^ as they aHorded protection to the 
refractory aamindarSj and hordes of irregular banditti. Theft 
is common throughout Rtimgarhj but murder is more prevalent 
among a particular class^ which arc the slaves possessed by 
persons inbabiting the mountainous and inccessible interior, and 
of savage and ferocious habits- When petty disputes occur, 
these slaves are oompellcd by their masters to perpetrate any 
enormity, and are more especially employed for the purposes 
of assassination. Any hesitation or repugnance on tbe part 
of the slave is attended with immediate death, which is etxually 
his fate should ho fail in the attempt. On the other hand, if he- 
succeed he is sought out by the officers of Government and executed 
as a murderer. The usual police have hitherto been unable to 
seize tbe cowardly instigator, and if recourse bo had to a military 
force ho retires into tbe jungle. On tbo' occurrenee of such 
an. ovent the whole country is thrown into confusion and rebel- 
lion, during which many unoffending persons lose their lives ; 
and the troops, after many inoffeotnal attempts to execute the 
Magistrate's orders, return to tboir stations worn out with fa- 
tigue, and their numbers thinned by the x)cstilcnlial atmosphere of 
the jungles. In 1873 Colonel Dalton wrote " Ilazaribagh 
was always notorious for its dacoxtics. Formerly, in the Mughal 
days, the Kharagdiha jurisdiction was the worst part of tho dis- 
trict for this crime ; afterwards the Grand Trunk Road attracted 
attention, hut a strong road police was established, and gieaf 
efforts made, not always with success, to render it safe for tra- 
vellers. Yet I have before me police reports wliich show that iu 
1833 oighty-seven dacoitics and in 1833 fifty-eight were reported 
iu Hazarlbiigh district, 

The glory of the Grand Txoink Itoad lias departed, and 
travellers pass through the district by train. The annual crop 
of pilgrims on which first the ICharagdiha robbers and later tho 
dacoits of Bagodar and Durari depended for (heir support has 
now completely and . permanent ly .failed, but the ^ Chakfii ' 
Di^adhs still pilfer the between ^Giridih and 

j. Even tbey) 'h^'Cvei^*lmvo^ fallen on ovil times, for 
;t5iey are now being registcroj as a criminal tribe. TJio Ghat- 
, o£ . tho old Kbnrngdiha pargana 'sTlJi o.casionally kill 
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A Babban or Maburi mahajan, who squeezes them beyond endu- 
ranc3j and in times of scarcity they plunder the liquor shops^ 
■\7itchcraft yields its annual crop of olfensos, ringing from 
murder to cnminal house^lrospass. But crime is now moderate 
in quantity and usually hum-drum in character. Oecaslonally 
an irruption down the railway of Karwals, or poisoners from the 
west, reduces a little the balance of past injuriest 

When the revenue settlement was made the duty of repress- 
ing crime and maintaining order was imposed explicitly and 
unambiguously on the parties who received setlleraent, as will 
appear from the following passages quoted in the Settlement 
Beport. 

(a) At th3 time of the decennial settlement the Board of 
Revenue wrote t) the Collector of Ramgarh as follows : — 

“ We shall hold the Raja of Ramgarh responsible for beep- 
ing up tbe establishment of ffhdtiodrs and Gutiodh for the protec- 
tion of the country and for def raying their allowances, amount- 
ing to Benares Rs, 

In the liahnliyaU which were taken from the yhditvdls of 
Kharagdiha, from the Chief of Kituda and from the proprietor of 
Ramgarh the obligation was expressed quite clearly as follows 
I will guard aud watch over tbe highways within my 
boundaries so carefully as to enable travellers to journey over 
them peacefully aud safely. I will not harbour thieves within 
my jurisdiction. If peradventure, which God forbid, any body’s, 
property he robbed, 1 will conformably with criminal regulations- 
search for and produce the robber with the property. ** 

When the proprietor of Kodarma obtained the decree declar- 
ing him independent of Ramgarh ho was charged with the duty 
of maintaining the polio? establishment of Kodarma, and likewise 
eight digtodrs to guard the passes on his estate and eight 
b i rkanddzes for escort duty between Kodarma and the Sadr 
fetation. It was only tbe Kendi zamindar who was not required 
to undertake any responsibilities of this character. Apparently 
the glidttodl iihUt of Gawan kept up a thana at Gawau, and 
the Ramgarh proprietor miintainod six, of which those at 
Ramgarh, Pagar (in thana Barkagaon), Hunterganj and 
Itkhori probably were never moved. There was another at 
Chatro, on the military road from Calcutta to Benares mule 
in 17SZ and ahandoael in 1S-3S,' about twooty-Sve miles eas 
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by sontb of Hazaribagb, and perhaps one atichak. The Hazari- 
bagh thana establishment was paid for half by him and half by 
Government, who appointed and controlled the staff. There 
was no thana at all in the sonth-east of the district. Probably 
the thana at Chatra was always kept up by Government. In 
the north-east besides Gawan there were thanas at K.baragdiha 
and Sirampur, which also were probably maintained by Govern- 
ment. The insurrection in B^chi in 1831, which was partly 
due to the abuse of police powers by landholders in that district, 
led, among many other administrative changes, to the partial 
introduction of Government control; and in 1837 it is stated 
that the district was divided into twelve thanas, in four of which 
the police were appointed and paid by Government ; in seven 
the landholders appointed and paid them ; and in Hazaribagh 
the cost was divided as explained above. Possibly the four 
Government thanas in 1837 were Chatra, Kanha Chatti (opened 
in 1835), Sirampnr and Bharagdiha, and the remainder consisted 
of Gawan, Kodarma, Hazaribagh, Bamgarh, Pagar, Hunterganj, 
likhon, and Chatro. In 1838 the new Grand Trunk Boad 
was opened, and the old Benares Road was closed dbwn. The 
Chatro thana was moved south-east to Gumia, and Kanha Chatti 
was closed, new thanas being opened at Borhi and Bagodar on 
the new road. In 1861 the police powers of the landholders 
were abolished, and by 1864 the established thanas were at 
Hazaribagh, Itkhori, Pagor, Bamgarh, Kasmar, Gumia, 
Hunterganj, Baihi, Bagodar, Sirampur, Kharagdiha, Gawan 
and Kodarma. 


AUerattoztB in 
1834. 


Changes in 
1888 on 
opening of 
Grand Trnnk 
Uoad. 


Abolition of 

Zntnindari 

police. 
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The aistribnlion of the police thSnSe since 1872 has hcra as 
follows, the areas being approximate only. The information is 

derived from the census reports — 


1672. 


Sadr Subdivision. 

1. Hftzoribagb 694. eq. miles 

2. Gumia 6&4 d 


149 

708 

468 

458 

450 

371 

712 


*1 


n 

fl 


8. Kasmdr 
4. Bamgarli 

6. Tftndura 

6. Barhi 

7. BagodttT 

8. Kodarma 

9. Chatra 

10. Hnntorganj 603 

6!i97 

Bacbamba Subdivision. 

11. Pacbnmba 662 eg. miles, 

12. Khoragdiba 918 « 

13. QawfinJ 344 -it 

1,624 


1861. 



1, Hazaribdgb 467 sq 
miles 


1901, 


1. Hazaribagb 456 sq. 

miles. 


2. Jageswar 

-699 

n 

3. Gumia 

263 ' 




8. USndu 

344 ,, 

3. Eusmar 

321 

It 

4. Easmur 

320 „ 

4. Bamgarb 

864 

tt 

5. Bumgarb 

369 „ 

6, Tandwa 

489 

It 

6. Barkdgdon 

486 „ 

C. Barbi 

-353 

It 

7. Barbi 

36S „ 

7. Bagodar 

442 

It 

^8. Bagodar 

426 1, 

8. Cbatira 

337 

It 

9. Eodarma 

443 ,, 

9,.Simaria 

377, 

1 

10. CbatTA 

347 ,, 

10. Huntorganj 480 

It 

1 11. Simaria 

381 „ 

11. Cbauparan 356 

1 

If 

12. Hunterganj 477 » 


4,676 


13. Cbauparan 354 ,, 


■ 



6,1 19 

Giridib Subdivision 


Giridib Subdivision. 

12. Giridib 

460 


14. Giridib 

461 sq. 
miles. 

m Si 

13. Kboragdiba 613 » 

16. Kbaragdiha 340 ., 

14. Pumri 

609 

ti 

16. Dbanwnr 

249 „ 

15. GSwda 

432 

tf 

17. Damri 

614 ,p 

16. Eodarma 

442 

11 

18. Gttwan 

438,, 


2,446 



2,002 


iiu b.t™. isr* » 1891 ”»« 

M™. 1891 ..J 1901 rSSL Z 

split up into Gnmiaand Mondn, and Kharagmna 

and Kharagdiha. Barbagaon was adopted as , , 

thana knoi^n originally as PagSr and later ns Tandwa, hut 
always co-extensivo witli Karanpura. 
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The present tlistribiifcion of tbe police force of tbo dislnct is 
in thirty-two police-stations, of which the names and areas aro as 
follows : — 


1 

Kamo of IhlnS. 

1 

Kama of pollea ifailon. 

• 

Axes, 

1 

% 

1 

1 S 

! 


I. Sadr Subdiriaion— ' 


I. UnzSribSgh 

*•« 

1. Hazuribagh 

«•» 

300-3 



2. IcbSk 


181-7 

2. Gumia 

ct* 

3. Gumia ... 

»«• 

261-9 

3. Munda ... 

• «« 

4. M&ndu «.« 

■ •i 

S3d‘4 

4. Fetirbar 

c«« 

6. PetarbSr ... 


252-8 



C. Jaridih 

• •• 

C.i-3 

5 . Psmgarh ... 


7. Bfitngarh ... 


232*9 

- 


8. Gola 


129‘7 

0. Darbugllon 


0. Barbsg&on 

• •• 

S22’C 



10. Taud^'B ... 


166-7 

7. Bnrhl 


II. Barhi 


' 100-0 



12. Barahicatba 


lCC-1 

S, Bagodar 

•«« 

Id Bagodar 


422-G 

0. Kcdarina ... 


14, ICodarma 

••• 

3dd-0 

■ 


lo. Jainagnr ... 


050 



Total aro.a, Sadr 

• 4« 

3,435-4 


The area of Kodarma has been calculated as follows : 
Area in ICotlarma Sottlamont ... lOS aqaaro miles. 

Area in District Sottlomont ... 23fi 


Present 

(liBtribntioni 
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Kame oltbSnX. 

Name of poMea station. 

Arcs. 

1 

2 

3 

2. 

Chatra Subdivision— 






10. Ch^inparan 


16. Cbaaparan 

ito 

258.1 




17. Itkbori ... 

•tt 

97-4 


11. Ghntra ... 

*•« 

18. Chatra ... 

to* 

24C'5 




19. Gidhanr ... 

ttt 

107*8 


12. Sinmria ... 


20. Simaria ... 

•«l 

377*6 


13. Huniorganj 


21. Huntergan] 

• to 

285*5 




22. Fdrtabpnr... 

too 

171*7 




Total area, Cbaira 

tot 

1,614*6 

2. 

Gividih Sttb-dlvision.— 




• 


14» Giridib •„ 


28, Giridlli t,. 

lot 

37o*8 




24. jBongubad... 

ttt 

79*5 


15. GawSn .«t 

»■ s 

25. G&VTan ... 


• 296*8 




26. Siltg&w&n.., 

«tt 

117*8 


16. Kbaragdiha 

too 

27. Kbaragdiha 


354*5 


17* Dbanwar... 

• tl 

28. Dbanw&r 

OOl 

136*2 




29. Dirni ... 

• 0« 

123*4 


18. Damn 

tit 

30. Damti *.« 

««• 

167*3 




31. Firtanr ... 

too 

161*7 


. 


32. Kaw&dib ... 


204*1 


• 


Total area, Giridib 
• _ . • • :* ■ 

tot 

2,005*6 


t 

1 

a 

C 

J 

Total 

' ^ « 

-M ' 

f 

^ f 

tot 

•K- 

6, 9S5'6> 

• ** * » 


I 
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The area ^lias been obtained from tbe acreage shown in 
column 88, Appendix G, of the Hazaribagb Settlement Report. 

Proposals have been sanctioned for tbe redistribution of tbiina 
Kodarma between the police-stations of Kodarma and Jainagar, 
of tliuntl GSwiin between GuWan and Satgawan, of thana 
Giridih between threo police-stations and of thnnd ICharagdiha 
between two police-stations. The principle has been laid down 
that all changes of police jurisdiction must be made wilbin tbe 
external boundaries (as surveyed in tbe recent settlement) of tbe 
eighteen thanas specified above. 

The sanctioned strength of the police in 1915 was one Super- 
intendent, one Assistant Snperintendent, two Deputy Superinten- 
dents, seven Inspectoi*s, sixty-thvco Sub-In spec tors, one serge-ant, 
seventy-six head constables and 499 constables. Tbe total cost 
of the force in 1915 was Rs. 1,00,537. Tbe annual payments 
made by the zamindars of the district in liquidation of their 
thana obligations arc, by Rumgarh Rs. 2,592-1 il-0, and by 
Kunda Rs. 600* 

In addition to the tbanu csfahlislimcnts the Fettlcment-holdcrs 
had to guard tbo- roads and passes ag.iinst invaders and dacoits, 
and for this purpose they maiuiainccl patrols known as dtt^ivurSj 
who were usually remunerated by grants of service lands, and 
loss frequently by wages inadequate in amount, ar.d paid at 
irregular intervals. There were somewhat frcqiicnt changes in 
the main lines of communication, and tbeso were embarrassing 
to the servicc-boldors, who were liable to bo called on to guard 
new lines remote from their grants, Pinally in 1878 the liability 
of the settlement holders was commuted into a cash payment of 
Rs. 25,700 a year, paitof which was imposed on certain considcr- 
' able juginUn of the Rfimgarb estate. Prom this income, which is 
collected by the Deputy Commissioner, .a local fund is maintained 
from wliicli the dig tours sirdar digiodrs arc paid monthly cash 

w.'igc'? of rupees four and five respectively. Tlioy are appointed 
.'snd dismissed by the Superintendent of Pdlico ; and aro station- 
ed in units of three. pr four men at digmari posts which nro 
from timoto time altert^dymcordiiig to-tbo v.'jrying needs of Iho 
*\1 hrn road vohhcriOb^Jj^in to bo ntimorou*? tbo digwuts 
the carte from their o\Vh*Jwib 7 '’io tbo next j but in. nor- 
(hey pass n lazy if ilI-i>aH Existence* 


Dtgn'urs. 
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Ti'riflgo ^ ^ In 1016 <iio village cbantidais were ^,SZ0 in number, of 

Cbaulidore, ^51 vrerc ' Kegulation^ chanltidars, appointed by ibe land- 

lord and paid by bim or by the villagers, in casb or by c/ial’ran 
lauds. The remamder were appointed 'bylbe Superintendent 
of Police under the Cbota Nagpur Bural Police Act, and 
paid from the Cbaukidari. Pund. A general re-assessment is 
being made in which the unit area is no longer the village but 
the entire police station, whereby the incidence nf the tax is 
equalized. All sources of income, including agricultarc, are re- 
duced to the common denominator of an acre of first class licc- 
land, and the requirements of the police station, divided by tins 
denominator, have so far been satisfied by a rate of from 2 
to annas. The minimum tax is six annas a year, and tbe 
maximum twelve rupees . Simultaneously the ^Begulation^ chau« 
hidSrs are being brought under the Aot, as the conditions o£ 
their appointment and pay were against their eflBciency. Th® 
rate stated above is sufficient to permit of a wage of Bs. 4 {four) 
a month for each chaukidar with the exception of the towns of 
Giridih, Paohemba and Kodarma, where higher rates are neces- 
sary, There are no dafadars. The ’^current demand of chan- 
kidari cess in 1916 was Bs. 1,02,541. 

■T jirr. H. The jail at Hazaribagh is what is known as a Central Jail, 

■and receives long-term prisoners from other districts. It has 
accommodation for 1,156 male and 83 female prisoners. Attach- 
ed to it is a plantation of aloes from which fibre is extracted 
by the prisoners, and an extensive garden contributes largely 
to the diet. The water-supply is obtained from the lowest of 
three lakes, and for some time it was suspected of being 
tbe cause of an outbreak of dysentery : but large sums have 
been spent in reducing the danger' of contamination from 
surface drainage, and the health of the prisoners is now satis- 
factory. The sub-jails at Giridih and Chatra are new, and 
were used for the first time in 1916* The Giridih building is 
specially capacious. Prisoners convicted at Giridih are usua y 
sent not to the Sadr jail but to Gaya, as it is^cessible by 
railr These sub-jails have accommodation for forty and eighteen 
male, and five and two female prieoners, xespcctively. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Tmi Districti Board was established in. 1900, when the provi- 
sions of tlio Local Self-Government Act IfX (B. C. ) of 18S5 
were extended to tbc district. It now consists of sevenfeen 
members, of whom six arc otTicials and members by virtue of their 
dOicc. Eight are non-officials appointed by Government, and 
three are elected by the members of the Girldth Local Board out 
of their own number. The Deputy Commissioner is ex officio 
Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman Is one of the members, elected- 
by his colleagues. The Board is appointed for a period of three- 
years. 

The duties of the Board consist mainly in tlio repair of public 
roads and the construction of new roads, with subsidiary bridges, 
rest houses and other buildings, tbc promotion and supervision 
of elementary education, the supply of medical relief to human 
beings and cattle, the improvement of the water-supply and the 
custody of stray cattle. It is in respect of the first of those 
duties connected with communications that the Board enjoys 
tbc greatest freedom and shoulders the greatest icspousibiliiies. 

The main source of income is derived from the cess on land, 
and the profits of mines and forests. In a normal year 
these aggregate Bs. 1,30,000, but in years of scaroify delay occurs 
In the pa 3 'nicnt of cesses by tbc landlords. Government contri- 
butions ammmt to about Rs. d0,000 and income from cattle 
pounds to about Rs. 5,000. In addition to this nggregatoof 
Rs. 1,75,000 spc'cial grants may be received from Government 
for specific objeofs, sueh .as bridges or schools. 

The income from co.al mines, which is so important .an’ addi- 
tion to the resources of the neighbouring district of Alfinblium, 
is almost negligible hero, amounting in 1015-16 to Rs, -I^IG/ 
only. So much of the Giridifi field as belongs to private own- 
* irs is being rapidly exhausted ; and tbc profits of the smiill 
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area in tbe eonth-east corner of Dumri tbana, eomotimes known 
as tlie JBokfiro-Jherria field appear to bo very small. The large 
and important mines at Giridih which belong to (ho East 
Indian fiailway Company do not pay cess ; for it lias been held 
that for this purpose the company is de facio a state railway. 
Similarly no cess is paid for the colliery at Bokaro, which is 
managed by the East Indian Railway for itself and the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway jointly. These collieries will shortly be produc- 
ing annually about a million tons of first class coal. So far, 
however, they have not necessitated any special expenditure 
from the funds of the district Board for roads or medical and 
sanitary services, On the other band, the Board receives a lar tq 
though indirect subvention from provincial funds in the shape 
of the many miles of provincial roads which are maintained 
without expense to the district. 

In framing its budget estimate the Board has to begin with 
those items on which expenditura is beyond its powers of control. 
These are firstly education, for which the minimnm expenditure 
stipulated in 1915-16 was Rs. 55,026 and secondly medical and 
sanitary charges and water-supply for which at least Rs. 25,000 
must he provided. This ordinarily leaves about Rs. 95,000 for 
all other charges, In 1915-16 the actual expenses were a& 


follows : — 

Ks. 

Veterinary charges ... ' 4,013 

Administration ... 8,787 

Allowances and Contributione »»l 840 

Stationery and Printing ... ... 1,830 

Arhorionlture ... 1,874 

Establishment for public works 17,529 

Slaintenanco of existing public works ... 61,761 

Kew works ... ••• 19,616 


Educalion, as a matter of fact, received Rs. 61, .334 and Aledi- 
cal, etc., Rs. 25,796. When the Board is in funds the last two 

items of communications— 'maintenance and new works— do not 

fare badly ; hut if the collection of cess has been poor rigid 
economy is unavoidable. The practical effect is that new works 
are possible only in case of a windfall in the shape of a grant 
from Government. 

Tuo Board maintains three middle vernacular schools— at Gola, 
loriand Kharagdiha — one upper primary school, and three lower 
ir'.mary schools. Aid is given to three middle English schools. 
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eixindustml eohools, six otbor scliools, tbirty-one upper primary 
and 503 lower primary schools. The inspecting staff is paid 
by Government, except ten pandits, who are gradually 
being replaced by Sub-Inspectors, Primary schools required 
Its. 41, 51 7 besides scholarships Be. 1,005 and wages of pandits 
amounting to Bs. 3,055. Middle ^English schools cost the 
Board 11s. 1,033 and middle vernacnlar Bs. 3,176 besides 
Bb« 10,452 on new buildings. Eurthcr expenditure is contem- 
plated in providing hostels for tho middle vernacular schools, 
in which in recent times the number of pupils has decreased. 

The Board maintained one dispensary (at Tandwa) at a cost Medical and 
ofBs. l,72d and contributed Ks. 18,508 to other medical insti- c^nditaro. 
tutions, out of which the Sadr Hospital received Bs. 6,845, 

Chatra Bs. 2,119 and the Giridih Hospital Bs. 325, A Sani- 
tary Inspector is msintaioefl mainly at the expense of the Board 
to advise the villagers in matters of sanitation and assist upon 
the outbreak of epidemics. New wells are made and old ones 
are k^t in order at a considerable annual expense. 

Two Veterinary Assistants are employed at the joint expense Veterinary, 
of the Board and Government, ‘one at Giridih and the other at 
Hazarib^gh, who tour freely in the interior. Large sums are 
spent annually on serum for inoculation against rinderpest. 

The Local Board at Giridih was created in 1906. The Sub- Giridih Local 
divisional Officer is car officio Chairman, and in. addition there are 
eight nominated non-offic'al members, Tho Board prepares a 
budget for the repair and original works o£ communication in 
the Giridih Subdivision, the Veterinary Assistant, pounds, ferry 
and wells ; and this is usually adopted by the District Board so 
far as funds permit* In addition it exercises a local control 
over the execution of all works included in tho budget. 

The Municipality of ^Hazaribagh was established on the 1st Mnnicipalitios. 
of April 1809, By 1911 it had a population of 17,009, and the HazSriba h 
rate-payers numbered 2,540 or 15 per cent. The area included in * 

municipal limits is 7*13 square miles. The Commissioners 
consist of tho Deputy Commissioner who is ex officio Chairman 
and fifteen members, of whom two are nominated, ten elected 
and three are cx officio ^ The hitherto system of taxation consisted 
of a personal tax of one per cent, on the oircomstanccs and 
properiy of the assesses within the municipality, practically an 
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income-taXj and a lairinotaxat 6} per cent, on the annual valuer 
of holdings. In the case of buildings the property of Govern-' 
mentj the occupier pays 7 ^ per cent, on the annual value, A pro- 
posal has^ howeverj been adopted to substitute a holding rate for 
the personal tax. Taxes are also levied on animals and vehicles 
and certain trades. Other important sources of inoomc are oh- 
tained from the markets and pounds^ and also from some landed 

f 

property belonging to tbo municipality. The real income and 
expenditure are obscured by the responsibilify which the mnni- 
cipalily xmderfcakcs for the maintonance of the local bospital, 
which iSj however, largely supported from extra-municipal funds. 
In 1915-16 the income from municipal sources was Its. 26,798 
and Rs. 3,921 were received in grants from Government, mak- 
ing a total income of Rs. 30,719 for all purposes other than the 
hospital. Receipts for the hospital amounted to Rs, 11,810. Ex- 
penditure aggregated Rs. 27,951 (including Rs. 1,642 on repay- 
ment of loan) and Rs. 15,442 on the hospital. The net cost 
of the hospital to the munioipality in the year was Rs. 8,639^ 
The mimieipality still owed Rs. 17,878 out of a loan of Rs. 20,000 
taken from Government for making a new system of surface 
drains. 

The town of Cliatra was for fifty- four yciive the headquarters 
. of British administration in the province of Chota Nagpur, 
but it has for the last thirty years been declining in prosperity 
and in 1911 the population bad decreased to 9,222, the tax- 
payers numbering about 15 per cent. The area of the munici-- 
pality is 3’7S square miles. The system of taxation is a pereonal 
tax on ** circumstances and property within the municipality 
at 1^ per cent. No latrine tax is levied, Like Ilazfiribagh 
Chatra takes the responsibility for tbe local hospital j and in the 
year 1916-lfi Rs. 2,383 were received from outside sources for 
its support. Excluding this sum from both receipts and expen- 
diture they aggregated Rs, 8,958 and Rs, 6,502 respectively. 
The Commissioners are saving as much as possible to meet tbe 
cost of the new hospital which they are about to bnild. The 
constitution of the Council is an cjc officio Chairman, who is the 
Subdivisional Officer, two cx ojfitio members, two nominated 
members and eight elected members. 

The municipality of Giridih was created in 1902, In 1911 
the population had grown to 10,068 and the tax-payers formed 
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1*4S per cent, of that number. The area at present is 1*35 square 
mileSj but proposals have been made for an important extension 
to include Tachamba. Theincomo in 1916-16, which included 
Bs, 30,987 from rates and taxes, Bs, 1,067 from other municipal 
•sources and Bs. 1,675 from outside sources, aggregated Bs. 
14,428 and the expenditure^Bs, 15,804. The system of taxation 
now in force is a holding rate of 6 per cent, on the annnal value, 
and a latrine tax at Bs. S-6 per cent. The council consists 
-of the Suhdivisional Officer as officio chairman, four nominat- 
'cd and eight elected commissioners. 

Additional information about these municipalities is given 
'in the chapter on Public Health and in the Gazetteer. 

There are no Union Committees in the district, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION. 

An interesting account of tte state of education in the district 
shortly after its creation is given in the following letter from 
Captain Louis Birdj the officer in charge of Hazaribiigh^ to 
Captain Wilkinson, the Governor Generars Agent. It is dated' 
the 12th August 1837:— 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 78-3, dated the 7th instant, forwarding for my information 
and guidance the Sadr Board of Eevenne's Cii'cular No. 65, 
dated the 1st idem and requesting me to state where I would 
recommend a school should be established %vithin my Bivisionjr 
and instructing me to avail myself of every proper opportunity to 
carry into effect the wishes of the Board as expressed in the 6th 
paragraph, A Grovernment Seminary is a desideratum, and 
should the funds at the disj^sal of Government he sufficient, I 
would recommend that one be established at the Sadr Station of 
my Division as it would then be under my immediate eye and 
superintendence. As an experiment it might be introduced on a 
small scale, as I do not anticipate the admission of many pupils 
here. This, you are aware, is an isolated situation, and the resi- 
dents are oonffned to the camp followers and others attached to the 
European Begiment here, and the Amlah of my court and their 
dependants, with the addition of a few Mahajans, The respect- 
able part of the Native community do not look upon this station 
as their home, having their families at Gaya and Patna, and if 
inclined to send their children to a Seminary avail themselves of 
the one established at the latter station, I have a small 
school in which the instruction is confined to the vernacular 
language, and which is attended hy about eighteen or twenty 
hoys* These would perhaps attend at the Seminary, and perhaps 
wc might expect an addition of eight or ten more. The hope ex- 
pressed by the Board in tbcii* letter that the opulent natives in 
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the mufassil would employ their wealth and their influence in 
the promotion o£ the contemplated object, I see no prospect of 
being realized ; for this district can boast of little wealth as tho 
several zamindars, with one_ or two exceptions, are involved in 
pecuniary difficulties, and some of the Tikaits and Thakurs can 
hardly command a meal for the morrow^ The little wealth in 
the district is in the hands of mahajans and they are too much 
.inttresfced in keeping the several in that state of ignor- 

ance of which they have already taken advantage io enrich 
themselves, consequently no aid can be expected from them to 
farther the object in view. 

"The observaiion of the Government on the question brought 
before the Board on tho ISth August 1S30 as to the zamiudars 
in the interior being remarkable for their general want of in- 
struction, their ignorance and their prejudices, is still applicable to 
tbis district, and any plan for suppl 3 dng them with nsertil know- 
ledge, liberalizing their feelings and enlarging their minds appears 
to me to be hopeless and visionary. During my approaching 
annual tour I shall avail myself of every proper opportunity 
to carry into effect the wishes of the Board as expressed in the 
6th paragraph, although I am prepared to find oveiy sugges- 
tion on this score mot universally with pleas of poverty, embar- 
rassment and ruin. To enter into any lengthened detail would 
be useless, as it would contiin nothing new to you, aware as 

you arc of the general poverty and distress which pervades this 
"district.” 


From the ^ Statistical Account^ it appears that there wa 
no government school of any kind until 1865 • and fiv 
years later government support was confined to one distric 
school, which taught English, four vernacular schools, and thre 
aided English schools. Altogether these schools had 403 pupils 
There was a number of pathsfilas or indigenous village schools 

>2 ?-“ for boys of the Brahmiu 

and Kayasth Claeses. Abont 1871 Sir George Campbell's schem. 

™ T fortj-thiee noa 

tbrnr^ber ^ m(rod«eccl, 

the number mcrcascd to seycniy^ix, and a training school fo^ 

4dffi7“ ^'“wever, in tho public a general 

mdifiercnce about education, ascribed to innate 'conservatism 
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and the absence o£ an^ imme'diato and tangible reinm in t1i0 
shapt of eniployixient. 

In 1915-16 there were in all 765 institutions recognized 
by the Education Department^ in which the number of pupils 
Was ; and there were twenty-fivo schools which did nob 

conform with the, departmental standard. About twenty per 
cent, of the boys of school-going age were receiving instruc- 
tion^ the proportion for Muhammadans being eighteen. The 
change in the minimum qualification for literacy which was 
made in the Census of 1911 had the effect of vitiating com- 
parison with 1901, and the decrease in the ten years is more 
apparent than real* Excluding Christians there were in 1911 
9^4!84t people literate in English^ and the total number of all 
classes literate in any language was S9,097 or less than twenty- 
three per thousand of the total population. Males were forty- 
three and females three per thousands 

There is no room for doubt that the progress of primaiy 
education has been very slow, and in 1911 the proportion 
of literates in Hazaribagh was tbe lowest in the province with 
the exception of Palamau. For this result there arc sel^eral 
causes. In the first place the population contains a large ab- 
original element, which has to* a great extent been absorbed 
into Hinduism, with the loss ofiis distinctive language and 
religion. As such it mahesno direct appeal to the proselytizing 
agencies which have done so mnoh for education in Hanchi 
and the Santal Parganas. Secondly, the immigrant Hmdus 
from Pihar who made their permanent homes in the district 
gradually became isolated from their kindred, Lmng in a 
remote and unknown land they were suspected of all kinds of 
ceremonial neglect, and the natural affection of parents com- 
bined with religions scmplesj rr suited in their refusing to give 
their daughters in marriage to reridents in Hazaribagh. 
Thrown on their own resources these latter failed to maintain 
" the same standard of culture as their relatives in Gaya or 
Patna j and of this failure their lukewarm attitude to education 
is one of many symptoms. Thirdly, the social leaders of the 
district, the Tikaits and Thakurs to whom Captain Bird refers, 
arc for the most part still uneducated and poor, and naturally 
:do little to promote the education of others. Added to all these 
^predisposing causes isi the general state of poverty arising out 
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ot in^olcneo wliicb innkes the contributions to tbo farnHy 
income of even small children a matter of importance^ and tho 
complete absence of ambition in all but a few* castes* Mahn- 
rls and Banins arc anxious to have their children taught to 
cypher and write, for the purposes of their tmdc, and the 
Kayasth who cannot use a pen is without a means of liveli- 
liood. All parents who make their living by their literacy 
nro anxious to educate their children, and as English is the 
key to tho most prontablc employment, they make extraordinary 
sacrifices to obtain for them a knowledge of that language. 

Tho supervision of the primary and middle schools rested 
in 1015 with a Deputy Inspector of Schools, assist^'d by 
six Sub'Ittspoctors, one Assistant Sub-Inspector and ten Inspeot- 
Ing Pandits, the whole of this staff being subordinate to the 
Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division. 

Tho College of St. Columba at Ilazarlbngh, which belongs 
to the Dahlia University Mission, bad 1 04 students in the 
year 1915-16, a large proportion of whom live in tho College. 
A notable feature of this institution, which makes a special 
appeal to many parents, is the assimilation as far as possible 
of the conditions of residence to those which are found in 
colleges of tho United Kingdom. 

In the town of Ilazarlbngh, tho Zila School and St. Co- 
lumha's Collegiate School teach up to the Entrance Examio- 
‘ ption of the Calcutta U niversily, but their united accommodation 
is nncqnal to the demand for such teaching. Tlicre is aii- 
Othcr high school at Giridih, and a fourth >\as opened in 

1915-16. 3?ho numhor of pupils at these four institulions 
was 833. 

, There were seven schools with, 595 pupils .teaching op to 
the middle scholarship examination, in which English forms 
yart, of tho recognized course of Btudies, Two are aided by 
Government and three by tho District Board, 

There were four schools which road up. to tho middle 
scholarship, wherein tho vernacular is the only recognized 
course of studicB, Of those three wore maintained by the 
District Board and one by Government, and in order to add 
to their usefulness it u proposed to build hostels for the re- 
sidence of pupils from a distance. These schools are • not 
popular with parents; but there appeare to boa need fortLem 
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for tlie etlucation o£ Loys who intend to adopt teaching in the 
primary schools as their career*. The three schools had 263 
pupils. 

There were forty-seven upper primary and 623 lower 
primary schools, with 2^531 and 14,710 pupils respectively; Of 
tho former Sve were maintained by Grerernment and the re^ 
mainder aided by the District Board. Of the latter three are 
managed by the District Board and 481 receive aid. The 
remainder of 139 are unassisted. The tendency in recent years 
has been to improve the quality of primary education at some 
sacridee of numbers. The largest total of pupils in lower pri- 
mary schools was 15,032, as long ago as 1902, when there were 
only 1,408 pupils in the upper primary schools. The ^/irus 
are trained for their duties in special schools of which there 
are now four, at Mirzaganj, Bagodar, Chitarpur and Simaria; 
and when a sufficient supply of more or less trained'^ teach- 
ers is forthcoming the multiplication of primary schools 
can be resumed. The District Board has recently spent large 
sums placed at its disposal by Government in building and 
equipping school houses; but many of the schools continue 
to he held in verandas and sheds which are badly lighted 
and ventilated, and Ml to keep out the 'rain. The guru's 
fees are paid very irregularly ‘by tho parents of the pupils,* 
and many of tbe more amaienr teachers look to other Bonioes 
for additions to their income, such as kceping_ accounts, writ- 
ing letters, etc.; and they are inclined to neglect their 
schools in the quest of such windfalls . Less than twenty per 
cent, of the ffurtie have received professional training, but 
the number is increasing steadily. 

Pour blacksmiths, one carpenter and one potter receive 
subsidies for teaching their trades to*a limited number of hoys, 
and the Baniad.Ih Industrial School, with a Government grant 
of Bs, 50 a month, had thirty-seven apprentices. 

There were seven upper primary schools for girls with 
S04 pupils, twenty-nine aided and twenty-one unaided lower 
primary schools, with a total of 898 pupils, and seven maktahs 
with 1.17 pupils. The total expenditure from public funds was 
Bs. 5,678. 


Giridili Qiris* ^ • There is a high school for girls at Giridih with scvcnty- 
iijgU Scliool. pupils, of whom thirty-five were in the advanced stage, 
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The ycsit^s cxpcnditTiro wasBs. 7,607, of which Government paid 
Rs, 4,050, This instiUition, however, is scarcely a district in- 
stilution as its pupils are ohiained not merely from the whole 
province but also from Bengal. The reformatory school, which 
also serves the two provinces, had 461 convict-pupils, and the 
Gspendituro in the year was Rs. 1,22,918. It occupies the old 
jail for European troops at the town of Ilazatibagh, which 
has now been remodelled and equipped with every sanitary 
precaution for the welfare of the pupils and staff. 

There were thirteen ioU with 302 pupils, hut none ‘has 
won any marked position in Sanskrit education. 

The educaCon of the Santals is largely looked after by 
thcPachamba and Tisri ^fissions, of which an account has been 
"given in Chapter IV, 

The East Indian Railway owns extensive collieries at Giri- 
dih and provides for the education of the children of the set- 
tled mining population. There are thirty-one primary schools 

.with 2,225 pupils ; cduoation is free, and the Company as 
employer is able to compel the attendance of the children. 

The total espendituro on education in iho district, after 
excluding the Giridih Girls* high school and the reformatory 
school, was Rs. 2,23,815, of which Government conlrlbulod 
Rs. 6-1 ,582, the District Board Rs. C0,5S2, Municipalities 
Rs. 4,455, fees Rs. 53,478, suhscriplioiis and other sources 
' Rs. 40,748. 

There arc no public libraries nor are any newspapers published 
in the district. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


QAZGITEEtU 

Badam is situated towards the eastern end of the B^aran* 
pura Talley in tbana Barkagaon. It was for a long iittie tlie 
residence of the family which now owns the greater part of the 
district; and in A. D. IGtS a fine fort was constructed for 
Heznat Singh hy a builder from Patna of which extensive 
mins still remain- The place was, however^ abandoned about 
1670, and the family removed to Eamgarh probably in order to 
free itself from the undue proximity of the Muhammadans. 
About five miles to the south-west is Mahudi Hill, where 
there are caves, carved in the sandstone rocks, the earliest dat- 
ing from about 1660, with an inscription in .which reference is 
made to the Bajas of Badam. 

After the British occupation a military road was made from 
Ha^arihdgh to Banchi which passed through Badam. It u'ent 
to Bhapriaon south of Hazaribagh, and down Motra Ghat 
into the Karanpura valley, of Which it crossed the eastern 
corner hy Badam and Doha Tanr. Instead of seeking the 
valley of the Haharo it climbed over the Aswa range to larjara, 
and crossing the Bamodar to Jainagar Fatratu, it made its way 
np the B^chi plateau to Pithaurla. It is now completely aban- 
doned for the route by Bamgarh bridge. 

Chatra Ib Ibe headquarters of the western of the three 
subdivisions, and is about thirty-eight miles north-west of the ' 
fiad^ station at a height of 1,400 feet. It is connected with 
the railway at Kodarma Boad Station by a metalled road of 
which the stages are as follows 

1, Chatra to Itkhori, twenty miles, with the wide and 
nnhridged Mohani river at the 19th mile from Chatra, There 
is an. inspection bungalow at Pitij, about fifteen miles fijom 
Chntra furnished, but with no arrangomonts for food# 
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2. Ifcfehori to Cbanparan^ ten miles. Chauparan is on the 
Orand. Trun^ BrOad. and lias an in'^protion linngalow l)ut no 
arrangements for food. 

^S. Chauparan to Barahar Bridge, nine miles. The road , 
to Kodarma is on the north side, just west of the bridge. 

4. Barakar Bridge to Kodarma Boad Station^ fourteen 
miles. There is no^hungalow nor arrangements for food at the 

station. . 

There is a choice of routes from Hazarihagh to, Chatra. 
In the rains it is best to go to Barhi on the Grand Trunk Boad^ 
and the Barakar Bridge, and then reverse a portion of the 
journey described above. The only trouble is given by the 
Mohani river at Xtkhori, which is unbridged. At other seasons 
the best way is via Xiepo and SImaria ; there are several small 
uubridged streams, but they do not give trouble to a motor car. 
There are streams with heavy sand on the Damol Xchak 
and Kalkamsanri routes. Formerly Chatra was eonnected with 
the outside world by a road which led down Jori Ghat to’Hun- 
terganj and Sherghati ; hut the ghat is too steep for wheeled 
carriages, and cannot be realigned, and the sandy bed of the 
Xiilajan has to be crossed. Southward there were roads to 
Balumath in ‘Polamau and thence to Boisanagar in Banchi and 
the Tributary Mahals, and by Tandwa to Lohardaga^ but these 
arc now of no importance. 

There is an Inspection bungalow at Ghatra, hut there is no 
arrangement for the* supply of food. 

'When the district of Bamgarh was created in 1780 Sher« 
ghati and Chatra were alternate head^uarteri, and this arrange- 
ment continued till 1834. With the constitution of the present 
district in that year the headquarterd were fixed at Hazaribagh ; 
but Chatra, where a munsifi was created, remained for many 
years the trading capital of the province. Xt lies on a com- 
paratively level tract between the upper plateau of HazarJLbagh 
and the tangled mass of rock and ravine which form the western 
limits of the district, and was the open highway from Gaya 
and the Ganges valley to the south and west of Chota ^Tagpur. 
As such it was the natural recipient of the country produce of 
Palamau, end the Tribntary Mahals, and the centre from whioli 
the luxuriffA of the north were distributed in payment therefor. 
The construction of railways diverted this trade^ and" Chatra 
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has now been le£6 with a comparatively limited fi,>H for its com* 
merco^ wbich has dwindled with its population till the latter 
numbered only 9,22& in 1011. There is, however, a oonsiderable 
trade still left. At the Dasohnra festival a large business is 
done in cattle. 

In November 1914? a subdivision was opened with an area 
.of 1,545 square miles, made up of ihanas Simaria, Cbatra, Hunter- 
ganj and Chaupaian, of which the 'population is "223,403, 
The Subdivislonal OlBcer is also the Munsif, and he is ordin- 
arily assisted by a Sub-Deputj Magistiate. There is a sub- 
registration olT.oe j and arrangements are being made for a 
new hospital, in the charge of the Assistant Surgeon who looks 
aftir the jail. Particulars of the municipal administration 
are given in Chapter XllI ; the area in municipal limits is 
8*78 square miles. 

In the oourse of the Mutiny Chatra was the scene of a 
small but locally important engagement between tbe rebels 
and the British troops, Tbe Eamgarh Battalion had mutinied 
at Hazaribagh and Bgnchi j and though the sepoys received 
very little loaal support they were strong enough to comjiel 
the retirement of the government officials, and for two months 
they were masters of the situation. They then decided to leave 
the province by way of Chatraf and join Knar Singh at Bhoj- 
pur. At Chatra they were attacked by a mixed force con- 
sisting of a portion of the 53rd Regiment of British troops, and 
a detachment of Rattray’s Sifchs, numbering in all 820 men. 
Apparently they were to some extent surprised ; but they took 
•up a strong position on the brow of a hill, and resisted, stub- 
bornly; for in the orders conferring on* them the Victoria 
. Cross Lieutenant J. C. C. Daunt of the _70th Bengal Natiye 
.Infantry and Sergeant Dynon of the 53rd Foot are stated to 
have acted with conspicuous gallantry in capturing two 
guns by pistolling tbe gunners, who were mowing down tbe 
'.detachment with grape.’’ The rebels lost 150 men killed, 
. and all their guns and ammunition ; and those who scattered 
and escaped ceased to be a military force. There is a grave- 
yard in Chatra where are buried the Europeans who were killed 
in this fight. ' • ' , 

Dharwar is a large village, about thirty-five miles north- 
..w'Cst of Girblili, and nineteen miles ’Uorth-oast of Ha^iib'lgh 
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oad Station 'with ’wliicli it is connected by a' road, metalled, 
but intersected by three nnbridged rivers- It is the residence 
t>£ the- proprietor of tbe Dbanwar estatej of wbose family 
an account has been given above in Chapter III. It is the 
centre of a small trade and has a few brass and bell-mctal sbops. 
The proprietor maintains a small bnt useful dispensary. 

Qirldih is'tbe headquarters since I'SSl of the north-eastern 

subdivision which has an area of 2,006 square miles, and had in 

1911 a population of 452,666. The ioTvn owes its ercistence to 

the neighbouring Karbarbari coal-field ; for in 1871 a branch line 

of railway was made, simultaneously with the constraction of 

the line from -Barakar to Xiuckcesaral, from the station of 

Ikladhupur to the neighbourhood of the coalfield. The railr 

head was about three miles from and very welcome to the busy 

oommororal town of Pachamba on the old road from Nawada 

« 

to Sixampur and Tundl ; hut the upstart viPage which slowly 
grew up there has gradually superseded its older rival. In 
1S8I Pachamba ceased to ho the subdivisional headquarters, 
and in 1902 it saw its rival ati^ain to the dignity of a muni- 
cipality ; and now finally Giridih is proposing to inflict on its 
former patron the indignity of inclusion within its boundaries. 

Unfortunately the town was allowed to grow up with xn- 
sufiicient regal'd to future nceds^ and the area cast and south 
of the railway bridge is at present ralber congested. The 
roads in this quarter require carorul attention to prevent excessive 
scouring of the drains ; and as a result of unchecked encroach- 
ments in the past they arc inadequate to the present comfort 
of traffic. Tbe new quarter to the north of the public offices 
is occupied by bungalows, many of which arc owned by 
Bengalis who find tho dry climate very beneficial after the 
humidity ofihe lower province. Further to the north tho exten- 
sion. of the town is restricted by tho Usri river, which is 
ordinarily so dry that carts and foot passengers find no difficulty 
in passing through its bed, and yet occasionally stays in flood 
sufficiently long to interrupt seriously communications between 
Iho two hanks. The construction of a hridgo for carts ^would 
make the land on the northern bank very valuable for build » 
ittg purposes j but ns it is not the property of tho municipality 
the tax-payers on tho southern bank can scarcely bo expected 
to bear tho expense of an improvomont of which they would 
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not reap the profit. Meantime the extension of the town fs 
proceeding north-westwards towards Paebamha. The tow» 
had a pnpnlation of 10^668 in 1911^ and oovers an area of 
1*38 square milosj which will be largely increased if the proposed 
inclusion of Pachamba is sanctioned. 

In spite of the coal dnst^ which is never entirely absent^ 
the town is extraordinarily healthy, and the death-rate is ordi- 
narily far below that of Hazaribagh and Chatra. There is » 
good high school for boys, and in the last few years a high 
school for gii'ls has been opened, which is frequented by pupils 
from Bengal and Bihar. There are a number of private medical 
practitioners, but the Kattray Charitable Hospital, which depends 
mainly on charitable subscriptions, is inadequately supported, and 
in consequence is not maintained as efficiently as the importance 
of the town requires. 

Girldih is seventy-two miles distant from Hazaribagh, with 
which it is connected by provincial roads, in which the only 
interruption is at the crossing of the Baitikar river, .eight miles 
from Giridih. After rain the water is often so high that carts 
cannot pass through its bed ; and though a boat is kept there the 
current is so strong that it is hazardous to take a motor-car 
across* By rail a very circuitous route from Hazaribagh Boad 
leads to Sitnrampur and Madhupur. There is a dfik bungalow 
with rooms and food at Giridih, hut it is inconveniently situ- 
ated in the middle of the town. 

Cola is situated iu the south of the district about fiftocix 
miles east of Bam garb on the road which leads to Jhalda, a 
station on the ParuUa-Banchi Hne' in Manbhum. It serves as 
a centre for the receipt of country produce from the Damodar 
valley, and the distribution of goods imported by rail. It pos- 
sesses a sub-registration office, and a middle vernacular school* 
In 1854! a road was made from Gobindpur On the Grand Trunk 
Boad in Manbhum to Ranchi by Mahoar (four miles north-west 
of Chas) and Gola, but it is no longer of any commercial import- 
ance. It passes close to Hnndmghag Palls on the Suharna- 
xekha river, which are just outside' the district, Por a short 
time there was a Subordinate Judge stationed at Gola, with 
jurisdiction over Hazaril>agh and Ranchi, hut this arrangement 
was satisfactory to neither district and was soon terminated. 
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• The Grand Trunk Road was completed in tlie district of Ha- 
Zaribagli about the year 1838, replacing as the military route to 
the noi*th-west the road made about 1780 from the neighbour- 
hood of Chas in Manbhum through Gumia, Chatro, 
Hazaribagh and Kanha Chatti to the Dhangain Pass and 
thence to Sherghati. It was not, however, till ten years later 
that much progress was made with the bridging of the new road ; 
for when Doctor Hooker visited the Suruj Knnd hot springs he 
found in "progress the building of the bridge over the Barabkatha 
river near by. The road enters the district at the 1 9 3rd 
mile from Calontta, near Munia Ghat and enters Gaya at 
Gnarl bridge at the Z68t>h mile. Till 1858 the rail- 
head from Calcutta was at Kaniganj ; and the Grand Trunk 
Hoad had been the most important means of military communi- 
cation between the lower provinces and the north of India during 
the preceding twenty years. Since 1858 it has dwindled in 
importance with the construction in succession of the Doop Dine, 
the Chord Dine and the Grand Chord Dine. The latter rune 
roughly parallel to the road ; anl since its opeuiug in February 
1907 the road possess merely a local importance. 

The opening of the read led to a great change in the distri- 
bution of the police ; and iu a short time thanas were opened at 
Dumri, Bagodar and Barhi^ and the intervening portions of the 
roads were protected by posts of digtoars and patrolled by mounted 
police. Colonel Dalton^ writing in 1872, stated that Hazaribagh 
was always notorious for its dahditiz. Formerly iu the Mogbal 
days, the Kharagdiha jurisdiction was the worst part of the 
district for this crime ; afterwards the Grand Trunk Hoad 
attracted attention, but a strong ;road police was established, and 
great efforts made, not always with success, to render it safe for 
travellers. The transfer of traffic to the railway reduced the at- 
traction, and though the police were also reduced, the road is still 
fairly patrolled, and the few sawars allowed are of great value. 

In the great days of the road it must have presented a scene of 
esdiraordinary interest, with the regiments pressing to the Afghan 
JWar, and the pilgrims crowding to Jagannath : and the c/ta&lts 
.or permanent bazars which were attached to the camping gioonds. 
of .the troops doubtless drove a busy trade. ITow only tho§e* 
shops remain whose owners have lacked the enterprise or meana 
to move to new centres^of trade, and for customers they havo- 
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peuuilcss emigrants to the coalfields, and a few mendicant 
fakirs. The regiments stiil use the road occasionally in the 
cold weather, but the cliattu no longer suffice for their needs y 
and the proprietors o£ the Bidmgarh Estate,- by whom the matter 
is regarded as closely touching their izzxt, make duo provision 
for the comfort of the King^s troops. The usual stages are at 
Dumri, JBagodar, Barhkatha, Barhl and Chaupai'an, where there 
are extensive reserved camping grounds, each with a well which 
is carefully disinfected before the marching season begins in 
December. Throughout the district the road is metalled, with' 
a good surface, and ordinarily so straight and open that there is 
a long clear view ahead. The villages are few, and the prudent 
driver of a motor car can enjoy long stretches when a rapid pace 
can be maintained with safety \ but in the chaitis a moderate 
speed is necessary. 

The road enters the district sis miles west of TopchSachi 
and is overhung for miles by the great and imposing mass of 
Parasnaih Hill. After IN’imia G-hat (19S) the Grand Chord 
line is crossed at mile ^00 and at Isri (202), the railway sfcation 
for the pilgrims is passed on the north side. At Dumri (-203) 
the ddk bungalow is reached where rooms and food can be ob- 
tained, and Pavasnatb Hill or Madhuban visited* The metalled 
road running north by the bungalow goes to Giridih, 23 miles 
away, of which the first 18 down to tho banks of the Baralcar, 
pass through the beautifully-wooded lower spurs of Parasnath. 
The river is unbridged, and after heavy rain' is often unfordabla 
for several days, and the ferry boat is too small for tho safe 
carriage of a motor car. The scenery north of the river ta 
Giridih is devoid of interest. There is a military camping 
ground at Dumri* 

Bagodar (^16) is reached after thirteen rather uninteresting 
miles ; and a road branches of£ to Hazaribagh Boad Station • on 
the north (eight miles) . There is a convenient ddk buugalow 
with food. The next rstage is to Atkadih (2^2), where 
there is an inspection bungalow (without food), from which 
place to Baiahkatha (2S1) the road approaches the north-east cor- 
ner of the higher plateau, which desc 3 nds by steep and well- 
wooded cliffs. At mile 229 SuruJ KunJ is reached, where there 
are hot springs impregnated with sulphur, which lio about half 
a mile south of the road. These springs were examined by; 33?. 
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‘Hooker (Himalayan Journals, Vol. i«, Ch. ii) in 18^3 • There 
are four kot springs, with temperatures o£ from 169 to 190 
degrees, -and hetween two of them a cold -spring arises two 
paces away, A m&la is held "caoh year in January which is 
much frequented, hut for the rest of the twelve months the 
place is almost deserted. The inspection bungalow makes no 
provision of food. Between Barahkatha and Barsot there are 
a number of striking well-wooded hills on the south, but from 
Barsot to Barbi (^48) the road is rather dull. 

. At Barhi there is an inspection bungalow, but food is noi 
obtainable. The bungalows belong to the period when opium' 
was widely grown along the Grand Trunk Bead ; but since 'the 
closing of the agency in 1911, the place has lost much of its 
Importance. There are also the ruins of a jail, a relic of the 
subdivision which was closed in 1879. There are -a camp- * 
ing ground, police-station, sub-registration office and dispensary ; 
and opposite the last is a small walled cemetery by tbe side of 'the 
road, in which the most interesting grave is that of Colonel 
Knyvett, the officer in charge of the Grand Trunk Bead at the 
beginning of (he Mutiny in 1867, a post which must have been full 
of anxiety in those eventful days. He died at BarJii before the 
crisis of the mutiny had been reached. Brom Barhi a provincial 
road leads to Hazaribagh (99 miles), and with the similar road 
■from Bagodax completes a triangle, with sides of thirty-two, 
thirty-two, and twenty-two miles, which makes an excellent 
tour fox a motor carr Two miles beyond Barhi the Bar^ar 
^ river ^ is crossed by an iron bridge which has been built 
near the - site of a stone bridge, a hundred yards to the 
north. In June 1918, the rains burst with unusu^ 
iHirength, and at the headquarters station twenty' inches of rain 
were measured in nineteen days. Then came a great fall of ten 
inches in twenty-fom hours, and the news came in that the old 
Barhi bridge had collapsed. Just beyond, a metalled road leads' 
north-east to Bodaxma station, fourteen miles away' through un- 
interesting countjy. The next stage on the Grand Trunk Road' 
is reached at Chauparan (969), where there is an inspection* 
bungalow, bnt^ood is not obtainable. A metalled road ' leads 'to 
Chatra (80 miles) on the south-east, passing through Itkhori' 
and Pitij. '-The road is quitegood, and after the cross ing ofthe 
and sandy ^ohani xirer, which is unbridged, the scenery' 
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ss pleasant right on Chatra ; but that small town has 
little of interestjind no food can be obtained. . Chanparan has 
the nsual police-station and military camping ground, and 
immediately to the west begins the descent to the Gaya plans, 
by the Danua Ghat. In seveu-and-a«half miles the drop is 787 
feet ; the hills are well covered with woods and the scenery is 
beautifuL The bill which overlooks the pass from the north is 
liohafaar, 1,788 feet high. Not far beyond the foot of the pass 
the road leaves the district at Guari bridge, 268 miles from 
Calcutta. 

Hazaribagh town is situated in 23^ 59^ east longitude 
near the centre of the higher plateau at a general elevation of 
two thousand feet. In the immediate neighbourhood a few 
rocky hills break the landscape, of which Ohendwar or 
Seotagarha Hill is 2,815 feet high. The population in 1911 was 
17,009, residing in a municipal area of 7*13 square mUes. The 
town is the meeting-place of three first-class roads, of which 
one connects it with Banehi, fifty-eight miles away, and the 
others with Bagodar (thirty-two miles) and Barhi (twenty-three 
miles), respectively, on the Grand Trunk Boad ; as a centre for 
motoring it is unsurpassed in the two provinces. The nearest 
railway station is at Hazaribagh Boad on the Grand Chord Line, 
which is reached by means of a public service oE motor cars in 
about three hours, and the journey to Calcutta occupies about 
seven hours more. The accommodation provided for travellers 
consists of a dak bungalow at the railway station for Indians, 
and another at Bagodar, eight miles on the road to Hazaribagh, 
where rooms and food can be obtained by Buropeans. At 
Hazaribagh itself there is a staging bungalow near the church 
which also provides rooms and food : while for officials travel- 
ling on duty there are the Circuit House and a Public Works 
infection bungalow. The comparative coolness of the climate 
and the pleasing scenery of the surroundings make the town 
popular with visitors both European and Indian, especially in 
the rains and autumn. Prom time to time the subject of railway 
connection has been mooted, and plans and ‘estimates have been 
prepared for a narrow-gauge lino to 'Hazaribagh Road j but so 

nothing has been done* ^ 

The town owes its existence to the raising of the Bfimgarh*’ 
Battalion about 1780, and the decision to station it permanently": 
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near tlie vlllngos of Okni and Hazarl^ on tbo read from Cbatra 
to Icbuk, which had hccomo an important placo after tho 
zamindar of Bamgnrh had made it his residence in 1772« 
Hcnncll’s map published in -1779 shows tho toad, and tho 
present town appears therein as Ocunhozari. In 1834 it was 
made the headquarters of one of tho new districts which wore then 
carved out of the old ' conquered provinces * of Bamgarh. For 
a long time it was Intensely unpopular with the Biboris whoso 
ofRoial employment compelled them to live there ; and they 
were reluctant to bring their families with them. Tho distance 
from Gaya and Fatna was very great, and tho roads were so 
I>oor that aagars were tho only form of wheeled carriago • moie« 
over, the district was then, and for many years later, notorious 
for its dacoitics. Those who brought their families to tho 
district quickly found that it was difficult to keep in good caste 
standing with their kinsmen in Alagndha ; and doubtless in 
many cases this led to the abandonment of rules which arc of 
prime importance in Hinduism. As a glaring example of this 
backsliding may he mentioned tho case of certain Brahman 
families near Tandwa who now permit widow-remarriage. Gra- 
dually, however, better roads were made, and more securely 
guarded, and the drawbacks to residence in Hazaribagh dis- 
appeared, until at the present day it is a favourite station, 
especially with Bengali officials. 

The history of the military cantonment has been given in 
Chapter XI in connection with tho Sarkfiri Hata government 
estate. Abolished in 184^J it was restored in 1859, and again 
aholishcd on the 15th May 1884, In 1857 a detachment of" two 
companies of tho 8th regiment of the Bumgarh Battalion was sent 
to Hazaribagh, but it mutinied in August, and tho officials had to 
leave tho station. They returned to Bagodar, but after receiving 
a small force of Battray^s Sikhs reoconpied Hazaribagh, and 
early m October the 5Srd Begiment and tho Sikhs destroyed 
the rebels at Chatra. Tho most valuable legacy of tho military 
oocupafiou is the manner in wliioh the town is laid out. After 
the cantonment was re-established it was decided to improve the 
sanitation; a large additional area was acquired from tho 
■ proprietor of tho Biimgnrh estate, tho old bazars were 
vpproo^d.^ A spacious block knoum as the Boddam Bazar was ' 
raid out with wide roads intersecting at right angles ; and on 
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this the Indian quarters* has been huilfc^ at a distance from the 
banneks where the troops were placed. As a result of these 
measures the town is orderly, spacious, well-drained, and practi- 
cally free from those areas of cong’estion which disfigure so many 
Indian towns. 

In addition to the ofiices usually found at the headquarters 
of a district there are a number of institutions of more than local 
impoitance. St. Columba's College is huilt on a very fine site 
heyond the eastern boundary of *the extensive military camping 
ground, which the students are permitted to use for their games. 
St. Colnmba’s Zanana Hospital is a large and well-equipped 
building, at the south of the town. On the north side are the , 
Eeformaiory School for the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
with about 500 inmates, originally used for the reception of 
JBuropean military prisoners, and Iho Central jTail whose exten- 
sive grounds are planted with aloes. Between these ^wo 
buildings and the town are three large artificial sheets of water, 
skirted by well-made roads which make a pleasant promenade 
for the townspeople. The Police Training College of the 
province is also now stationed at Hazaribagh, where it occupies 
a large building formerly used as a Homan Catholic convent 
school. The Anglican station church is well situated in the 
midst of the open spaces which were formerly used for military - 
purposes. The cemetery has been laid out with taste, and is 
kept in admirable order under the care of the Chaplain, and its 
heavy massive tombs recall the early days of the last century. 

About four miles away on the west of Seotagarha Hill the 

J ains of the province have built an extensive range of sheds 

and stalls for the reception of old and worn-out cattle, of which 

a very large number, mainly from the' ncighbonrhood of 

Calcutta, are to be found in the adjoining pastures. It is a 

matter of great regret that this solicitude of the public for adult ■ 

cattle docs not serve to stop the cruel .Which is -fohowed 

by many local Coalas of causing tile dedth of female calves *'Jby 

intentional starvation. Prom the town road^ lead to the.,cdgfes 

of the plateau : and northward over Katkamsanri 

ward from hXarangl extensive views are obtained over.r^<^sir<^[adL" 

valleys, which are specially beautiful at the end.^^^]4nie rains#'* 

The Sadr Subdivision now covers about milcS^' 

with a population of 6ia,54i4iiiT91l9^ , '';4; " 

- 0 
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Hazaribagh Road Station is on the Grand Chord Kailway, 
S15 miles from Howrah. It opened in Pebruary 1907 
and is connected by a metalled road with the sadr station forty- 
two miles away. A number of traders have established, them- 
selves near the station, but so fer the place is in its infancy* 

Ichak lies about eight miles to the north of Hazaribagh, two 
miles to the east of the Barhi road. Tej Singh took np his 
residence there, after the captnre of Ramgarh by the British in 
1772, and his snccessors built a garh of brick three storeys high 
which fell into decay after the succession of the Padma branch 
in 1867. The town has declined rapidly in population and now 
CDutains only about 5,000 people* There are two large maths 
or religious foundations, presided over each by a mahanth , and 
well endowed by the Ramgarh family ; but they contribute 
little to the spiritual or material improvement of the dirty and 
congested little town. 

Itkhori is about ten miles south of Chauparan which is at 
the head of the Hanua pass from Gaya, on the Grand Trunk 
'Road. Prom Chauparan a pucca toad leads through Itkhori to 
Chatra ; so that it is readily accessible. Prior to 1770 it was tbe 
seat of a petty chief— one of the so-ealled rajas of Ghhai— aad ruins 
of his residence arc in the village, near a large hetndh on which 
is an old temple with stone images* About a mile to the west 
of the village on an upland now overgrown with jangle, and 
doss to the bank of the ]M!ohani river among the debris of old 
bnildlngs, are two temples which still survive in a half mined 
fashion, with a number of a black stone images. The ruins have 
not been examined by an expert ; and it is very desirable that 
this omission should be repaired, as their character and probable 
date may possibly throw some light on the question of -the date 
of the Hindu migration into the district. 

Kharagdiha lies twenty-seven miles north of Giridih, on the 
road which leads to ^ and Hawiida; Formerly it was the 

centre. of the old parga'Ua-o'f. Kharagdiha, the land of the Bhuiya 
Gji^t^^^ls j and roads radiated to Sirampnr, Horanda, 17awada 

183 i it was the site of a munsifi and later 
^y^gjl^^^'^coatre for poppy cultivation. Now it is derelict, and 

to Alirzaganj, two miles to the south, where are 
found a numO^I^’qf branch firms from Faohamba, and a ‘ ropeti- 
.tion of the unfinikiry coxfditi<^s of that voiy dirty town. 

■^Jff * w ^ 
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Kodarjna is about four miles nortb-cast of the station o£ the 
sime name on the Grand Chord Railway and is about forty-three 
miles distant from the district headquarters^ with which it is 
connected by a series of metalled and bridged roads. It is 
a large village in the centre of the government estates^ of 
which tv e northern portion consists of the Kudarma Reserved 
Forest^ famous for its mica mines. The latter have been do> 
scribed at length in Chapter II, and the history of the estate will 
be found in Chapter XI, The village has a small Anglican 
Church, and a cemetery ; and a local committee maintains 
a hospital and dispensary very efficiently. For travellers there is 
a District Boaj'd bungalow, but no arrangements are made for 
food. About half a mile away, inside the protected forest area, 
there is a bungalow of the Forest Department from which there 
is a pleasant view of Banda hill and Ihe jungle to the west. 

Ktiluha Hill lies about six miles south-west of Hanterganj- 
Though its height is only 1,676 feet it is very striking when seen 
from the north, as it overhangs abruptly the low Dilajan valley; 
It contains some ruined temples and other buildings, and as it is 
now a place of pilgrimage for Hindus, these were for some time 
4;hought to he of Hindu- origin. Dr. M. A. Stein, however, visited 
the hill in 1900, and was satisfied that they were built by the 
J ains, who venerated it as the birth-place of the tenth Tirthan- 
kara, Sitala Swamin, and frequented it -till about one hundred 
and fifty years ago. It is curious that it is now entirely 
unknown to the ordinary Jains, and is associated by the local 
Hindus with the Pandava brothers. 

Pachamba, See Giridih. 

Padma is two miles west of the Barhi road, about fourteen 
miles north of Ilazarlbagh. Upon the break in the succession 
of the Ramgarh family in 1866 there was litigation between 
various claimants which ended in favour of the Padma branch, 
descended from Tej Singh funjdat by a sscond wife- Following 
a common Hindu practice the new owner abandoned the residenccr 
of his predecessor, and stayed qn at Padma, which is built on 
rather low ground near the hank of a small tributary -of the 
Barakar river. There a new gath has been eommeneed but is still 
incomp^.ete. The village has no features of interest of any kind. 

Parasnafh. South of the'Himalayas the highest'^ ihSjnitam 
for many hundred miles is Par.isnath Hill, It 'situated in 
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Ilaviaribagh aistn'ct, not far from the boundary of Manhlium, and 
is 4,481 feet high, the effect of this elevation being accentuated 
by its comparative isolation and. the beauty of its form. It rises 
immediately north of the Grand Trunk Road at about tho 200tU 
. mile, and has been easily accessible ever since the construction of 
that road in 1838. T’ormcrly, bowever, tho route from the north 
and ^Yest led from Patna and Nawada through Kharagdiha to 
Palganj ; whilst travellers from the south and cast came by the 
road which led from Jaipur in Manhhnm through Nawagarh to 
Pslganj, As both these roads led through wild Ghafcwal tracts, 
which were not reduced to any semblance of order before the 
arrival of tho British about 1770 a pilgrimage to Parasnatli 
must have been cosily and dangerous. It is much to be rcgi eltcd 
that there is no account of such a journey ; and it is significant 
that the oldest of the temples appears to date only from A, D* 
1765. In 1780 tho new military road to Benares'* was 
made, and brought travellers w*ithin sight of Parasafitli 
from Bflnkura to Kalkamsanri and an interesting account 
of a visit paid in 1S27 is reproduced in the Statistical Aceount"^ 
In 3871 the railway to Giridih was opened, and there was left 
a gap of nineteen miles only to be covered by road across the 
Barakar river to Madbuban at the northern base of tho hill, 
Pioally the Grand Chord Railway brought pilgi-lms to the very 
foot of the sacred mountain, and in the season from Dccomber 
to March a motor service connects Isri station with the temnles 
at afadhuban. European visitors can halt at Dumri bungalow, 
a mile from leri, where food and lodging are obtainable. They 
oan make arraugemonfs there for climbing tho hill up its steep 
sonthern face; or they can proceed ten miles down the provin- 
cial road towards Giridih, whence another three miles of good 
road (branching off at mile IG) brings them to Madbuban, and 
- climbed on its easier northern side. A good path 
. siiitaWo for a pony oi- a dandy loads to a dAk bungalow on tlie 
sammtt, where there is ample accommodation and furniture, but 
no food, ^lor or servants, for which visitors must make their 
own Revision. Tho nearest spring fe at a oonsidotablo distance 
from the top and a hath is a luxury. The local residents holiovo 
the place to be haunted, and will not voluntarily stay alono at 
raghtjNifia it is impossiblo to retain a Hindu or Muhammadan 
care a v?Jio hill commands magnificent views, and is 
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comparatively cool ; but the absence o£ any level ground at tbe 
top is a great drawback^ and it is difBcult to obtain supplies 
cheaply. Tbo bungalow is ‘in tbe charge of tbe Subdivisicnal 
Officer of Giridihj and it is necessary to obtain bis permission in 
advance of ooenpation. 

Dr. Hooker, who ascended the hill in Tehruary 1848 , writes 
thus of the view of Parasnatb from near Taldanga in Man- 
bhum 


“As tbe sun rose Patasnaib appeared against the clear grey 
in tbe form of a beautiful broad cone, with a rugged peak of a 
deeper grey than the sky. It is a remarkably handsome moun- 
tain, sufficiently lofty to be imposing, rising out of an elevated 
country, the slope of which upward to the base of the roountaiu, 
though imperceptible, is really considerable ; and it is surround- 
ed by lesser hills of jnst sufficient elevation to set it off. The 
atmosphere, too, of these regions, is peculiarly favourable for 
views ; it is very dry at this season ; hut still the hills are clear- 
ly deBned, without the harsh outHues so characteristic of a moist 
air. The skies are bright, the sun powerful ; and there is an 
almost imperceptible baze that seems to soften the landscape, and 
keeps every object in true perspective.” 

The view from the hill itself be describes as follows 

** The view from the saddle of the crest was beautiful, hut 
the atmosphere too hazy. To the north were ranges of low 
wooded hills, and the course of the Barakatand Aj ay rivers; 
to the south lay a flatter country with lower ranges, and the 
Damodar river, its all hut waterless bed snowy white from the 
exposed granite blocks with which its course is strewn. East 
and west the several sharp rides of the mountain itself are seep; 
the western considerably the highest. Immediately below, tbe 
mountain flanks appear clothed with impenetrable forest, here 
and there interrupted by rocky eminences, w^hile to the south 
the Grand Trunk Koad shoots across the plain^ Uke a. white 
ted as straight as an arrow, spanning here and there the beds 

of the mountain torrents.” 

■ Portion, of the WU tove been vnrioi^ely 
Btifeb ooenpation of tbe district ee a samtanum for British 
ftoops (180a-08), for which the conBned ^aoe and absence of 
water made it nnsuitahlc j for a tea*gar cn, o w ic a ow 
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^Qros slUl survive and grow a poor tea wlilcii is sold to pilgrims ; 
and for a fruit garden. 

Pfirosnutli is tlic jNfarang Bum or hill deity of the 
Santals o£ llazaribagh^ ^lunblium^ Bankura and the Santal 
Parganas ; and each year they assemhlo at the period of the 
fnli moon in Bnisikh from these districts^ and eelehrate a roU- 
gious hunt for three da 3'6 ; after which a great tribal session is 
Iteld for the trial of charges against manJAis and pnrffanaits, and 
of other grave matters which affect the cnlcasting of individuals. 
The entr^* of this custom in the record-o£-rights which was 
prepared in 1011, and of the similar right of the Ghntwars was 
followed by the iuslitution of a suit by the Swotambara Jains to 
have it declared that no snch custom exists. That suit was dis- 
niisHcd by the Judicial Commissioner, and an appeal, preferred 
against his order, has been rejected bj* the High Court. 

Tbc special sanctity of Parasuftth for tbo Jains arises from 
the tradition that tbc twenty-third of tbc Tirthnnkaras (tbc 
religions saints who are the objects of their worship), Parsva or 
Pnrsvanfith, like nine of his predecessors, attained nirvana on 
tbo hill. It is said that he was bom at Benares, and died at the 
age of one hundred years when fasting, along with thirty 
companions. He is usuallj- depicted with a blue complexion, 
and his cognizance is a hooded snake. 

The foundation of Jainism is attributed bv European scholars 
to tbo 2-1 th and last Tirtbankura, Vardhamana Mnbfivira, a 
confomporaty of Buddha in the reign of Eing Bimbisara 
(about 519 B.c), whose kingdom of Magadha then coincided 
with the limits of the modern districts of Patna and Gaya. 
JMabubir was related to the ro^'al family, and spent many yc.*irs 
of his ininistcy in that kingdom, whore ho gathered a large 
following of monks who afterwards spread his teaching over 
the greater part of India. At the present time the majority of 
the Jains belong to western Tndii ; and a large proportion of 
the ^Tarwari traders who arc to ho found in every centre of irado 
belong to one or other of tbo Jain sects, 

^ The two most prominent of these sects are the Swotambams 
and Digambaras. The word* Bigambara means ' sky-clad 
aeiiphcmism for nude j and apparently their habit of taking 
their food naked, and refusing to decorate 'the images in their 
tempicB with any kind of ornament, are survivals of a wider 
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practice, to which they owe their name. The Swetambaraa 
or * whitc-clad ^ on the other hand take their meals clothed, and 
adorn the images of the Tirtbankaras with a profasion of golden 
ornaments. They admit that women can obtain nirvana ; 
and they hold that an ascetic should use a face cloth to guard 
the month and a brush for sweeping away insects, diSering in 
all these matters from the Digamharas. At present they con- 
trol the ceremonial at the temples and shrines on the hill ; and 
once the pilgrim has crossed the boundary just above ^ludhuban 
he must place himself in their hands, even though he be a 
Digambara. This has excited great bitterness between the' 
sects, each of which is making strenuous attempts to obtain 
a more assured position on the hill. So far, the Swetamharas 
have had the greater success, for they have for some years 
enjoyed a lease by which they are entitled to build their shrines 
wherever they choose on the hill ; but unfortunately for them 
the High Court has recently declared this lease to be void* 
The hill is included in the old geDgraphical division of Kbarag* 
diha, aud is shown in the map prepared by Rennell in 1779 as 
lying entirely within Palgan j ffddL Recently, however, the owner 
of the Nawagarh ffddi in Manbhum obtained a decree in a Civil 
Court that he was entitled to the southern face of the hill, and 
the question is now on appeal before the High' Court. A further 
complication in the present tangle has arisen out of a proposal 
made a few years ago to build houses for Europeans on the 
Hill, The Jains disliked this j and ofEered to buy the hill 
from the Encumbered Estates Department, which was at the 
time in charge of the estate of the tihM of Palganj : and the 
Digambaras claim that in the subsequent negotiations lihey were 
given a definiie and enforceable promise of sale, and this claim 
they are prosecuting by a civil suit. To add completeness to 
this maze of litigation which is financed by ths subscriptions ^qf • 
the faithful throughout India the two sects have a suit pending' , 
between themselves regarding the manner of worship to be 
observed at the shrines on the hill, 

it has been stated above that the oldest date borne by any 
building is A.D. 1765, and it is believed that none of the edi^eis ' 
whether on or below the hill are of much earlier The 

% • V ^ 

officers of the Archseological Department who have i}kaminc d 
them have found nothing of special interest. The main builiing 
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on tlie liill is n tcmplo on tlio south* cast sido of the summit^ 
which was described in 1827 as follows ; — 


The Temple 

ou ParAflnuth* 


About thrcc-QuartcTS of a mile on tho soiithem descent from 
first math at which I arrived, and snugly sheltered from tho 
northern and western storms, stands tho principal and the most 
beautiful of all tbo temples in ibis neigbbourbood. Tbc same 
observation that I have made regarding the mixture of Afusalman 
and Hindu architccturo in the temples of Aladhnban will 
apply to this wmnr/ir, w’hich, as I descended through tho thick 
jungle upon it, looked more like a Aluhammadan ^argali than 
a building belonging to the original people of Hindustan. Tbo 
‘ pediment and body of the temple were ornamented with arched 
entrances between single pillars, such as arc common in the larger 
houses of the Hindus; but above this all was in AInhammadan 
fa^^bion. Five handsome fluted domes, one large one in the 
centre, surrounded with four small ones each forming the roof 
of a ioxTCsponding apartment, seemed too heavy a crown 
for tho edifice from which they rose. These domes were well 
ornamented, and were 'pointed with thorc spires composed of 
golden or bra7,Gn balls, and ending in arrow heads, which arc 
generally to he seen ’ shooting out from tho tops of minarets. 
Tho four sides of the building arc alike, but to mark the principal 
approach, a large chahnlra lies in front of the eastern archways. 


On entering the centre and holy chamber of this temple, 
it is impossible to avoid being impressed witli the simple beauty 
of the place. The pavement is composed of fino slabs of blue 
veined marble ; and on a wbito marblo pediment opposite to tho 
entrance five very beautiful idols of tbo Jain Tirt banka ras sit 
in dignity waiting for tho pra3'crs of their disciples, w'hich arc 
rendered more deep-toned by the echoing influence of tho dome 
that forms tho ceiling of the sanctuary. Tho centre figure, 
which represents Furasnuth as a naked figure sitting cross-legged 
. in an attitude of abstract meditation, is out out of a beautiful 
piece of black marble. It measures between three and four 
feet high, as silting, and is a remarkable graceful idol, in full 
preservation. Tbo other four are each about two feet and a half\ 
■ liigh, all of ibem of wliito marble, and one of them wcarinir tho* 
raroh'hood w'htch adorns the hciid of the Central image, ns llio pccii-. 
liar ornaU!Cnt of Pfirsvar atli. On the pedestal of each idol the sanre 
inscription appears that Shutgal Chand Jagat Seth erected .it in 
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A.D. 1765. The chamber which constitutes this sanctuary is about 
twenty feet square and between thirty and forty high to the centre 
of the dome. There are no ornaments beyond those I have 
described^ but the marble pavement, pedestal, and idols are tbc 
handsomer for being unadorned. Of the four smaller apart- 
ments at the corner two remain empty, and the other two contain 
each seventeen idols of all sizes (but all of the Jain form and 
posture) ranged along a ledge in the wall. These appear to 
have been left at will by pilgrims who may have been 
anxious to consecrate their household gods at the shriac of 
Parasuath.^^ 


The BhrineB on 
F&rasnatb* 


'' It is held to be necessary that every gxtmti or tuh should 
be visited and receive an offering at the bands of each pilgrim ; 
and as many of the peaks are several X'os' distant from the math 
of Kuntnath to jrhich the ascending path arrives, and as 
some of them can only be mounted by climbing, this is 
indeed a penance of extreme labour and fatigue. The length 
and tediousness of this duty is increased by their strict forbear- 
ance from committing any kind of impurity whatever within the 
holy precincts ^ and as it is their custom to *eat by daylight only 
to avoid incurring the destruction of the smallest insect, several 
excursions to the summit are necessary for the accomplishment 
of the pilgrimage. Each gumti is a solid pile of brickwork, 
varying in height and size according to the facility its station 
afforded to the builders. The largest does not exceed eight feet 
in height, and the same in length and breadth, while some 
appeared not to be larger than one-fourth of these dimensions. 
In each of these buildings is a small recess, on the flat of which 
is marked the print of a foot revered as the charan (ox la'st foot- 
mark upon earth) of the Tirthankara whose name is engraved 

beneath The visits and salutations to several charans 

« 

on the peaks are concluded by a more deliberate adoratio:^ at the 



circle of at least thirty miles. Erom this place tko grea^^r 
of the pilgrims depart for the other temples at 
Bihar, and Champapuri near Bhagalpur/^ 
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The . highest pcalc of Piirasnatli is covered by a o£ty pointed 
temple j whioh has replaced shrines^ of which at'lcast two had 
been snccesBlvely destroyed b}^ lightning. This temple is a 
conspicuous landmark for many miles. 

Too administrative headquarters of the two sects are at 
iMadhuban on tlio north side of the hill near the beginning of 
nctnrl ascent. It is connected by a good road about three miles 
long, with one unbridged stream, with the provincial road which 
runs from Giridih to Dumri on the Grand Trank Hoad. The 
temple and rest-houses of the two sects are congregated in the 
closest proximity ; and though nono of the buildings appears 
to be (if any antiquity, yet the collection of white-washed edifices, 
gay with flags and the golden balls of their cupolas, rising out of 
a green bed of thick foliage, is very beautiful when seen from 
the various stages of the asLcnt. 


Ramgarh is about thirty miles south of ITazuribagh on tho 
road to Hfuichi at the crossing of the Bnmodar river, which since 
1911 has been spanned by a cart-bridge. The place was (he resi- 
dence of the Chiefs of llamgarh for a hundred years, after 
Budam had been abandoned in 1070 ; and the ruins of their fort 
remain, bat they are in complete dec,ay, Hamgarh was attacked 
and captured by the Muhammadans under Iliday.it Ali Khan in 
17J-(), hut tho complete subjugation of the district was cut shoit 


by the necessity of moving away (o meet a Jfaratim invasion of 
Bihar. It was again captured in 1772 by a British expedition 
under tho command of Lieutenant Goddard, who roplaLcd 
Makund Singh by Tej Singh as Chief of Hamgarh. :^rakun(l 
§ingh fled, and shortly after died, as did his infant son. Tej 
Singh established himself at Jehtik, and the former capital 
quickly fell into deca 3 '. There is a telegraph oflice whioh is 
useful on occasion, and a comfortable staging bungalow near the 
Fonfh hank of tho Damodar, where food and shelter are obtain- 
able. Tho view up ami down tho river is inter/ stlncp from the'\ 

rji t . 1 1 - . . - ® . 


, ' " '-..I- iiiuiiii. buu grcaiCDi 

height which the waters then reached. 

on the west bank of Qavhi river twenty-eight 
W" f-outh of Il.r/aribfigli, at tho western end of 'tko 
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ICaranpura valler, and bjs miles from the borders of Palamao. 
It collects whatever trade there is in the neighbourhood, acd 
forwards it to Chatra, and it now posscssoi a hospital and dis- 
pensary. There arc deposits of coal in the neighbourhood, which 
may give the place an increased impoitanee in the future. 
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